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Mb.  Walter  Renton  Ingalls,  who  for  nearly  two  years  past  has  filled, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  readers  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  the  re- 
siKinsible  position  of  assistant  editor  of  this  journal,''  has  abandoned, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  field  of  journalism  to  rt-enter  that  of  practical 
engineering,  and  goes  to  Mexico  as  mining  engineer  for  the  Pittsburg 


&  Mexican  Tin  Mining  Company,  which  has  an  important  property  in 
Durango. 

Mr.  Ingalib  is  now  an  editor’as  well  as  a  mining  engineer  of  much  ex¬ 
perience.  and  his  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  and  responsible 
duties  on  this  journal  is  a  guarantee  of  success  in  his  new  position,  to 
which  he  carries  the  warmest  good  wishes  of  every  member  of  the  staff. 


Recent  reports  from  the  important  iron  markets  of  the  country  have  been 
less  encouraging  than  those  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  improvement  in 
demand  has  been  by  no  means  what  was  expected,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  production  in  March  was  less  than  in  the  previous  month, 
numerous  furnaces  having  gone  out  of  blast,  the  market  has  been  heavy, 
and  even  those  usually  most  optimistic  have  hardly  been  able  to  maintain 
their  cheerfulness.  Predictions  of  an  improvement,  which  has  failed  to 
materialize,  have  been  made  so  many  times  during  the  past  year  that  even 
the  most  hopeful  prospects  are  discouraged.  On  one  thing  only  do  they 
seem  to  agree:  prices  are  not  likely  to  go  generally  lower.  This,  however, 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  Southern  furnaces,  some  of  which  are  in  a 
weak  financial  condition,  and  must  keep  mining,  even  though  at  a  loss 
temporarily.  There  is  no  competition  in  business  so  hard  to  meet  as  that 
of  a  financially  weak  concern.  As  for  the  Northern  furnaces,  they  will 
have  to  redouble  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  The  depression 
in  the  iron  industry  is  being  seriously  felt  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region, 
where  many  plants  are  being  closed  down,  and  laborers,  it  is  said,  are 
leaving  the  district.  There  are  some  reports  even  of  cutting  in  the  price 
of  coke,  which  has  been  maintained  at  $1.90  per  ton  for  furnace  coke  for 
months. 


THE  PEODUOTIOH  OF  8ILVEEJN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  that  Mr.  E.  O.  Leach,  Director  of  the 
Mint,  had  compiled  statistics  this  year,  showing  the  proportionate  amount 
of  silver  derived  in  this  country  from  “dry  ”  and  “lead”  ores.  This  is  an 
investigation  of  much  interest,  which  has  never  before  been  made. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Leach  we  are  able  to  publish  the  following 
table  in  advance  of  his  forthcoming  report : 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  SILVER  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE 
CALENDAR  TEAR  1891  AS  TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION. 


State  or  Territory. 

Sources  of  production. 

Total  silver. 

Fine  ounces. 

Quartz  and  mill¬ 
ing  ores. 
Fine  ounces. 

Lead  ores. 

Fine  ounces. 

Copper  ores- 

FHne  ounces. 

1,180,000 

750,000 

9,400,000 

770,000 

10.010,000 

3,170,000 

662,000 

1.750,000 

785,000 

300,000 

1,480.000 

750,000 

21,160.000 

4,035.000 

16,350,000 

3,.520,00O 

1,325,000 

8,750,000 

960,000 

10,132,000 

3,190.000 

2,125,000 

350,000 

510,000 

7,000.0(i0 

100,000 

1,628,000 

75,000 

4,195,000 

153‘,66o 

Utah  . . 

75,000 

28,497,000 

23,707,000 

1  6,126,000 

58,330,000 

In  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  which  we  understand  are  obtained 
direct  frona  the  mines  and  not  the  smelters,  ores  with  more  than  10  per 
cent,  lead  only  are  classed  as  “lead  ores,”  which  seems  to  be  a  fair  division, 
as  the  lead  smelters  very  rarely  run  their  furnaces  with  charges  contain¬ 
ing  so  low  an  amount  of  lead.  During  the  early  part  of  1891  when  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  lead  ores  certain  of  the  Colorado  smelters  ran  with 
as  little  as  10  per  cent,  lead,  but  this  was  unusual,  the  ordinary  mixtures 
for  smelting  being  designed  to  have  about  15  per  cent.  In  silver  ores 
carrying  more  than  10  per  cent,  lead,  the  latter  metal  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  element  of  value  and  they  are  properly  classed  as  “silver-lead”  ores. 

It  should  not  be  understood  from  Mr.  Leach’s  statistics  that  they  show 
the  actual  amount  of  silver  produced  by  the  amalgamating  and  leaching 
mills  in  comparison  with  that  derived  from  the  base  bullion  of  the  lead 
smelters.  Colorado  is  credited  with  having  produced  9,400,000  fine  ounces 
of  silver  from  “  quartz  and  milling  ores  ”  in  1891,  10,132;000  from  lead 
ores,  and  1,628,0()0  from  copper  ores — a  total  of  21,160,000  ounces.  There 
was  but  one  silver  mill  of  importance  in  operation  in  that  State  during 
the  year,  and  almost  all  the  dry  ores  produced  were  sold  to  the  lead 
smelters. 

Of  the  10,030,000  ounces  of  silver  derived  from  quartz  and  milling  ores 
in  Montana,  the  major  portion  came  from  the  mills,  the  Granite 
Mountain  Mining  Company  alone  making  an  output  of  2,905,000  ounces, 
while  the  silver  of  such  large  producers  as  the  Bimetallic,  Elkhom, 
Alice,  Lexington  and  Moulton  was  turned  out  in  the  form  of  dore  bars. 
The  high  grade  silicious  ores  are  treated  by  the  smelters  of  Montana  and 
Colorado,  a  considerable  quantity  being  shipped  to  the  latter  State. 

The  silver  output  of  Utah  is  similarly  divided,  the  ore  of  Tintic,  Bing¬ 
ham,  Cottonwoods  and  Frisco  going  chiefly  to  the  Salt  Lake  smelters, 
some  to  Colorado,  while  the  dry  ores  of  Park  City  are  treated  in  the  On¬ 
tario  and  Daly  mills,  and  the  amount  that  Mr.  Leach  reports  (1,750,- 
000  oz.)  probably  represents  the  output  of  the  latter  very  nearly.  In 
Nevada,  on  the  other  hand,  but  little  ore,  om  that  of  the  Eureka 
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district,  is  smelted  and  the  quartz  ores  are  practically  all  handled  by 
the  mills,  which  is  also  essentially  true  of  Idaho,  notliing  but  the 
silver-lead  ore  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  being  shipped  from  that  State.  There 
are  several  small  silver  mills  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  ore  produced  in  those  territories  is  reduced  by  the  local  smelters 
and  those  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Colorado.  The  California  silver  ore  is 
worked  at  the  Calico  mills  and  the  Selby  smelting  works  at  San  Francisco, 
principally  by  the  former. 

It  is  difficult  to  compile  exact  statistics  of  the  relative  amount  of  silver 
produced  by  the  mills  and  the  smelters,  but  a  rough  division  of  the  output  in 
1891  would  be  as  follows  :  Silver  mills,  14,600,000  oz.,  or  25  per  cent. ;  lead 
smelters,  37,604,000  oz.,  or  64i  per  cent.;  copper  ores.  6,126,000  oz.,  or  10^ 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  ore  now  reduced  by  the  amalgamating  and  leach¬ 
ing  mills  is  much  less  proportionately  than  ten  years  ago,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  is  being  steadily  lowered  every  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  opening 
of  the  various  mining  districts  by  the  railways  which  makes  it  possible  to 
ship  the  ore  to  a  central  smelting  point  at  comparatively  low  cost,  and  also 
to  the  improvements  in  the  methods  of  lead  smelting,  in  which  great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  of  late,  whereby  ores  are  treated  at  much  less  expense 
than  formerly. 

WHAT  IS  "A  MINERAL?" 

A  recent  letter  asked  my  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  marble  is 

a  mineral  V”  The  writer  said  that  a  controversy  had  arisen  on  this  point 
lietween  himself  and  other  parties  concerning  a  certain  variegated  mar¬ 
ble,  which  he  maintained  to  be  a  mineral.  His  argument  was,  “  It  is 
certainly  not  an  animal  or  a  vegetable  ;  and  hence,  I  conclude,  must  be  a 
mineral." 

The  substance  of  the  opinion  given  in  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  repeated 
below,  as  it  may  be  interesting  or  helpful  to  others  than  my  correspondent: 

The  question  asked  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  in  a  general  way. 
Whether  marble  is  or  is  not  “  a  mineral  ”  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
and  the  context  with  which  the  term  is  used.  Strictly  speaking,  a  mineral 
is  a  substance  of  definite  composition,  representing  a  mineral  species,  and 
minerals  are  the  constituents  of  rocks.  While  a  rock  may  consist  of  a 
single  mineral  only,  such  is  not  necessarily  or  generally  the  case  ;  and  the 
rock  name  always  implies  a  possibility  of  greater  admixture  of  accessory 
minerals  than  the  specific  mineral  name.  Thus,  quartz  is  the  name  of  a 
mineral,  and  quartzite  is  the  name  of  a  rock  made  up  chiefly  of  quartz. 
If  we  use  the  rock  name,  quartzite,  we  imply  two  things  not  implied  by 
the  mineral  name,  quartz,  to  wit :  a  considerable  mass  of  the  mineral, 
constituting  a  respectable  element  in  the  earth’s  crust,  and  a  varying 
degree  of  admixture  with  other  minerals.  Similarly,  felsite  is  the  rock  of 
which  feldspar  is  the  chief  mineral. 

Now  carbonate  of  lime,  under  the  name  of  calcite  or  calcspar,  is  a  min¬ 
eral;  and  marble  is  a  rock  composed  chiefly  of  this  mineral.  Some  marbles 
are  almost  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lime;  but  the  word  marble  does  not 
necessarily  imply  such  purity;  and  in  fact  many  marbles  contain  other 
constituents.  Marble  is,  according  to  Dana,  a  limestone  fit  for  polishing, 
or  for  architectural  or  ornamental  use;  and  many  varieties,  such  as  shell- 
marble,  ruin- marble,  breccia-marble,  etc.,  contain  iron  oxide,  quartz,  clay 
and  other  minerals. 

The  argument  that  a  substance  must  be  a  mineral,  because  it  is  not  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable,  is  not  conclusive,  without  reference  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  context.  What  we  call  the  mineral  kingdom  is  more  properly 
called  inorganic;  and  whether  the  word  mineral,  in  a  given  case,  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  inorganic,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  context.  In  that 
sense,  air  might  be  said  to  be  mineral  in  character,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
air  is  a  mineral. 

The  term  mineral  has,  moreover  (like  the  French  minerai),  in  miners’ 
usage,  the  still  more  limited  meaning  of  ore.  That  is,  the  particular  kind 
of  mineral  which  is  sought  is  called  “  mineral’’  par  excellence  ;  and  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  barren  coimtry  rock  are  not  included  in  this  ap¬ 
pellation. 

These,  and  perhaps  other  variations  of  use  and  meaning,  may  become 
important  in  construing  leases,  grants  or  contracts.  In  these  cases  the 
local  customs  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  courts,  and  whether  the 
grant  of  “  minerals,”  with  the  right  to  dig  and  remove  them,  includes  the 
right  to  remove  soil  or  rock-masses,  or  even  to  destroy  by  open  workings 
the  configuration  of  the  surface,  has  been  differently  decided  in  different 
cases,  where  the  language  of  the  documents  was  not  specific,  the  object 
being  in  each  case  to  ascertain  the  real  intention  of  the  parties.  On  this 
jxiint  of  intention  the  specific  and  unmistakable  meaning  of  the  written 
agreement  is  conclusive,  and  a  party  cannot  be  permitted  to  plead  that  he 
meant  something  irreconcilable  with  that.  But  a  word  like  “mineral”  is 
not  sjiecific  enough  to  have  this  effect.  It  is  not  clear,  as  a  universal  rule, 
for  instance,  that  a  party  having  the  right  under  a  mining  lease  to  mine 
and  carry  away  “minerals”  could,  against  the  will  of  the  land  owner, 
open  a  marble  quarry.  If  the  minerals  originally  contemplated  by  both 
parties  had  been  ores,  and  the  value  of  the  limestone  had  been  subse¬ 
quently  discovered,  or  if,  indeed,  the  limestone  had  only  at  a  later  day  be¬ 
come  commercially  valuable,  it  might  be  held  that  the  grant  of  the  lease 


did  not  include  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grant  of  a  right  to  dig,  mine 
or  quarry  and  carry  away  “  all  ores,  minerals  or  rocks"  from  a  given 
tract  would  doubtless  be  binding  as  to  materials  subsequently  becoming 
known  or  valuable,  except,  perhaps,  soils  needed  for  agriculture  on  the 
spot. 

Without  knowing  anything  about  the  circumstances,  I  suspect  that  the 
controversy  about  marble,  referred  to  me  by  my  correspondent,  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  mining  deed  or  lease.  From  every  otler  ]K)int  of  view,  it  is  a 
mere  dispute  over  words,  involving  no  practical  issues.  If  I  am  correct 
in  my  suspicion,  then  the  real  question  in  the  mind  of  my  correspondent 
was.  What  does  the  word  “  mineral”  mean  in  a  deed  or  lease  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  its  meaning  may  be  declared  bj"^  the  context  or  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  document,  the  customs  of  the  time  and  place,  and 
the  probable  intention  of  the  parties.  In  and  of  itself,  the  word  has  not 
a  precise  controlling  legal  force  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  never  has,  in 
a  deed  or  lease,  the  maximum  scope  of  meaning  which  my  corresiiondent’s 
argument  implies.  That  is  to  say,  no  grant  of  “  minerals,”  not  defined 
by  additional  language,  would  be  held  to  include  the  right  to  carry  away 
from  the  described  tract  everything  that  was  “  not  an  animal  or  a  vege¬ 
table.”  R.  W.  R. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Graphics 
Statics  of  Mechanism.  By  Irving  P.  Church,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University.  J.  Wiley  Sons,  New  York,  146 
pages,  138  illustrations  and  6  plates.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  work  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  “Mechanics  of  En¬ 
gineering”  and  contains  various  notes  and  practical  examples,  both  al- 
gehiaic  and  numeral,  serving  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  application  of 
hmdamental  principles  in  mechanic’s  of  solids;  together  with  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  relating  to  the  mechanics  of  materials  and  an  appendix  on  the 
graphical  statics  of  mechanism.  The  work  is  especially  adapted  for 
students  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  theoretical 
mechanics.  The  problems  and  examples  are  of  an  eminently  practical 
nature,  and  the  author  is  to  be  commended  for  producing  in  this  separate 
form  a  collection  of  such  examples  unencumbered  with  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  large  works.  He  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  his  method 
of  treatment  is  as  clear  as  is  possible  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Road  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Prize  Essays  Reprinted  from 
the  Engineering  Record.  Paper  pn.  109.  Price,  75  cents.  Published  by 
the  Engineering  Record  New  York. 

In  the  year  1890  the  Engineering  Record  instituted  a  prize  competition 
for  essays  on  road  making  and  maintenance.  There  were  21  essays  re¬ 
ceived,  eight  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  The  judges 
who  made  the  awards  were  Messrs.  F.  Collingwood,  Edward  P.  North  and 
James  Owen,  and  they  give  some  comments  and  criticism  on  the  papers 
presented.  The  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  every  road  supervisor, 
or  county  board  having  charge  of  road  making  and  repairs.  It  will  tell 
them  how  to  make  and  keep  a  good  road,  and  may  have  an  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  need  of  good  roads,  which 
awakening  of  public  opinion  is  more  immediately  needed  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  make  the  roads. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer’s  Pocket  Book  of  Tabj.es,  Formul^k, 
Rules  and  Data.  A  handy  book  of  reference  for  daily  use  in  engineer 
ing  practice.  By  D.  Kiuear  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
New  York.  656  pages.  Price,  $3. 

Every  engineer  needs  more  than  one  so-called  pocket  hook  of  rules, 
tables  and  data,  since  none  of  those  now  in  use  are  sufficiently  full  and 
explicit  to  cover  all  those  cases  in  which  a  formula  or  table  is  needed. 
The  book  before  us  will  be  welcomed  as  an  addition  to  the  list  of  similar 
books  already  in  the  hands  of  American  engineers,  and  especially  as  many 
of  its  tables  are  not  found  in  the  other  books  and  much  of  its  data  is  of 
more  recent  date.  Mr.  Clark’s  reputation  as  an  author  of  a  manual  of 
rules,  tables  and  data,  and  of  many  other  works,  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
good  quality  of  this  pocket  book. 

The  Transition  Curve  Field  Book.  Containing  full  directions  for 
adjusting  and  locating  a  curve  nearly  identical  with  the  cubic  parabola 
in  transition  between  any  circular  railroad  curve  and  tangent.  By  Con¬ 
way  R.  Howard,  C.  E.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  109  pages. 
Bound  in  morocco,  with  flap.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  little  pocket  book  is  expressed  in  the  title  quoted  above. 
It  gives  the  geometrical  proofs  of  the  several  propositions  involved  in  the 
application  of  the  cubic  parabola  to  transition  curves,  and  simplifies  its 
use  by  the  aid  of  a  general  table.  By  use  of  this  table  the  transition  curve, 
whether  laid  off  by  angles  or  ordinates  is  readily  adjusted  so  as  to  connect 
with  any  circular  curve,  the  two  curves  having  the  same  rate  of  curvature 
and  a  common  tangent  at  their  point  of  connection.  Rules  and  examples 
for  various  problems  of  location  are  given,  also  tables  of  radii,  sines,  tan¬ 
gents,  versed  sines  and  external  secants.  The  book  should  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  engineers  engaged  in  locating  railways. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


(In  sending  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of 
book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price}  These  notices  do  not  supersede  re¬ 
view  in  another  page  of  the  Journal.] 


A  Text  Book  on  Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry  Dams.  By  Mansfield 
Merriman.  Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1892.  Pages 
122.  Price  $2.  Illustrated. 

Manual  of  Assaying  Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and  Lead  Ores.  By  Walter  Lee 
Brown,  B,  Sc.  Fourth, edition.  Fnblished  by  E.  H.  Sargpnt  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  1892.  Pages  533.  Price  $2..'S0.  Illustrated. 

Practical!^  Instructor  for  Machinists,  Firemen  and  Steam  Engineers.  By 
Philip  H.  Zwicker.  Published  by  Geo.  A.  Seller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1890. 
Pages,  IM.  Price,  $1.00, 
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OOBBESFOITDEICIE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy.  Communications  should  invariablv  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Fine  Laying.  ' 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir  :  A  contract  reads  as  follows  :  “  Lay  all  pipe  on  north  and  east  side 
of  streets  about  4  ft.  from  curb  line,  and  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  below  the  es¬ 
tablished  grade  of  street,  when  such  grade  shall  be  given  ;  otherwise  2  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.” 

t  The  contract  was  signed  July  26th,  1891.  The  work  of  pipe  laying  w^as 
commenced  on  April  18th,  1892. 

Does  this  signify  2  ft.  from  surface  of  ground  to  top  of  pipe  or  a  2  ft. 
trench?  What  is  an  “established  grade”?  How  are  grades  established ? 
Can  the  city  engineer  make  contractor  dig  to  grades  arbitrarily  staked 
out  him  long  after  signing  of  contract?  If  pipe  is  to  be  laid  2  ft.  be¬ 
low  grade,  can  city  engineer  make  contractor  bury  it  2  ft.  where  a  6  ft. , 
fill  is  to  be  made?  Hartford,  Hebert  &  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  28,  1892. 

We  interpret  the  above  clause  from  a  contract  to  mean  that  the  top  of 
the  pipe  shall  be  2  ft.  below'  the  surface  of  the  ground.  An  “established 
grade”  is  a  grade  fixed  by  the  proper  city  authorities  and  the  points  are 
determined  by  lines  of  levels  run  from  certain  bench  marks,  established 
before  the  making  of  this  contract ;  it  is  clear  it  does  not  refer  to  a  grade 
to  be  established  at  some  future  time,  but  to  one  already  established.  The 
city  engineer  cannot,  therefore,  make  contractor  dig  to  ^ades”  orb? fronVy 
staked  out  by  him  after  signing  contract.”  unless  there  is  provision  to  that 
effect  in  the  contract. 

If  pipe  is  to  be  laid  2  ft.  below  grade  “established”  at  the  date  of  tlie 
contract,  the  city  engineer  cannot  make  contractor  bury  it  2  ft.  where  a 
6  ft.  fill  is  to  be  made;  but  the  clause  quoted  seems  to  cover  this  point  by 
saying  “  of/? erwise  2  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.”  We  take 
“  Otherwise  ”  to  mean  that  where  no  grade  was  “  established  ”  at  the 
date  of  the  contract,  the  contractor  is  to  place  the  pipe  2  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  J. 


Fadlnres  in  Boomed  Towns  ,■  Middlesborongh.  Ky, 

Editor  of  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir— In  your  issue  of  April  9th  I  see  that  Mr.  O.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Mid- 
dlesborough,Ky.,  has  severely  criticized  my  articles  on  “Boomed  Towns,” 
and  particularly  the  one  referring  to  his  adopted  home,  Middlesborough. 
In  w'riting  on  this  subject,  it  was  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  belittle  any 
honest  effort  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  but  a  hope  to  aid  iu 
discouraging  just  such  half  truths,  infiated  statements  and  wild  guesses 
at  the  future  as  Mr.  Davis  has  lavored  us  with  in  his  letter.  In  it  he  has 
disproved  nothing  which  I  said,  and  such  statements  as  he  makes  rather 
confirm  my  impressions  of  the  place  and  its  methods.  There  are  a  few' 
points  in  his  letter  which  might  be  commented  on.  In  his  statement  that 
Middlesborough  is  an  object  of  general  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
I  fully  concur  with  him,  though  probably  for  different  reasons.  My  ob¬ 
servation  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  England  the  interest  is  little  more 
than  an  extreme  anxiety  to  see  some  returns  from  the  immense  sums 
of  money  which  they  placed  there,  while  in  this  country  there  is  a  wish 
to  know  how  much  longer  our  transatlantic  cousins  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  bled. 

In  matters  of  this  kind,  the  English  people  who  have  invested  in  this 
country  have  shown  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  their  unwillingness  to 
profit  by  example,  and  a  stubborn  determination  worthy  of  better  re¬ 
sults.  In  not  a  single  instance  have  they  succeeded  in  their  first  attempts, 
and,  indeed,  few  have  succeeded  at  all,  and  these  only  after  having  lost 
large  sums  of  money  and  being  “  reorganized”  time  after  time  until  the 
last  traces  of  speculation  were  eradicated,  and  sane,  conservative,  and 
common  sense  business  methods  replaced  them.  Middlesborough  is  no 
exception,  and  just  so  long  as  the  American  Association  continues  to  keep 
on  its  staff  some  half  dozen  men  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  lauding  the 
town  and  its  resources  to  the  skies  without  being  able  to  demonstrate 
one-half  of  what  they  say,  just  so  long  will  the  future  of  the  place  be 
uncertain.  The  days  of  the  genii  are  past,  and  with  the  close  competi¬ 
tion  in  all  kinds  of  business  which  we  have  in  this  country,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  build  up  a  substantial  town  at  a  day’s  notice.  To  be  able  to  produce 
cheaply  any  article  for  consumption,  is  only  half  the  battle;  to  introduce 
it  and  lead  all  competitors  is  the  other  halL  Before  Middlesborough  can 
be  even  called  a  permanent  town,  her  manufacturing  establishments  will 
have  to  secure  a  ready  sale  for  their  products,  and  to  do  this  requires,  not 
months,  but  years  of  energetic  and  capable  managemenc  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested. 

Regarding  the  timber  which  Mr.  Davis  says  ■“  experts  admit  that  the 
future  supply  of  hard  woods  of  the  country  is  to  come  from  this  region,” 
I  question  if  these  experts  have  ever  visits  the  other  timber  regions  of 
the  Southern  States,  especially  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  or  they  would 
not  make  such  an  admission;  the  timber  around  Middlesborough  is  good 
and  plentiful,  but  not  by  any  means  the  finest  or  most  abundant  supply 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  “  no  one  in  authority  at  Middlesborough  claims 
that  extensive  and  reliable  deposits  of  brown  ores  have  yet  been  opened 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,”  and  for  answer  to  this  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
the  “  souvenir”  which  the  American  Association  spread  broadcast  among 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
during  their  visit  to  the  town  in  October,  1890.  Further,  the  gentlemen 
who  were  “  in  authority  ”  at  that  time  stated  both  in  conversation  and 
speeches  that  unlimited  brown  ore  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  “  Oriskany  tunnel  ”  and  “  Otey ville  ”  openings  as  proofs.  It 
did  not  escape  my  attention  that  within  100  miles  were  the  brown  ores 
and  magnetites  of  the  eastern  border  of  Tennessee,  as  Mr.  Davis  suggests, 
but  these  deposits  are  closer  to  other  furnaces  than  to  Middlesborough 
and  cannot  be  claimed  as  any  part  of  its  advantages.  The  brown  hema¬ 
tite  ore  which  Mr.  Davis  refers  to  as  from  near  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  con¬ 
taining  58^  iron,  8^  silica,  trace  of  sulphur  and  less  than  '02^  phosphorus. 


is  somewhat  peculiar,  as,  with  the  small  amount  of  alumina  and  from  8% 
to  12^  water  of  combination  always  present  in  these  ores,  the  analysis 
foots  up  a  little  over  lOO^t,  or,  in  other  words,  shows  indications  of  having 
been  “  cooked.” 

In  regard  lo  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  Northern  markets  for  the 
sale  of  pig  iron,  this  industry  is  the  only  one  which  will  go  north  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  product,  and  as  Alabama  can  produce  iron  so  very  much 
cheaper,  and  Virginia  quite  as  cheaply,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  any 
marked  advantage  appears.  Further,  if,  as  the  American  Association 
state,  the  entire  output  of  the  furnaces  will  be  absorbed  by  the  industries 
of  the  town,  I  cannot  see  why  a  difference  of  freight  should  call  forth 
Mr.  Davis’  eulogv  on  this  subject.  The  important  matter  of  the  cost  of 
the  iron  has  possibly  not  attracted  the  gentleman’s  attention,  or  maybe 
his  extensive  experience  in  Bangor  has  taught  him  how  much  cheaper 
iron  is  when  figured  before  the  blast  than  at  its  end. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Davis’  letter  is  devoted  toglorifving  the  American 
Association,  and  requires  no  comment  other  than  the  hope  that  they  will 
reciprocate  his  kind  attention.  Mr.  Davis  is  interested  in  some  few  com¬ 
panies  which  were  fostered  by  the  association,  and  in  which  the  price 
paid  for  the  stock  formed  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  the  assets,  the 
concerns  are  bonded  and  mortgaged  to  English  people,  and  their  money 
has  been  the  sole  means  of  starting  them  and  carrying  on  what  little  work 
has  been  done.  He  is,  therefore,  duty  bound,  so  to  speak,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  nice  about  them  and  has  done  it. 

Under  wise  and  judicious  management  it  is  probable  that  Middlesbor¬ 
ough  will  realize  a  part  of  what  has  been  promised,  and  it  is  to  be  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  such  management  may  be  given  it,  as  in  the  present  days 
of  stringent  money  the  entire  failure  of  the  place  would  cause  a  feeling  of 
distrust  of  American  investments  which  would  be  widely  feit. 

Bikminoham,  Ala,,  April  20th.  1892.  H.  S.  FLEMING. 

Faulting  in  VeinB. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  In  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  April  9th  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Williams,  Jr,,  suggests  that  “a  large  proportion  of  veins  are  on  the 
lines  of  fault  fissures,”  and  he  uses  the  word  “fault”  in  its  true  sense, 
meaning  a  crevice,  the  walls  of  which  have  moved  upon  such  other.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  he  makes  two  assertions  :  Ist.  Veins  are  more 
regular  in  their  dip  than  on  their  strike,  which  indicates  a  downward 
shearing  action  and  thus  becomes  a  proof  of  faulting  ;  2d,  smooth  walls, 
slickensides  and  clay  selvages  are  proof  that  the  walls  have  rubbed  on  each 
other  and  he  likens  the  walls  to  “  two  slabs  which  the  stone  dresser  is 
surfacing.” 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  first  of  these  opinions  at  present  further 
than  to  say  that  his  evidence  is  faulty  in  one  respect.  There  are  veins 
that  are  fairly  regular  in  their  dip,  others  that  are  very  irregular,  not  only 
changing  the  degree  but  even  the  direction  of  their  dip.  When  there  are 
several  sharp  changes  in  the  angle  of  dip,  or  when  there  is  a  reversal  of 
dip,  the  walls  are  so  interlocked  that  up  and  down  movement  on  each 
other  must  be  impossible.  I  have  lately  examined  a  mine  in  which  the 
vein  beginning  near  the  surface  with  a  dip,  say,  of  45°.  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  verticality,  and  then  passed  over  to  a  dip  in  the  oppo.site  direc¬ 
tion.  If  the  dip  were  regular,  the  profile  of  the  vein  might  be  called  cir¬ 
cular,  but  this  regular  increase  of  dip  was  accompanietl  by  pronounced 
local  irregularities,  amounting  in  one  place  to  absolute  hoiizontality  for 
a  considerable  distance.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  such  interlocked 
walls  to  move  on  each  other  without  shearing  off  the  projecting  bosses  or 
dislocating  the  moving  wall  at  re-entrant  angles. 

With  all  our  observation  of  veins  such  results  of  motion  has  not  often 
been  pointed  out.  and  therefore  we  must  acknowledge  that  one  important 
and  obvious  proof  of  motion  is  absent,  Mr.  Williams  fails  to  shew  that 
the  Veins  with  regular  dip  present  any  phenomena  different  from  those 
in  veins  of  irregular  dip  and  until  this  is  done  I  doubt  if  mere  regularity 
of  dip  can  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  faulting. 

However,  it  is  his  second  proposition  that  I  propose  to  discuss:  Are 
smooth  walls,  slickensides  and  clay  selvages  proof  of  rubbing  motion? 
In  denying  this  assertion  I  am  not  attacking  views  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Williams.  They  are  so  commonly  found  in  mining  literature  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  no  belief  more  general.  Mr,  Williams  has  merely  given  the 
latest  expression  to  the  received  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  represents 
it  accurately,  for  he  supposes  slickensides  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
extremely  slow  motion  of  rock  surfaces  upon  each  other  under  powerful 
pressure. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  veins  are  not  the  only  form  of  crevices 
known.  Bedding  planes  between  rock  strata  are  found  in  much  greater 
number  than  veins.  These  sedimentai^  rocks,  once  horizontal,  have  been 
lifted  into  all  degrees  of  dip  up  to  verticality.  They  have  been  bent,  twisted 
and  shoved  and  always  under  powerful  pressure.  Their  surfaces  must 
have  been  rubbed  on  each  other.  Why  do  we  not  find  slickensides  in  them  ? 
The  common  impression  is  that  the  movement  in  vein  walls  has  been  re¬ 
current,  but  there  is  just  as  much  proof  that  it  has  been  recurrent  in  beds. 

The  assumption  that  slickensides  are  surfaces  rubbed  to  a  polish  by  the 
movement  of  vein  walls  had  its  origin  in  the  earlv  years  of  geological 
study  when  violent  movements  were  believed  in.  Violence  and  rapidity 
of  dynamic  action  have  been  superseded  in  great  measure  by  the  slow 
continuous  action  through  long  periods  of  time,  which  is  usually  accepted 
now  as  the  method  of  geological  changes.  It  waseasy  to  understand  how 
rapid  movement  could  polish,  for  that  is  the  method  of  artificial  polishing 
to  this  day,  but  no  one  has  given  the  least  proof  that  the  slow  movement 
which  the  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  had  could  produce  a  polish. 
Imagine  a  bootblack  w'hose  brush  moved  an  inch  a  century  !  Would  he 
get  a  “  shine”  in  ten  million  years? 

I  examined  recently  a  gold  mine  in  which  the  vein,  2  to  3  ft.  thick,  was 
over  large  areas  entirely  composed  of  slickensided  slabs  of  quartz.  If  the 
hanging  wall  were  removed  the  quartz  could  be  pried  out  with  a  crowbar 
and  slabs  produced  from  1  to  6  in.  thick,  with  slickensides  on  both  faces. 
If  these  had  been  flat  slabs  I  suppo-^e  it  would  be  suggested  that  they  were 
marked  by  being  rubbed  against  each  other,  but  they  were  irregular  in 
tbickness-and  re.sembled  figs  that  have  been  pressed  into  a  box.  Their 
iiTegularities  were  so  great  that  they  could  not  have  been  rubbed  on  each 
other  without  forcing  the  walls  apart.  The  case  was  further  interesting 
because  there  was  no  polish,  the  surfaces  being  formed  of  striations,  but 
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otherwise  “  dead”  or  unpolished.  There  were  isolated  cases  of  polishing, 
and  there  were  also  parts  of  the  vein  w-hich  seemed  to  be  solid  and  not 
formed  of  striated  slabs;  but  they  were  exceptions.  Taking  that  vein  as 
it  exists  to-day  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  movement,  either  slow  or  rapid 
exerted  now,  could  continue  the  work  of  striating  those  slabs  or  move 
them  upon  each  other. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  slickensides  many  years  ago  by  a  specimen 
of  quartz  which  had  two  areas  of  markings  on  its  face.  The  markings  were 
deep,  and  so  placed,  nearly  at  right  angles,  that  the  rubbing  surface  which 
matched  this  piece  could  not  have  been  moved  in  any  direction  without 
obliterating  one  or  both  of  the  markings.  The  two  sets  of  markings  could 
not  have  been  made  at  the  same  time,  for  if  so  they  proved  it  was  motion 
m  two  contrary  directions  at  once.  Nor  could  one  have  been  made  after 
the  other  without  destroying  the  first.  I  was  convinced  that  these  marks 
were  made  by  some  other  means  than  rubbing. 

In  the  Ckimstock  the  great  bodies  of  quartz  are  intersected  by  layers  of 
clay  which  have  been  referred,  like  other  vein  clays,  to  the  results  of 
rubbing.  Originally  they  were  lavers  of  the  eruptive  rock  in  which  the 
quartz  lies,  and  as  I  understand  the  theories  of  those  who  assert  that 
they  were  made  by  faulting,  the  rock  and  the  quartz  were  solid  at  first, 
but  the  one  has  b(^n  rubbed  down  to  clay  and’the  other  to  sand.  How 
this.could  be  done  under  pressure  without  squeezing  the  sandy  quartz 
into  the  clay  has  not  been  explained.  These  theorists  assert  that  there 
are  rolled  pebbles  in  the  clay  and  that  the  rolling  has  been  done  by  the 
faulting.  How  could  the  clay  be  rubbed  up  in  this  manner  in  the 
presence  of  sandy  quartz  without  mingling  the  two  ? 

The  subject  of  vein  formation  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  books  and  articles  are  written  upon  it  every  year.  In  most 
of  these  writings,  and  I  think  in  all  of  them  that  refer  to  fissures,  a  rub¬ 
bing  movement  of  the  walls  is  assumed  as  a  fact.  It  is  so  little  questioned 
that  even  men  who  believe  that  the  fissure  was  an  open  one  with  w^alls 
standing  apart  refer  the  clays  and  slickensides  in  them  to  the  action  of 
these  walls,  w’hich  according  to  their  conception  were  not  in  contact ! 

In  surface  geology,  faulting  is  proved  by  the  discovery  that  a  given 
member  of  the  strata  is  displaced  vertically  along  a  certain  line  compared 
to  its  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  When  we  turn  to  veins  we  are 
met  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  as  a  rule  faults  of  this  kind  are  not 
marked  by  the  presence  of  veins,  and  that  the  veins  in  which  rubbing 
motion  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  do  not  show  this  displacement, 
and  yet  faulting  and  rubbing  of  vein  walls  are  written  of  as  if  they  were 
fundamental  axioms  and  of  the  most  common  occurrence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  examine  these  fundamental  ideas 
and  ascertain  what  they  are  based  on.  What  is  the  proof  that  vein  walls 
have  rubbed  each  other?  If  we  are  to  eliminate  crude  and  hasty 
assumptions  from  the  theory  of  veins,  can  we  continue  to  ascribe  stria- 
tions,  slickensides  and  clays  to  rubbing  ?  If  this  is  the  true  explanation 
there  must  be  some  evidence  to  support  it,  for  these  phenomena  are 
probably  the  most  common  of  all  the  appearances  found  in  mines. 
I  ask  these  questions  in  good  faith.  Among  your  readers  there  are  a 
large  number  of  acute  observers,  deeply  interested  in  this  subject  and  en- 
engaged  daily  in  the  study  of  veins  of  all  kinds.  If  any  one  of  them  can 
iwint  to  evidences  which  establish,  either  conclusively  or  reasonabi the 
fact  of  motion  of  one  vein  wall  upon  another,  he  will  confer  a  greater 
benefit  upon  geology  than  any  student  of  vein  phenomena  in  the  last 
thirty  years  can  pride  himself  upon.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  internal 
evidences  of  veins.  It  is  possible  that  smooth  walls,  clays  and  slicker-sides 
are  formed  in  some  other  way  than  by  faulting  and  rubbing.  anJ  the 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  your  readers  is  this:  Disregarding  these 
phenomena  that  I  object  to,  is  there  any  other  proof  of  movement  in  the 
walls  of  the  veins  they  are  familiar  with  ?  John  A.  ChcivCU. 

New  York,  April,  1892. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUE  COUNTRY’S  HIGHWAYS.* 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  William  H.  Smeaton,  M.  E. 

The  offering  of  a  prize  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways  of  our 
country  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  as  made  know 
through  your  columns  of  February  27th,  as  a  means  of  drawing  out  the 
best  and  most  practical  thoughts  of  practical  men  upon  this  subject,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  most  commendable  and  patriotic  as  a  digest  of  the 
prize  essays  will  probably  present  a  plan  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  all  points  of  difficulty,  and  give  us  a  system  of  highways  in  this 
country  that  will  not  only  be  abreast  with  our  advanced  civilization  and 
an  ornament  to  the  country,  but  of  vast  industrial  importance. 

As  I  understand,  the  requirements  in  the  case  are  not  to  lay  out  in  this 
country,  as  in  a  new  one,  a  system  of  roads  that  shall  be  perfectly  straight 
and  diverging  directly  from  populous  centers  to  agricultural  districts; 
that  shall  be  perfectly  smooth  and  therefore  constructed  of  the  hardest 
material  obtainable;  and  that  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  maximum 
grades  in  passing  over  hills  may  fall  within  limits  scientifically  prescribed: 
all  this  can  be  found  in  the  standard  engineering  books  on  the  subject  of 
road  building — but  thev  are  to  economically  remodel  the  existing  high¬ 
ways,  many  of  which  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  that  our  internal  trans¬ 
portation  may  be  accomplished  at  greater  speed  and  at  less  cost  than  at 
present. 

According  to  my  ideas,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  I 
will  treat  under  two  heads-^the  practical  and  the  legal. 

The  fVacfica/.— Under  this  head  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  economy,  and  there  is  throughout  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  particularly,  a  most  economical  material  at  hand  in  the  form  of 
the  stone  walls  that  line  the  highways 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  this  stone  be  used  to  remodel  the  roads  and 
cheap  rail  fences  be  erected  instead.  The  usual  custom  of  crushing  the 
stone  to  pass  through  a  3-in.  ring,  and  depositing  the  screened  stone  seve¬ 
ral  inches  thick  on  the  roadbed,  w’ith  the  fines  on  top,  then  rolled,  should 
not  be  followed,  but  the  large  stones  from  the  wall  should  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  upon  a  carefully  cleaned  roadbed  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  in., 
and  a  wudth  of  22  ft,,  with  the  large  and  regular  stones  built  alqng  either 
side  as  closely  as  possible  to  form  a  durable  side  wall  for  the  gutters  or 

*The  articles  are  sent  us  in  response  to  our  offer  to  publish  essays  in  conii>etition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  made  in  our 
issue  of  February  27th.— Ed.  E.  and  M.  J. 


side  ditches,  the  interstices  to  be  carefully  filled  in  with  broken  stone  and 
well  rammed  to  the  surface  of  the  rest:  upon  this  is  to  be  placed  broken 
stone,  selected  from  the  best  of  the  region,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  9  in.  This 
should  be  either  well  rammed  or  rolled.  As  erosion  by  water  is  the  chief 
destroyer  of  all  roads,  the  surface  should  have  a  slope  of  5  to  6  in.  from 
the  center  each  way;  the  ditches  should  be  3  ft.  wide  on  each  side,  that 
the  water  may  be  removed  quickly  and  with  as  little  erosion  as  possible. 
On  long  hills  depressions  should  be  cut  across  the  road  at  every  50  yards 
to  obviate  the  scour  of  the  water  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  hill.  A 
sidewalk,  4  ft.  wide,  should  be  leveled  up  on  one  side  at  least  with  a 
slight  pitch  into  the  side  ditch.  Culverts  should  be  introduced  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  is  generally  done  in  practice  and  built  larger.  Steep  hills 
should  be  avoided  where  the  expense  is  slight  m  shifting  the  roadbed. 

The  Legal. — No  matter  how  perfect  a  plan  there  is  devised  to  renovate 
the  highways,  unless  laws  are  enacted  to  carry  out  such  plans,  it  is  only  a 
loss  of  time.  A  bill  should  be  framed  to  be  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
each  State,  compelling  the  farmer  to  construct  a  given  amount  of  road 
each  year  and  to  be  credited  on  his  tax  list  for  the  time  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended.  Where  a  farmer  owns  a  long  stretch  of  main  thoroughfare, 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  him;  as,  for  instance,  compelling  his 
neighbors,  w’hose  work  has  been  completed,  to  assist  him,  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  prison  labor.  Under  such  provision,  the  mam  roads  of  each 
State  could  be  macadamized  in  three  or  four  years  in  a  manner  that  would 
last  for  a  long  term  of  years  if  repairs  were  rigidly  kept  up.  Then  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  tumed^to  the  rest  of  the  highways  till  they  were  all  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  annual  repairs  on  any  farmer’s  whole  line  would  not  consume 
any  more  time  than  the  first  year’s  work  did.  This  law  would  not  apply 
to  incorporated  towns  or  cities  as  their  corporation  councils  construct 
good  roads.  A  competent  engineer,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  should  be 
appointed  for  each  county  of  each  State,  and  when  the  roads  were  once 
finished,  the  assistants  could  be  dispensed  with  and  "the  engineer,  alone, 
could  inspect  the  condition  of  the  road  in  the  future.  He  should  see  that 
the  law  was  rigidly  complied  with  in  the  original  construction  and  re¬ 
wards  might  be  offered  to  private  citizens  who  might  report  any  imper¬ 
fection  in  construction. 

Finally. — In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  side  ditches  should  be  dug  deeper 
and  broader,  and  the  slope  of  the  road,  fmm  the  center  to  the  ditches, 
should  be  sharper  to  throw^  off  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  some 
regions  the  roadsides  should  be  lined  with  trunks  of  trees  to  preserve  the 
borders,  the  ends  should  be  dovetailed  and  stakes  driven  at  the  middle  and 
ends  of  each  tree.  In  wet,  clayey  districts,  the  road  should  be  corduroyed 
with  the  most  durable  timber  available.  These  last  two  precautions  I 
found  were  the  only  means  of  maintaining  roads  in  the  tropics  where  a 
clayey  soil  was  constantly  deluged  with  heavy  rains. 


Mineral  Production  of  the  Clausthal  District  in  1891.  — The  pro 
duction  of  the  mines  in  this  district  of  Germany  in  1891  as  compared  with 
1890  was  as  follows,  the  fignre.s  for  1890  being  in  parentheses  following 
those  for  1891:  Stone  coal,  748.685  tons  (753,551);  brown  coal,  324,496 
(280.973):  iron  ore,  367.553  (400,547);  zinc  ore,  9,405  (8,283);  lead  ore, 
47,355  (48,633);  copper  ore,  20,595  (19,242);  silver  ore.  130  (1.52).  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  smelting  works  were  as  follows.  Pig  iron,  1,46.3  (1,524);  lead, 
12,748  (13,037);  cooper,  1.233  (1,2.57).  sulphate  of  copper,  1.439  (2,295);  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  3,485  (3.039);  sulphuric  acid,  18,526  (21,128);  gold,  121*15 
kilos.  (148 *.56);  silver,  52,281  kilos.  (54,922). 

The  Von  Danger  and  Cooper  Puddling  Furnace.— This  is  a  reversi¬ 
ble  furnace  of  the  Pietzka  type,  and  consists  of  two  hearths,  which  can 
be  rotated  on  a  vertical  axis  so  as  to  change  their  position  with  relation 
to  the  flues.  The  chief  features  of  this  invention  consist  in  having  the 
hydraulic  apparatus  for  lifting  the  hearth  placed  above  instead  of  below 
the  furnace,  in  having  beneath  the  hearthplates  a  rectangular  chamber 
of  sheet  iron  through  which  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  furnace,  the 
chamber  being  divided  by  partitions  so  that  the  air  takes  a  zigzag  course, 
and  in  having  the  line  of  junction  of  the  furnace  shaped  so  that  the  sur¬ 
faces  in  contact  form  parts  of  two  parallel  and  co-axial  cones  joined  by  a 
narrow  annular  strip. 

Refractory  Bricks  of  Magnesia  and  Chrome  Iron  Ore. — Leo  has 
tested  a  sample  of  magnochromite  from  Tampadel  in  a  Deville  blast 
furnace  to  ascertain  its  capability  of  withstanding  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  open-hearth  steel  furnace.  The  sample  had  the  composition: 
Chromic  oxide,  35^-42^: ;  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  19;^-22^  ;  magnesia. 
16^-18;?.  and  silica,  3^-5^.  The  lining  of  the  Deville  furnace  was  mag¬ 
nesite,  and  a  magnesia  brick  and  a  Dinas  firebrick  w*ere  heated  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  result  of  the  experiment, 
according  to  Iron,  shows  that  the  chrome  iron  ore  and  the  Dinas  brick 
were  completely  fused,  while  the  magnesian  lining  and  the  magnesia 
brick  w’ere  unaffected  by  the  heat  and  unattacked  by  the  fused  sample. 

Successful  Masonry  Work  in  Cold  Weather. — Speaking  of  masonry 
laid  in  very  cold  weather  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  says  that  at  Chris  - 
tiania.  in  Norway,  building  operations  are  successfully  carried  on  at  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  2°  F.,  and  that  the  work  executed  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  compares  favorably  with  summer  work.  In  fact  the  Christiania 
builders  maintain  that  it  is  superior.  The  secret  of  successful  work  under 
these  conditions  is  said  to  be  in  the  use  of  unslacked  lime  in  mixing  the 
mortar  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  being  made  up  immediately  before 
use.  The  mortar  must  be  put  in  place  before  it, loses  the  heat  due  to  the 
slacking  of  the  lime.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  lime  required,  so  that  below  12°  F.,  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
profitably. 

TranscEwpian  Sulphur  Deposits. — A  syndicate  of  Moscow  capitalists 
will  shortly,  it  is  said,  commence  to  exploit  the  rich  Transcaspian  sulphur 
deposits.  Operations  were  begun  some  years  ago,  according  to  Iron,  but 
they  failed  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  sulphur  from  the  clay 
contained  in  the  crude  ore  both  by  the  calcarone  and  the  superheated 
steam  processes.  The  new  undertaking,  which  has  a  large  capital,  w-ill 
extract  the  sulphur  by  means  of  solar  oil,  a  number  of  experiments  with 
this  method  as  applieid  to  -Transcaspian  sulphur  having  yielded  the  best 
results.  The  promoters  of  the  concern  have  naturally  in  view  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  acid  works  on  the  Volga  and  in  Baku.  The  new  industry, 
when  developed,  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Sicilian  market, 
which  has  hitherto  supplied  the  districts  named  with  the  raw  material. 


April  30,  1892. 
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HOEPFHEK’S  ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PROCESS. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  Karl  Eilere. 

Having  seen  in  the  Enqineemno  and  Mining  Journal  of  March  19th 
an  article  entitled  “  The  Siemens  Electrolytic  Process  for  the  Extraction 
of  Copper  from  its  Ores,”  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers  another  electrolytic  process  likewise  for  the  extraction  of 
copper  from  its  ores  or  from  low-grade  mattes,  which,  in  my  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  technical  men  in  Germany,  far  surpasses  even  the 
Siemens  process.  This  is  Dr,  Hoepfner’s  process,  alluded  to  on  page  327  of 
your  issue  of  March  19th.  This  process  differs  very  materially  from  that 
of  Siemens,  in  that  the  copper  is  precipitated  from  a  cuprous  chloride 
solution,  and  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  electrolytic  disposition  of 
metals  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  a  great  advantage,  for  the  same  cur¬ 
rent  will  deposit  copper  from  a  cuprous  chloride  solution  just  twice  as 
fast  as  from  a  sulphate  solution. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  my  notes  on  this  process  are  not  now  at  hand, 
and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  translating  an  article  which  appeared  in  No. 
27  of  the  “  Offlcielle  Zeitung  der  IntemationcUen  EleJctrotechnischen 
AusteUung  Frankfurt  am  Main,”  in  which  number  both  Siemens  and 
Hoepfner’s  processes  were  described,  both  being  at  the  time  exhibited  at 
the  expmition.  The  article  is  as  follows: 

“  While  copper  sulphate  solution  is  used  in  the  Siemens  and  Halske 
process  for  the  electrolytic  separation  of  copper.  Dr.  Hoepfner,  of  Giessen, 
uses  in  his  process  a  cuprous  chloride  solution  which  deposits  2’36 
grammes  of  copper  per  ampere  hour.  The  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  in  strong  brine,  or  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
lime,  and  which  contains  120  grammes  of  copper  per  litre,  flows  through 
an  electrolytic  bath  with  vertical  electrodes,  in  which  the  anodes  and 
cathodes  are  separated  by  diaphragms,  but  in  such  a  way  that  there  le 


precipitating  free  sulphur.  On  the  sulphides  of  silver  it  acts  in  the  same 
way,  and  of  this  dissolving  power  Dr.  Hoepfner  makes  practical  use. 

“  The  copper  ores,  which  may  also  contain  silver,  are  giound  very  flne 
in  a  Gruson  mill,  either  crude  or  after  having  been  roasted.  They  are 
then  raised  by  an  elevator  to  a  platform  above  the  leaching  barrels,  to 
which  they  are  afterward  transferred  as  needed. 

•‘The  leaching  barrels  are  of  wood,  of  a  capacity  of  10,000  litres  each, 
and  rotate  on  flxed  iron  wheels,  the  rotary  motion  being  obtained  by 
sprocket  wheel  and  chain.  There  must  be  three  or  four  such  barrels.  Each 
of  them  is  filled  with  8,0t>0  litres  of  the  heated  solution,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  the  ore  to  be  treated,  and  is  then  set  in  motion.  The  time 
necessary  for  the  leaching  varies  of  course  with  the  character  of  the  ore. 
It  takes  from  two  to  six  hours  to  reduce  the  cupric  chloride  solution  to  the 
cuprous  chloride.  In  practice  the  so-called  “Methodical  Leaching”  is  re¬ 
sorted  to,  that  is,  every  portion  of  ore  is  leached  out  twice,  first  by  a  so¬ 
lution  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  the  cupric  chloride,  and  then  by 
another,  very  rich  in  that  salt,  which  latter  solution  takes  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  copper  completely. 

“  When  the  solution  has  been  sufficiently  regenerated,  the  rotation  of 
the  barrel  is  stopped,  the  particles  of  ore  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear 
solution  is  drawn  off.  The  solution  is  then  cleaned  both  mechanically 
and  chemically  in  special  apparatus. 

“Besides  holding  copper,  the  solution  contains  silver,  and  certain  small 
quantities  of  such  impurities  as  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  etc.  These  are  first 
removed,  so  as  to  obtain  in  the  electrolysis  afterward  a  perfectly  pure 
copper.  The  silver  can  be  precipitated  either  chemically  or  ^electrolytic- 
ally.  An  analysis  of  the  copper  deposited  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Hoepfner 
from  very  impure  ores  showM  only  very  small  quantities  of  impurities, 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  influence  in  any  way  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

“The  advantages  of  this  process  are,  according  to  theinventor :  1.  The 


The  Hoepfner  Electrolytic  Copper  Process. 


a.  Reservoir.  d.  Electric  bath.  g.  Reservoir.  q.  Reservoir.  t.  Hopper 

b.  LMchiDKvat.  e.  Reservoir.  o.  Ore  hopper.  r.  Pump.  m.  Car, 

c.  Reservoir  in  which  solutions  are  cleaned.  A  Pump.  p.  Vat.  s.  Filter  press. 

nevertheless  a  constant  circulation  of  the  solution  along  both  electrodes,  process  yields  per  unit  of  current  just  twice  as  much  copper  as  a  sulphate 
At  the  cathodes  metallic  copper  is  deposited  from  the  solution.  process.  2.  The  silver  in  the  ore,  which  often  is  of  great  value,  will  also 

“  If  the  separate  cathodes  of  such  a  bath  have  eacn  a  surface  of  one  be  obtained.  3.  The  conductivities  of  the  solutions  are  very  good  and 
square  metre  and  the  current  be  50  amperes  per  square  metre,  then  there  their  dissolving  power  is  great. 

will  be  deposited  on  that  surface,  according  to  theory,  2’76  kilogrammes  “After  having  been  cleaned  the  solution  goes  to  the  baths  for 
of  copper  per  24  hours,  and  Dr.  Hoepfner  asserts  that  with  careful  work  electrolysis,  passes  through  them,  and  comes  out  again  as  a  cupric 
he  can  obtain  90^  of  the  quantity.  The  loss  of  10^  is  due  to  diffusion  of  chloride  solution,  which  is  again  used  ss  a  solvent.  It  is  therefore  a 
the  cupric  chloride  from  the  anodes  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  cath-  continuous  process,  in  which  the  solution  circulates  constantly,  dissolving 
odes.  and  precipitating  copper  in  its  variom  stages. 

“  The  solution  flows  continuously  from  the  cathode  cells  after  having  “The  ore  is  forced  from  ihe  barrel  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mush,  which  is 
passed  a  large  number  of  them  and  after  having  deposited  its  copper,  washed  in  a  filter  press.  It  is  due  to  this  latter  circumstance,  i.e.,  the 
That  portion  of  the  cuprous  chloride  solution  which  has  been  flowing  use  of  the  filter  press,  and  to  the  compactness  of  the  plant,  of  which  one 

during  the  same  time  continuously  through  the  anode  cells  retains  its  can  get  an  idea  by  looking  at  the  accompanying  sketch,  that  the  process 

coppw  entirely,  but,  owing  to  atomic  changes,  free  chlorine  is  generated  requires  very  little  room.  -i  j  • 

at  the  carbon  anodes  naturally  proportionate  in  quantity  to  the  amount  “The  electrolytic  plant  for  a  daily  production  of  2,000  kilogrammes  of 
of  copper  deposited  at  the  cathodes.  The  nascent  chlorine,  of  course,  copper  needs  only  800  square  metres,  while  the  entire  plant,  including 
attacks  the  cuprous  chloride,  changing  it  to  cupric  chloride,  and  thereby  machinery  and  all,  would  require  not  more  than  twice  that  area.” 
developing  positive  electromotive  force;  that  is,  electromotive  force  tend-  Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  many  improvemepts  have  been 
ing  to  precipitate  more  copper  at  the  cathodes,  so  that  the  electrolysis  made,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  abandoning  of  the  car- 
will  take  place  even  if  there  be  more  than  0'6  to  0*8  volt  for  each  bath,  bon  anodes.  These  being  so  expensive,  Dr.  Hoepfner  tried  to  replace 
while  double  that  potential  would  be  no  necessary  if  there  were  no  such  them  by  another  substance,  and  was  finally  succes^ul  last  summer  in 
chlorine  depolarization.  finding  a  very  cheap  anode,  and  which,  like  the  carbon  an<^es,  does  not 

“  The  cupric  chloride  at  the  end  is  mixed  with  the  cathode  solution  dissolve.  The  analysis  of  the  cimper  obtained  from  very  impure  ores, 
now  freed  of  its  copper,  and  this  mixed  soluti.>n  then  should  contain,  ac-  which  is  referred  to  near  the  end  of  the  article,  was  made  in  Professor 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  process,  only  one-half  as  much  copper  as  be-  Fresenius’  laboratory  in  Wiesbaden.  The  residts  were  as  follows:  Sul- 
fore  electrolysis,  or  about  60  grms.  of  copper  per  litre.  phur ,0*0004^;  iron,  trace;  arsenic,  trace;  antimony,  trace;  lead,  trace; 

“The  copper  is  now,  however,  no  longer  in  the  form  of  cuprous  nickel  and  cobalt,  0'0012)J;  molybdenum,  0’0023;t.  In  other  words  this 
chloride,  but  is  present  as  cupric  chloride.  Itis  well  known  that  this  lat-  copper  was  as  pure  as  the  best  copper.  .  ,  ,  , 

ter  chloride,  heated  as  a  dry  powder,  will  lose  half  its  chlorine,  which  To  show  that  my  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  processes  is 
goes  off  as  free  chlorine  gas.  In  solution  this  salt  is  well  adapted,  notably  corroborated  by  exrorts  and  capitalists  of  Europe,  I  have  but  to  mention 
when  heated,  to  dissolve  sulphides,  especially  that  of  copper  from  its  ores,  that  Siemens  &  Halske,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  the 
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leading  electricans  of  Germany  have  not  been  able  to  introduce  their  proc¬ 
ess  in  their  own  country;  nor  yet  in  any  other  to  my  knowledge,  except¬ 
ing  at  their  own  copper  works  at  Kedabeg  in  the  Caucasus,  Even  there, 
their  process  was  not  successful,  and  had  to  be  thrown  out;  so  that  now 
the  small  experimental  plant  at  Martinikenfelde,  near  Berlin,  which  I 
visited  in  May,  1891,  is  the  sole  repsesentative  of  their  process. 

Hoepfrier’s  process,  on  the  other  hand,*even  in  1891  had  been  adopted 
by  three  plants  in  Germany.  Of  these  the  most  carefully  designed,  both 
from  a  financial  and  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  is  doubtless  that  at 


Cathodes  and  Anodes. 

Schwarzenberg,  which  began  operations  in  September  last.  My  latest  news 
from  there  in  December  was  most  favorable  for  tbe  inventor,  and  I  have 
since  beard  that  on  the  strength  of  that  success  works  were  to  be  put  up 
in  France  and  on  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  That  we  have  not  heard 
more  of  this  process  in  our  country,  is  due  to  the  misfortune,  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  solution  of  the  ore.  Dr.  Hoepfn  er  has  run  foul  of  other  United 
States  patents.  This,  however,  cannot  in  my  opinion  stand  in  the  w-ay  of 
BO  good  a  process  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  hope  very  shortly  to  hear 
of  its  introduction  at  some  works  in  the  United  States. 


TEE  DETESMIHATION  OF  LEAD,  8ILVEB.  AND  ZING  IN  OSES  COMPOSED  OF 
GALENA  AND  BLENDE.* 

By  Emile  Anbin. 

If  we  wish  to  separate  and  determine  the  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  by  the 
wet  w-ay  in  ores  composed  of  galena  and  blende,  the  attack  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  the  separation  of 
these  metals  renders  the  operations  long  and  delicate,  and  the  silver  can¬ 
not  be  determined  with  precision.  We  have  thought  that  it  might  be 

1)referable  to  have  recouise  to  fuming  nitric  acid  to  form  an  insoluble 
ead  sulphate  and  soluble  silver  and  zinc  sulphate,  which  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  by  filtration.  The  lead  sulphate  mixed  with  the  gangue  is  then 
taken  up  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  means  of  a  suitable  solvent. 
Alkaline  sodium  tartrate,  already  indicated  in  analytical  treatises,  has 
given  us  the  best  results  in  this  operation. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  we  finally  adopted:  In  a  conical 
litre  fiask  we  act  upon  10  grms.  of  the  powdered  ore  with  50  cc.  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,  heating  the  mixture  to  ebullition  and  evaporating  to 
d^ness  on  the  sand  bath.  It  is  re-dissolved  with  heat  with  20  c  c.  of 
nitric  acid  at  36°  B..  and  when  all  the  iron  has  passed  into  solution,  the 
liquid  is  made  up  with  distilled  water  to  about  400  cc.  We  agitate  to 
re^issolve  the  soluble  sulphates  and  the  nitrates,  and  then  set  the  whole 
aside  until  the  supernatant  portion  has  become  clear. 

When  the  lead  sulphate  has  been  entirely  deposited  along  with  the 
siliceous  gangue,  the  liquid  is  decanted  through  two  plain  filters  previously 
brought  to  an  exact  equilibrium,  and  then  placed  one  within  the  other.  The 
deposit  is  brought  upon  the  filter,  completely  washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  dried.  The  weight  of  tbe  contents  is  then  ascertained  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  J^rts  of  the  filter  and  placing  them  on  the  opposite  pans 
of  the  balance.  Then  the  contents  of  the  interior  filter  are  let  fall  into  a 
glaM  mortar  and  ground  up  with  30-40  cc.  of  a  hot  solution  of  alkaline 
sodium  tartrate  at  2^  The  lead  sulphate  dissolves  rapidly,  and  we  judge 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  gangue  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  small  white  points  which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  lead  salt. 
The  two  filters,  one  within  the  other,  are  replaced  In  the  funnel,  and  the 
contents  of  the  mortar,  including  the  insoluble  portion,  are  decanted  into 
the  inner  one.  The  filter  is  washed  with  distilled  water  until  the  filtrate 
has  no  longer  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  siliceous  gangue  is  dried  and 
weighed.  The  difference  of  weight  between  the  first  and  second  weighing 
represents  the  lead  sulphate  obtained  from  the  ore.  This  weight  multi- 

Khed  by  0  6832  gives  the  lead  in  the  metallic  state.  This  result  may  easily 
e  checked  by  reprecipitating  the  lead  sulphate  thus  dissolved  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  collected  and  washed  upon  a 
double  filter,  dried  and  weighed,  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  difference  found 
in  the  previous  determination. 

The  liquid  which  contains  the  silver  and  the  zinc  is  made  up  exactly  to 
500  cc.  Of  this  we  take  50  cc.,  representing  1  grm.  of  ore,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  zinc  by  the  ordinary  method,  t.  e.,  precipitating  the  iron  and 
alumina  with  ammonia,  filtering  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  ammonium 
hydrosulphate  in  excess  to  precipitate  the  zinc,  collecting  the  deposit  of 
zinc  sulphide,  re-dissolving  it  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  and  pre¬ 
cipitating  the  filtrate  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition  with  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  The  zinc  carbonate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  and 
ignited  in  a  muflHe.  Its  weight  multiplied  by  0  8025  gives  the  zinc  in  the 
metallic  state. 

For  determining  the  silver  the  450  cc.  of  the  original  liquid  are  rapidly 
evaporated  down  in  a  capsule  to  20  or  30  cc.  It  is  let  cool,  when  there 
is  formed  a  crystalline  deposit,  which  is  separated  by  decanting  off  the 
supeniatant  liquid.  Into  the  limpid  liquid  we  throw  1  grm.  pure  sodium 
chloride  to  precipiute  the  silver  which  it  may  contain.  The  silver 
chloride  formed  is  collected  on  a  double  filter  like  that  prepared  for  the 

•rrom  BvU.  de  la  ckim.  cU '.Paris,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.,  No.  5,  p.  134,  thrquKh 
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determination  of  the  lead,  dried  and  weighed.  The  weight  multiplied  by 
0'7527  will  give  the  metallic  silver. 

The  use  of  the  double  filter  above  described  permits  us  to  simplify  the 
operation  and  to  suppress  the  incinerations  which,  in  case  of  lead  and 
silver,  occasion  losses  or  reductions  in  presence  of  organic  substances. 


THE  PARKINSON  OXYGEN  PROCESS.* 


More  than  twenty  years  ago  Tessie  du  Motay  found  that  oxygen  could 
be  cheaply  prepared  by  blowing  steam  over  potassium  manganate 
(KMn04),  the  permanganic  acid  losing  part  of  its  oxygen  and  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lower  oxide  of  manganese  with  the  formation  of  caustic  potash; 
on  reheating  this  mixture  in  contact  with  air  the  lower  oxides  of  man¬ 
ganese  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  became  converted  into  potassium 
manganate,  and  thus  bv  alternate  heating  in  presence  of  air  and  blowing 
steam  over  the  mixture  a  constant  suppl  v  of  oxygen  was  produced .  After 
the  expenditure  of  much  money  by  various  people  this  process  became 
disused,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  but  little  use  could  be  found 
for  pure  oxygen  after  it  had  been  prepared.  It  was  well  known  that  when 
barium  oxide  was  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  presence  of  air  or  oxygen, 
one  molecule  of  the  oxide  (BaO)  took  up  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  became 
converted  into  barium  dioxide  (BaO„).  and  when  the  temperature  was  in¬ 
creased  the  absorbed  atom  was  expelled  and  barium  oxide  again  formed. 
Using  these  well-known  reactions,  the  brothers  Brin  patented  appliances 
for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  which  are  to  some  extent  similar  to  those 
used  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  an  important  point  in  both  processes  being  the 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  by  passing  it  over  lime  and 
caustic  soda  before  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  barium  or  manganese 
compounds. 

The  Parkinson  process  is  a  modification  of  the  one  patented  by  Tessie 
du  Motay,  and  is  now  being  worked  by  Parkinson’s  Condensed  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Stretford,  near  Manchester.  It  is  similar  in  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  in  so  far  as  he  obtains  oxygen  by  heating  or  blowing  steam  over  the 
manganates  or  permanganates  of  potash  or  soda.  Mr.  Parkinson  first 
separates  moisture  contained  in  the  air  by  refrigeration  or  chemical 
means.  Although  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  prwess,  as  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  air  neither  aids  nor  interferes  with  his  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  or  appliances,  the  important  point,  however,  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  former  is  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  air,  and  wdiich,  as  in  the  Brin  process, 
he  removes  by  passing  it  over  lime,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  lime-box  such  as  that  used  at  gas  w’orks,  and  then  over  caustic 
soda,  which  would  thoroughly  remove  the  carbonic  acid.  One  charge  of 
caustic  soda  is  said  to  remain  good  for  about  six  months  when  in  constant 
use.  Parkinson’s  process  is  different  from  Du  Motay ’s,  inasmuch  as  Park¬ 
inson  brings  air  in  contact  with  his  heated  manganates  under  pressure, 
and  removes  the  oxygen  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  manganates  un¬ 
der  a  vacuum;  in  this  he  imitates  the  processes  employed  by  Messrs.  Brin. 
He  does  not,  howerver,  remove  by  his  present  appliances  all  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  so  that  he  cannot  prepare  directly  by  his  process  pure  nitrf)- 
gen;  this  is  a  matter  at  present  of  little  importance,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
commercial  use  for  the  pure  gas. 

The  novelty  of  Parkinson’s  process  then  depends  chiefly  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  appliances  for  heating  his  manganates  and  on  the  use  of  pumps  and 
appliances  for  supplying  air  to  and  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  the 
retorts.  Another  novelty  in  the  process  will  be  found  in  the  method  for 
bringing  the  manganates  into  a  porous  condition,  so  that  the  air  may  act 
upon  them  more  easily;  this  he  does  by  mixing  into  a  plastic  mass  or  paste 
the  ground  permanganates  of  potash  or  soda  with  a  small  quantity  (alx>ut 
15^)  of  ordinary  porcelain  or  China  clay,  or  similar  inert  material.  This 
mixture  he  puts  into  small  molds  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  sets 
them  on  a  series  of  shelves  in  a  retort  resembling  an  ordinary  kitchen 
boiler.  From  the  center  of  this  is  fixed  an  upright  iron  rod  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  circular  shelves,  each  of  which  is  perforated  in  the  center  and 
fitted  with  a  collar;  each  shelf  after  being  filled  with  the  molds  contain¬ 
ing  the  clay  and  permanganate  mixture  is  lowered  into  the  retort,  each 
sliding  over  the  central  spindle  in  the  retort.  When  full,  heat  being 
applied  at  the  bottom  and  round  it  by  means  of  gaseous  fuel,  an  air-tight 
lid  is  firmly  fastened  on  and  a  pipe  is  taken  from  this  retort  to  the  vacuum 

S.  The  mixture  is  thus  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  at  first,  and  then 
ito  a  high  temperature,  the  contents  of  the  molds  being  left  in  a 
porous  condition  by  reason,  first,  of  the  water  gradually  dying  off  from 
the  China  clay  and  permanganate  mixture,  and  afterward  by  the  escape 
of  the  oxygen  from  the  mixture. 

For  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  the  patentee  fills  retorts  resembling 
U-tubes.  The  U-tube  is,  however,  produced  by  dividing  a  long  flatteneci 
cast  iron  tube  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  metal  plate,  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  Another  tube  is  passed  through  each  leg  of  the  U-tube 
thus  formed,  through  which  the  flame  and  flue  gases  from  the  furnace 
pass  for  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  heating  the  contents;  the  oxygen 
producing  mixture  is  thus  contained  in  the  annular  space  between  the  flue 
tubes  and  the  leg  to  the  U-tube,  Into  this  annular  space  also  projects 
from  the  flue-tube  pieces  of  metal,  which  act  as  trays  for  the  support  of 
the  permanganate  mixture,  and  which  serve  for  conducting  the  heat  from 
the  flue  tubes  to  the  manganate  mixture.  Three  of  these  U-tube  retorts 
are  required  for  each  oxygen-producing  set;  the  first  is  employed  for 
simply  heating  the  air  under  pressure  before  it  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
one  or  other  of  the  two  U-iubes  set  side  by  side  with  it.  The  whole  ap¬ 
paratus  is  fixed  into  and  upon  a  circular  iron  drum,  about  10  ft.  high  and 
about  10  ft.  diameter,  the  engine,  and  pumps,  and  other  machinery  being 
set  on  the  top  of  this  drum;  the  heads  of  the  retorts  are  seen  on  the  top, 
and  they  are  suspended  from  it  by  girders  passing  across  it,  and  thus  hang 
into  the  furnace  contained  in  the  iron  cylinder  below. 

The  objects  of  the  plant  used  are  to  arrange,  first,  that  air  at  a  pressure 
of  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  shall  act  upon  the  manganate  mixture  in 
one  of  the  retorts  for  two  minutes;  second,  after  that  time  that  the 
pressure  shall  be  removed  and  the  hot  air.  which  consists  chiefly  of 
nitrogen — the  oxygen  having  been  largely  removed  by  the  manganate 
mixture — shall  be  passed  below  appliances  with  the  view  of  utilizing  the 
heat  it  contains  by  giving  up  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  air  or  gas  used 
in  the  combustion  chambers  below ;  third,  that,  simultaneously  with 
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allowing  the  compressed  air  to  escape  a  valve  should  be  opened  in  the 
furnace,  which  allows  the  flame  to  play  upon  the  outside  of  that  retort, 
and  on  the  inside  the  two  flue  tubes,  which  penetrate  the  two  legs  of 
each  retort,  while  it  simultaneously  closes  valves,  supplying  the  other 
retort  with  gaseous  fuel — the  one  retort  being  thus  allowed  to  cool  down 
as  air  is  being  forced  into  it.  while  the  other  retort — which  is  being 
simultaneously  exhausted  of  its  gaseous  contents— during  two  minutes  is 
being  heated  up  to  assist  the  vacuum  pumps  in  removing  the  oxygen  from 
the  manganate  mixture. 

It  is  obvious  that,  after  the  pressure  has  been  removed,  and  the  hot 
nitrogen  left  in  the  retort  allowi^  to  escape,  there  will  still  remain  in  the 
retort  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  must  be  removed  before 
the  liberated  gas  can  m  regarded  as  satisfactorily  pure  oxygen.  This  is 
achieved  by  a  valve  fixed  on  the  top  of  each  retort,  consisting  of  a  piston, 
which  is  held  up  by  a  spring.  In  this  position  it  has  opened  a  valve  which 
allows  the  gas  pumped  from  the  retort  by  the  vacuum  pump  to  pass  away 
into  the  air,  and  the  spring  is  so  adjust^  that  it  keeps  open  this  exit  for 
the  air  until  the  pressure  in  the  retort  is  equal  to  a  barometric  pressure  of 
25  in. ,  when  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top  of  the  piston  pushes 
it  down  against  the  spring,  and  this  is  connected  with  another  valve, 
which  it  opens  as  the  piston  descends,  thus  opening  communication  with 
a  pipe  leading  to  the  gas-holder,  and  allowing  the  gas,  which  consists  of 
almost  pure  oxygen,  teing  passed  to  the  gas-holder.  When  the  air  under 
pressure  from  the  heating  retort  is  again  passed  into  this  retort,  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  and  the  spring  pushes  up  the  piston,  oi^ningthe  valve, 
which  puts  it  into  communication  with  the  tube  leading  through  the 
vacuum  pump  to  the  open  air,  again  to  be  pushed  down  so  as  to  put  the 
gas  in  the  retort  in  communication  with  the  gas-holder  when  the  air  in¬ 
side  has  been  removed  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

There  are  two  force  pumps  and  one  vacuum  pump  worked  from  the 
same  crank-shaft.  The  first  pulls  the  air  though  the  lime  in  the  lime  box, 
and  passes  it  on  to  the  second  force  pump,  which  compresses  it,  passing  it 


the  force  pumps:  it  thus  cools  the  pumps,  and  the  heat  produced  by  the 
compression  is  also  utilized.  From  the  jacket  it  passes  along  pipes  4  to 
the  superheater  where  it  is  compressed.  The  “  nitrogen  relief  vAlve” 
shown  in  Fig.  1  is  practically  a  safety  valve  weighted  to  about  5-lb.  pres¬ 
sure,  from  which  the  air  escapes  if  the  pressure  rises  above  that  required, 
and  air  more  or  less  exhausted  of  its  oxygen  is  constantly  escaping  from 
this  valve.  The  dotted  lines  and  straight  lines  joining  the  two  retorts  on 
either  side  of  the  supierheater  show  the  position  of  vacuum  and  pressure 
in  each  pair  respectively,  the  valves  which  reverse  the  vacuum  and  pres¬ 
sure  being  worked  by  the  engine  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  or  drum. 

I^tly,  an  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  3  for  sepa¬ 
rating,  automatically,  the  residual  air  in  the  retorts  before  the  oxygen  is 
sufficiently  pure  to  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  gas  holder.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  is  shown  in  the  illustration  in  the  position  it  would  take.  When 
there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  retorts  equivalent  to  an  indication  of  25  in. 
barometric  pressure,  the  piston  A  being  forced  down  against  the  pushing  up 
action  of  the  steel  spring  U  by  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air,  toe  tube  £  is 
connected  with  the  vacuum  tube  or  tube  leading  from  the  retort  to  the 
vacuum  pump,  the  tube  F  with  the  tube  leading /rom  the  vacuum  pump 
to  the  gas  holder.  When  the  valves  are  reversed  by  the  machinery  so  as 
W  allow  the  air  under  pressure  in  one  set  of  retorts  to  escape,  the  vacuum 
is  destroyed  in  the  tube  B,  and  the  piston  A  is  pushed  up,  thus  closing  the 
valve  E  and  opening  the  valve  D  on  the  spindle  above  it.  the  air  then 
from  the  vacuum  pump  escapes  directly  by  the  valve  at  D  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere;  as  the  vacuum  approaches  an  indication  of  25  in.  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  piston  A  pushes  it  down  and  closes  the  top  valve,  and  simulta¬ 
neously  opens  the  valve  which  directs  the  oxygen  on  to  the  gas  holder. 

The  Siemens  furnace  is  situated  at  a  position  nearly  below  the  “nitro¬ 
gen  valve,”  and  the  gas  and  air  is  directed  alternately  to  one  side  and  the 
other  by  dampers  altered  every  half  hour.  By  this  means  the  brickwork 
through  which  the  gases  pass  becomes  heated  to  bright  redness,  and 
when  the  current  of  the  gas  is  reversed  the  bricks  on  the  other  side  (shown 


through  two  cylinders  filled  with  lumps  of  solid  caustic  soda.  This  is  for 
the  puriiose  of  removing  any  trace  of  carbonic  acid  which  might  yet  re¬ 
main  in  the  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  trace  of  oily 
matters  which  it  might  have  carried  from  the  pumps,  tecause  if  any  trace 
of  oil  were  carried  over  into  the  retorts  it  would  be  turned  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  the  former  of  which  would  gradually  destroy  the  oxygen- 
producing  qualities  of  the  manganate  mixture  ;  from  these  caustic  soda 
vessels  the  air  passes  on  to  the  heating  retorts,  and  is  there  compressed. 
A  ratchet  wheel  connected  with  the  piston  of  the  engine  which  works  the 
pumps  reverses  the  connections  with  the  two  retorts,  and  places  them  al- 
ternatfly  every  two  minutes  in  connection  with  the  heating  retort,  from 
which  it  receives  the  compressed  air,  and  with  the  vacuum  pump,  the 
same  piston  also  working  simultaneously;  the  valves  in  the  gas  furnace 
below  allow  the  two  retorts  to  be  heated  and  cooled  alternately  evefy  two 
minutes.  There  is  a  Siemens  gas-producing  furnace  inside  the  large  iron 
drum  which  is  fed  with  coke  by  a  hopper  from  the  outside,  the  water 
vapor  being  supplied  from  a  large  pan  placed  under  the  producer. 

Our  illustration,  fig.  2,  shows  a  half-sectional  elevation  of  the  heating 
retort  in  the  center  smrounded  by  two  pairs  of  retorts  containing  the 
manganate  mixture.  In  this  arrangement,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
w’orked  at  present  by  the  company  at  their  works  in  Stretford,  two  re¬ 
torts  are  charged  from  the  same  heating  retort,  but  by  two  sets  of  com¬ 
pressing  pumps,  and  two  exhausted  by  two  sets  of  vacuum  pumps  alter¬ 
nately.  The  whole  is  of  cast  iron  in  one  piece;  the  one-half  of  the  retort 
is  shown  in  section;  the  projecting  pieces  of  iron  are  arranged  spirally 
both  inside  the  retort  itself  and  inside  the  flue  pipe,  and  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  the  retort  and  conducting  the  heat  from  the  flue  to 
the  manganate  mixture  in  the  retort.  The  position  of  these  retorts  is 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  1,  page  282.  There  are  five  retorts, 
one  being  in  the  center  for  superheating  the  air  before  it 
passes  into  the  two  retorts  marked  D  on  the  one  side,  or  into  the  two 
marked  on  the  other.  The  air  enters  the  apparatus  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  line  (1),  which  shows  the  pipe  leading  to  the  force  pumps 
from  the  lime  chamber,  along  which  the  purified  air  flows;  arriving  at 
the  force  pump  it  is  compressed  and  returned  to  the  soda  purifier,  after 
passing  through  which  it  returns  by  the  pipe  3  to  the  jackets  surrounding 


in  Fig.  2  by  dotted  lines)  become  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  air  required 
for  combustion  being  heated  by  passing  through  the  red-hot  brickwork 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  combustion  is  taking  place,  the 
flame  passing  through  a  series  of  holes  in  the  brickwork  into  the  heating 
chamber,  into  whi«i  the  retorts  are  suspended,  and  passing  away  by 
the  flue’  tubes  which  pass  through  the  legs  of  each  retort. 

The  oxygen  produced  is  said  to  contain  from  98  to  1(X)5^  of  pure  oxygen, 
and  to  cost  from  25  cents  to  37|  cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  Two  retorts,  work¬ 
ing  with  1  ton  of  coke  per  day  and  one  set  of  pumps,  are  said  to  produce 
7.500  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen,  measured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure, 
while,  with  two  sets  of  pumps  and  retorts,  with  the  same  attendance  and 
a  small  amount  more  fuel,  12,000  cu.  ft.  per  day  are  calculated  to  be  p^ 
duced.  Skilled  attendance  is  not  required,  and  the  apparatus  works  with 
remarkable  smoothness. 


Coal  Production  in  New  South  Wales. — The  outputs  of  the  associated 
collieries,  Newcastle,  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  last,  were  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Colliery  Ouardian:  Wallsend,  381,320  tons;  A.  A.  Company. 
310,042;  Newcastle,  224,345;  Lambton,  186,736;  Co-operative,  130,715;  Bur- 
wood,  125,027;  Greta,  116,847;  Ferndale,  23,226;  totals,  1,498,258  tons.  In 
the  year  1890  the  output  was  as  follows:  Wallsend,  346,437  tons;  A.  A. 
Company,  252,687;  Newcastle,  187,902;  Lambton,  139,375:  Co-operative, 
143,682;  Burwood,  90,204;  Greta,  88,535;  Ferndale,  40,626;  total  for  1890, 
1,289,458  tons,  showing  an  increase  for  1891  of  208,800  tons.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  in  comparing  the  above  figures  for  the  genei^  strike 
in  1890,  which  closed  the  mines  for  eleven  weeks.  In  1889,  which  shows 
the  largest  output  on  record  for  the  district,  the  above  collieries  raised 
1,670,836  tons,  or  172,578  tons  more  than  last  year.  Wallsend  in  that 
year  raised  447.370  tons.  The  returns  of  output  of  non-associated  collieries 
are  not  to  hand,  the  various  offices  declining  to  give  the  quantity.  In 
1890  the  pits  brides  the  ones  now  in  the  association  raised  830,588  tons, 
but  last  year  many  of  them  greatly  increased  their  output,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  they  raised  1,220,000  tons.  Thse  figures  are  based  on  coal  carried 
over  the  railways.  The  total  output  of  the  district  for  the  last  year  is 
therefore  the  largest  on  record,  being  approximately  2,718,258  tons,  as 
compared  with  2,1^,046  tons  in  1890,  and  2,634,347  in  1889. 
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THE  ELIZABETHTON  (TENH.)  CO-OPERATIVE  TOWH  BOBBLE. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Minirg  Jonmal  by  Edmund  0.  Fechin,  Bouioke,  Va. 

I  start  out  by  saying  as  plainly  as  possible  that  I  am  going  to  attack 
the  financial  plan  and  present  management  of  the  co-operative  town  com¬ 
pany  of  Elizabethton,  Caiter  County,  Tennessee,  and  this  attack  will  prin¬ 
cipally  consist  of  the  presentation  of  cold  facts  and  hard  figures,  wdiich 
will  enable  every  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

I  premise  my  article  by  saying  that,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have 
regarded  the  junction  of  the  Doe  and  Watauga  rivers  (Elizabethton)  as 
the  strongest  point  in  the  whole  South  for  the  making  of  high  grade  iron 
and  steel,  both  by  the  acid  and  basic  process.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  by  my  friend,  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  some  years  since, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  a  large  and  wdde-spread  territory.  Within 
2.5  miles  of  the  great  Cranberry  magnetic  ore  mines,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Potsdam  and  Chilhowie  brown  ores,  and.  by  the  opening  of  the  South 
Atlantic  &  Ohio  Railroad,  within  100  miles  of  the  excellent  coking  coals 
of  Wise  County,  Virginia,  a  region  heretofore  neglected  is  rapidly  and 
rightly  coming  to  the  front,  and,  wdth  proper  financial  and  business  man¬ 
agement,  must,  in  the  near  future,  stand  in  the  very  foremost  rank  as  the 
point  where  a  great  and  most  successful  industrial  town  and  city  can  be 
built. 

The  man  rement  of  the  Co-Operative  Town  Companv  is  entitled  to  the 
largest  credit  for  the  good  sense  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection 
of  the  location  for  its  enterprise.  Commencing  at  Elizabethon  it  has  se¬ 
cured,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  tract  of  less  than  150  acres,  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Watauga  for  a  distance  of  between  four  and 
five  miles,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows  thesunerb  Watauga  River. 
Ordinarily  a  purchase  of  .TjODO  to  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  South  means  a 
large  amount  of  hilly  or  mountain  land  comparatively  worthless,  but 
these  lands  stop  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  embrace  only  farming 
lands,  many  of  them  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

It  would  be  impossible  anywhere  to  find  a  fairer  scene  than  the 
Watauga  Valley.  Standing  on  the  gentle  eminence  of  Collins  Hill  the 
gazer  has  before  him  a  sight  that  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
wide  vallev,  with  noble  mountains  on  either  side,  and  everywhere  in  the 
distance,  the  broad  expanse  of  fertile  wheat  and  com  fields,  and  meadows 
dotted  with  farm-houses;  the  rippling  brooks  coming  in  on  every  side  to 
swell  the  splendid  flow  of  the  Watauga  River,  and  these,  combined  with  the 
bracing  and  health  giving  air  of  1..5()0  feet  above  tide,  the  scene  and  sight 
is  simply  ideal,  and  I  can  imagine  no  spot  on  earth  that  can  be  rendered 
more  inviting  to  the  artisan  or  agriculturist,  the  invalid,  or  the  man  of 
means  and  leisure. 

As  a  site,  therefore,  for  the  building  of  an  industrial  town  it  is  simply 
perfect.  But  will  or  can  the  present  organization  establish  one  ?  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  from  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
fessional  duty.  The  evidence  that  it  cannot  will  come  from  puhlimed 
official  papers  and  the  statements  of  those  in  the  company’s  employ.  I 
have  before  me  the  company’s  preliminary  prospectus,  and  on  the  page 
headed  “  A  Safe  and  Attractive  Investment’’  the  following  is  given  as  the 
Directory  :  Robert  P.  Porter.  Superintendent  of  Census,  president ;  John 
C.  Carlisle,  U.  S.  Senator,  Kentucky :  Isham  G.  Harris,  U.  S.  Senator, 
Tennessee  ;  H.  C.  Hansbrough.  U.  S.  Senator,  North  Dakota  ;  Benjamin 
Butterworth,  Secretary  and  Solicitor  General  of  World’s  Fair,  Ohio ; 
Ixiuis  E.  McComas,  Maryland  ;  Alex.  T.  Britton,  President  American 
Security  &  Trust  Co. .‘Washington,  D.  C.;  Messrs.  S.  M.  Johnson,  B.  A. 
Jenkins  and  William  T.  Love,  Tennessee,  and  Augustine  Davie,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Distinguished  names  !  Underneath  follows  the  presentation  of  tne 
safe  and  attractive  scheme  : 

“  The  central  idea  of  this  company  is  co-operation.  This  co-operation  is 
attained  by  distributing  the  shares  of  the  company  in  small  holdings  to 
individuals  throughout  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Subscriptions  for 

less  than  five  shares  will  not  be  accepted,  nor  will  the  company  issue  more 
than  .500  shares  to  any  individual  holder,  the  idea  being  to  distribute  the 
stock  as  widely  as  possible.” 

Attention  must  now  he  given  to  some  of  the  by-laws. 

Article  I.  Section  I. — The  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  be 
llO.OOO.tlOO,  and  this  shall  be  dividiid  into  100,000  shares  of  ?100  each. 

Sec.  II.— a  premium  or  membership  fee  of  $1  a  share  will  be  charged 
to  cover  the  traveling  and  all  other  expenses  of  placing  the  stock.  The 
stock  shall  be  issued  in  series,  commencing  with  Series  A.  The  board  of 
directors  may  establish,  from  time  to  time,  the  prices  at  which  the  stock 
shall  be  sold,  except  Series  A,  which  shall  consist  of  20,000  shares  and 
shall  be  sold  for  the  membership  fee  and  $10  per  share.  Beside  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee,  the  subscription  price  of  all  stock  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in 
20  equal  mgnthly  installments. 

The  above  must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

The  20,000  shares  of  Series  A  having  been  placed  Series  B  has  'oeen 
offered  on  the  market,  but  the  takers  of  this  series  must  pay  $25  in  cash 
on  each  share,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  share  per  month.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Elizabethton  April  14th,  the  President  announced, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  that  of  Series  A  25,<563  shares  had  been 
placeii,  and  of  Series  B  4,7^  shares,  and  that  the  stockholders  num¬ 
bered  2,0(K),  distributed  in  nearly  every  State  and  even  in  Canada. 

It  is  evident  that  one  jiart  of  the  scheme  has  been  successful — the  stock 
has  been  very  wiilely  distributed.  But  how  could  25,.563  shares  of  Series 
A  have  been  placed,  when  the  by-laws  only  call  for  ^,000  shares?  The 
jilain  inference  from  the  above  statement  is  that,  including  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  $1  ])er  share,  the  company  should  receive  the  sum  total  of 
$2>il,193  for  Series  A. 

The  general  agent  of  the  company,  Mr.  D.  Preston  Parr,  told  me,  on 
April  9th,  tliat  of  Series  A  the  whole  20,000  shares  had  originally  been 
ilaced.  but  that  4,000  shares  had  stopped  payments  and  the  stock  had 
jeen  sold  and  Injught  in  by  the  company,  in  accordance  with  section  3. 
article  1,  of  by-laws.  On  April  14th  the  accountant  of  the  company  told 
me  that  of  Series  A  there  was  only  then  outstanding  16,007  shares,  thus 
confirming  the  previous  statement  of  Mr.  Parr.  How  then  could  25,563 
sliartis  have  Ixjen  issued  ? 

To  profierly  appreciate  what  is  to  follow  we  must  quote  from  the  pros- 
l»ectus:  '■'■The  comjMny  nurcluised  its  town  site  property  direct  from  the 
imgirval  owners  in  snum  tracts,  and  not  from  a  syndicate,  thermy  a'void- 
iny  middie  profits  and  commissions,  but  involving  much  more  labor  and 


care  in  examining  titles  and  completing  sales.”  In  the  face  of  this  satis¬ 
factory  statement  the  eleven  directors  of  ‘the  company  have  issued  to 
themselves  the  astounding  amount  of  5,280  shares,  or  $528,000  of  full  paid 
S)ock,  as  a  reward  the  '‘more  labor  and  care.” 

Section  10,  Article  III,  of  by-laws:  “Each  member  of  the  first  board  of 
eleven  directors,  heretofore  chosen  or  acting  on  said  board,  shall  receive 
as  full  compensation  for  services  to  be  rendered  as  such  director  on  said 
board  during  tbe  ensuing  two  years,  480  paid  up  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company,  but  said  shares  shall  draw  no  dividends  until  cash  dividends 
are  declared  on  stock  of  Series  A.  Said  stock  shall  be  issued  to  the  said 
menibers  of  the  board  of  directors  upon  their  election  to  office.”  The  italics 
are  my  own. 

As  the  limit  of  any  one  holder  is  500  shares,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  an  exceedingly  judicious  legal  paring  in  giving  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  director  only  480  shares. 

President  Porter  at  the  meeting,  in  his  so-called  “annual  report.”  stated 
that  this  splendid  town  site  had  been  purchased  for  $389,614.66,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  $64.98  per  acre.  According  to  this,  the  acreage  should 
be  a  littls  short  of  6,000  acres.  In  an  elaborate  and  illustrated  prospec¬ 
tus,  issued  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  the  number  of  acres  for  the  town 
site  is  stated  at  5,200.  A  most  extraordinary  statement  is  made  that  the 
company  “owns  mineral  and  timber  lands  of  great  value.”  As  this  was 
particularly  interesting,  I  made  some  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
and  locality  of  these  lands.  Mr.  Parr  told  me  that  no  positive  purchase 
had  been  made,  but  only  certain  options  secured,  and  that  the  alwve  pur¬ 
chase  price  represented  only  the  town  site.  Colonel  Toncray,  of  Eliza- 
bethton,  also  stated  that  the  company  had  no  mineral  lands.  At  $64.98 
per  acre,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  price  is  perfectly  fair, 
considering  the  character  of  the  land;  but,  as  far  as  the  stockholders  are 
concerned,  this  land,  bought  without  any  commissions  or  middlemen' sfeec. 
is  put  in  to  them  at  $153  per  acre,  the  11  directors  receiving  an  promoters' 
fees  the  enormous  amount  of  over  half  a  million  offidl-paid  stock.  Ujxin 
the  basis  of  the  actual  cash  to  be  paid  in  by  Series  A,  assuming  that  the 
whole  20,000  shares  are  carried,  the  directors  have  over  a  half  ownership 
in  this  splendid  estate  without  the  payment  of  a  cent.  It  is  true  that  no 
dividends  on  this  promoters’  stock  can  be  paid  “until  cash  dividends  are 
declared  on  stock  of  Series  A,”  which  would  r^uire  a  profit  of  $1,800,- 
000  to  be  made  and  declared  to  jiay  Series  A  in  full.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  this  full-paid  promoters’  stock  is  a  marketable  commodity,  and  a 
reputable  citizen  of  Elizabethton,  himself  a  stockholder,  told  me  that  at 
least  one  of  the  directors  was  getting  rid  of  his  stock.  A  discount  of  90;? 
would  give  him  $4,800  for  his  two  years’  service;  a  discount  of  80?;, 
$9,600,  and  so  on. 

The  “  annual  meeting”  was  simply  a  gigantic  farce.  If  I  had  not  two 
weeks  before  taken  ten  shares  of  ^ries  B  stock,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attending  the  meeting,  I  might  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  wbat 
transpired,  for,  just  before  the  meeting,  the  court  room  was  cleared,  and 
only  stockholders  were  admitted,  ^nator  Harris  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  made  an  admirable  presiding  officer.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  whether  the  quorum  (10,000  shares,  as  called  for  by  the  by-laws) 
was  present,  but  a  committee  on  proxies  was  appointed,  in  event  (as  the 
chair  stated)  of  a  stock  vote  being  called  for,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
What  the  individuals  held  themselves  and  what  proxies  were  present  was 
unknown.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  a  quorum  was  present  by 
means  of  the  stock  represented  by  the  directors  there  and  proxies  held  by 
them. 

Section  5,  Article  III.,  expressly  provides  that  “  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  annually  audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  make 
thereon  a  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  giving  the 
exact  condition  of  such  accounts.”  I  give  every  item  read  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  taken  down  at  the  time,  and  which  are  now  before  me :  Number 
of  shares.  Series  A,  25,563 ;  number  of  shares,  Series  B,  4,738  ;  delinquent 
stock,  4,250  ;  cash  received,  $104,694.94 ;  cash  paid  on  account  land, 
$66,484.08  ;  deferred  payments  on  land,  $323,130  ;  cost  of  land,  389,614.66; 
cost  of  land  per  acre,  $64.98, 

Not  a  single  figure  to  show  what  had  become  of  the  difference  between 
cash  received,  $104,694.94,  and  cash  paid  account  of  land  $66,484.08,  a 
difference  of  nearly  $40,000.  Not  an  item  as  to  salaries,  expense  account, 
advertising,  or  what  cash  was  on  hand. 

There  is  no  possible  escape  from  one  or  the  other  alternative;  such  a 
financial  statement  to  stockholders  either  indicates  absolute  business  in¬ 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  management  making  it  or  a  deliberate  intent 
to  conceal  what  every  stockholder  ought  to  know,  viz. :  the  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration.  That  the  cost  of  administration'has  been  heavy  goes  without 
saying,  as  the  printed  by-laws  call  for  president,  first  and  second  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  general  manager  and 
assistant  general  manager.  Some  of  these  have  drawn  no  salaries,  but 
others  undoubtedly  have.  At  the  meeting  the  office  of  general  manager 
was  abolished.  Tne  company  has  three  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  clerical  force  and  general  agent,  and  an  office,  superintendent  and 
engineer  corps  at  Elizatethton. 

The  financial  situation  of  this  company  is  simply  this;  Assuming  that 
the  calls  of  $10  a  share  on  the  whole  20,000  shares  of  Series  A  are  fully 
paid,  these  will  yield  in  cash,  $220,000;  call  the  present  issue  of  Series  B, 
5,000  shares,  with  $25  per  share  fully  paid,  $130,000.  (Both  inclusive  of 
membership  fees),  and  the  total  available  cash  is  $350,000. 

Now,  if  not  one  cent  of  this  is  diverted  for  expenses  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
every  cent  that  can  be  derived  from  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  of  stock  is  largely 
short  of  paying  for  the  land  alone,  because  all  of  the  deferred  payments, 
still  amounting  (according  to  the  president’s  stetement)  to  $323,130,  and 
running  over  one,  two  and  three  years,  carry  interest  at  6  per  cent. ,  part 
payable  annually  and  part  semi-annually.  But  with  this  amount  of  cash 
the  capital  stock  will  not  be  $2,500,000;  but  $528,000  of  directors’  stock 
must  added,  making  $3,028,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  immediate  source  of  income  for  im¬ 
proving  the  property  and  making  it  valuable  is  by  pi  cing  additional 
stock.  Any  talk  of  selling  town  lots  is  arrant  nonsense.  There  is  nothing 
at  Elizabethton  to  enable  a  man  to  earn  wages,  except  on  grading  streets 
and  staking  out  farms  iqto  lots,  and  this  will  not  induce  outside  investment. 

The  holders  of  Series  A  and  B  are  already  in  the  hole,  as  far  as  the 
money  paid  in  is  concerned.  The  holder  of  A  stock  now  knows  that  $528,- 
000  of  lull  paid  directors’  stock  is  ahead  of  him.  The  holder  of  B  stock 
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can  now  realize  to  his  sorrow,  that,  in  addition  to  the  directors’  stock,  | 
$1,600,000  of  A  stock  is  ahead  of  him,  which  must  only  pay  $10  a  share 
while  he  has  to  pay  $25.  | 

Unless  a  very  large  number  of  people  can  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  new 
issues  of  stock,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  management  to  make  the 
deferred  payments,  or  the  place  either  attractive  or  profitable.  I 

I  quote  again  from  the  prospectus  :  “  The  Co-operative  Town  Company  I 
will  proceed  to  lay  out  and  develop  an  industrial  city  that,  so  far  as  | 
money  and  energy  can  make  it,  shall  outrank  the  remarkable  creations  of 
the  last  decade.  This  city  will  be  laid  out  by  the  most  capable  enmneers  J 
and  in  accordance  with  the  most  modem  and  scientific  methods.  In ' 


The  stockholders  of  the  Co-operative  Town  Company  are  absolutely  in 
the  power  of  the  present  board  of  directors.  It  can  do  what  it  wants  to 
do,  and  can  spend  the  stockholders’  money  as  it  pleases,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  or  it  can  rim  the  company  into  debt.  Personally  all  this 
matters  nothing  to  me.  As  I  stated  above,  I  subscribed  for  a  few  shares 
of  the  stock  to  have  the  right  of  examination. 

After  the  meeting,  and  before  the  preparation  of  this  article,  I  ad¬ 
vised  President  Porter  that,  as  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  should 
decline  to  my  any  further  calls  on  my  stock,  and  would  advise  my  friends 
to  follow  the  same  coui'se.  There  is  no  use  in  throwing  good  money 
after  bad. 


short,  the  funds  remaining  after  the  purchase  of  land  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  ^portion  the  capital  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  property  sales  into  funds  for  different  purposes,  such  as  build¬ 
ings,  manufactures,  railroads,  street  railways,  light  and  electric,  water 
works,  sewers  and  conduit,  park  and  other  fun(£,  so  that  the  work  of 
developing  the  city  will  be  carried  on  with  some  degree  of  uniformity.” 
A  splendid  scheme,  if  any  money  was  in  sight  to  carry  it  out. 

Again  :  “  Manufacturing  plants  will  be  promoted  by  liberal  aid  and 
encouragement.  ” 

Again :  “  A  fund  will  be  created  for  the  building  of  houses  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  factories.” 

In  order  that  subscribers  and  investors  may  be  sure  that  their  interests 
are  carefully  looked  after,  “  the  managers  pledge  themselves  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  invest  it”  (the  funds)  “  judiciously,  and  to  throw  every 
safeguard  around  it  to  insure  the  strict^t  economy  in  expenditure  and 
the  greatest  jiossible  results  from  the  enterprise.”  And  they  are  willing 
to  give  all  this  paternal  care  for  the  first  two  years  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
4528,000  of  full-paid  stock,  and  such  salaries  as  they  may  pav  to  the 
officers  appointed  by  themselves  to  personally  superintend  this  laudable 
work. 

To  give  the  public  some  idea  of  what  is  intended  a  large  tract  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  Elizabethton  is  now  being  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets 
are  being  opened  and  graded.  A  broad  avenue  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  property,  some  four  or  five  miles,  is  being  staki^  out  preparatory 
to  being  opened.  A  plan  for  developing  the  magnificent  water  power  of 
the  Watauga  River  has  been  prepared  and  is  in  the  company’s  office.  A 
canal,  leaving  the  river  near  Collins  Hill,  and  running  about  two  and  one 
half  miles,  will  give  a  head  and  fall  of  60  ft.  Measurements  carefully 
taken  as  reported  show  that  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  it  can  furnish 
6,700  H.  P.,  and  at  its  normal  stage  10,000  H.  P.  From  the  nature  of  the 
round  and  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  tliis  work  can  be  readily 
one,  and  once  done  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  would 
utilize  a  broad,  fiat  plateau,  always  above  high  water  and  could  offer  in¬ 
ducements  to  manuiacturing  establishments  of  every  kind  in  the  shape  of 
a  regular  and  cheap  motive  power.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  is  put 
at  $^,000. 

A  magnificent  supply  of  pure  freestone  water,  capable  of  fully  supply¬ 
ing  a  population  of  50,000  to  60,000  is  to  be  brought  by  gravity  from  Lit¬ 
tle  Stoney  Creek,  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  miles.  An  hotel,  which  is 
sadly  needed,  is  to  built  forthwith. 

There  is  every  local  evidence  that  this  work  of  improvement  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  it  must  be,  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  the  place.  But 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from,  under  the  present  financial  scheme  ? 
Is  the  company  running  into  debt  ?  The  annual  report  throws  no  light  on 
this,  but  the  jiossibility  of  a  debt  being  created  brings  to  the  front  a  point 
vitally  affecting  every  stockholder. 

I  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  examined  the  laws  of  Tennessee  regarding 
corporations.  .They  are  very  comprehensive.  A  brief  consultation 
with  those  familiar  with  Tennessee  law  resulted,  as  their  opinion,  that 
although  the  company  cannot  call  in  from  the  stockholders  any  more  than 
the  sum  due  on  any  series,  yet  every  and  all  stockholders  is  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  creditors  of  the  company  for  every  dollar  between  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  and  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  In  other  words, 
if  this  interpretation  is  correct,  and  the  present,  or  any  management,  can 
obtain  sufficient  cr^it  to  go  in  debt  for  the  amount,  the  holders  of  ^ries 
A  alone  would  be  liable  for  $1,800,000,  the  difference  between  the  $10  per 
share  jiaid  in  and  $100,  the  par  value.  Now,  it  makes  no  matter  whether 
this  is  likely  to  happen  or  not;  any  plan  that  permits  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  is  vicious. 

It  does  not  make  any  matter  if  the  legal  advisers  of  the  company  have 
concluded  that  this  cannot  be  done, — other  lawyers  think  otherwise,  and 
it  opens  a  possible  door  for  endless  litigation,  and,  where  the  co-operation 
of  the  many,  and  specially  of  those  of  moderate  means  is  asked,  the 
amount  of  tneir  liability  should  be  absolutely  limited  to  the  sum  they  see 
fit  to  risk  on  any  investment. 

In  my  judgment,  with  a  pretty  large  and  varied  experience,  it  is  utterly 
imiiossible  for  the  present  scheme  of  the  Co-operative  Town  Company  to 
be  made  a  success.  A  collapse  is  sure  to  come,  and  may  come  at  any  date. 
Indefinite  supplies  of  money  by  indefinite  subscriptions  to  new  series  of 
stock  is  worthy  of  the  long-dead  John  Law,  but  should  receive  no  coun¬ 
tenance  in  these  days,  and  will  not  when  the  facts  become  known. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  present  emergency,  the  question 
is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  Under  the  company’s  by-laws,  the  present  direc¬ 
tors  serve  for  two  years,  and  hence  the  existing  board  has  full  control  for 
anitheryear. 

Under  Section  6,  Article  vii.,  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  can 
only  be  called  whenever  requested  by  stockholders  holding  one-half  of  the 
sub^ribed  stock  of  the  company.  Discarding  the  directors’  stock,  this 
would,  at  this  time,  require  the  signatures  of  over  10,000  shares  of  stock ; 
and  if,  as  stated,  there  are  2,000  stockholders,  the  securing  of  such  signa- 
tare.s  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

Prior  to  the  last  meeting,  the  directors  had  almost  absolute  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  which  they  succeeded  in  strengthening  by 
securing  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  Section  2,  Article  xi.,  giving 
the  directors  the  power  to  change  the  by-laws  from  time  to  time  if  they 
c  msidered  it  desirable. 

A  Mr.  Love,  of  Knoxville,  strenuously  and  properly  opposed  this,  as 
seriously  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  stoc^olders,  and  he  was  ably 
supported,  but  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote  of  92  affirma¬ 
tive  to  28  negative,  of  which,  of  course,  the  writer  was  one  of  the  nega¬ 
tives. 


I  am  told,  on  the  authority  of  two  reputable  lawyers  of  Tennessee,  that, 
beyond  any  question,  under  its  laws,  any  stockholder  can,  at  any  time 
within  five  years,  compel  the  directors  to  give  up  this  free  stock  and  to 
accoimt  for  any  profits  on  it. 

However  this  may  be,  after  what  is  now  known  of  the  operations  of 
this  conipany  by  its  own  public  utterances,  if  I  and  my  friends  were 
largely  interested  in  this  stock,  with  or  without  a  majority  combining, 
we  should  demand  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  present  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  delivery  to  the  company  of  this  promoters’  stock,  and 
would  then  endeavor  to  put  in  a  directory  that  not  only  understood  what 
it  ought  to  do,  but  would  do  it  properly. 

The  scheme  of  co-operation  is  one  of  vast  intrinsic  merit,  and,  organ¬ 
ized  upon  a  proper  financial  basis,  could  be  made  the  feature  of  this  in¬ 
dustrial  age.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all,  I  know  of  no  place  offering 
the  peculiar  inducements  and  advantages  of  the  Watauga  Valley. 

My  only  apology  for  submitting  this  paper  is  that  I  hate  shams  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  collective  and  individual.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  a  great 
future  for  the  South,  and  especially  for  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  but  this  great  future  can  only  come  by  the  combination  of  money 
and  honest  work.  The  truthful  presentation  of  the  South’s  resources  will 
bring  money,  and  the  proper  and  successful  expenditure  of  the  first  money 
will  turn  the  current  of  men  and  means  freely  southward,  and,  with  her 
splendid  resources,  her  fertile  fields,  her  marvelous  climate  and  her  ex¬ 
quisite  scenery,  a  New  South  as  strong  and  as  gi-eat  as  the  North  or  West 
will  surely  come.  _ 

THE  POET  SCOTT  SECTIONAL  ROLLS. 

The  Walburn-Swenson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  is 
introducing  an  improved  type  of  crushing  rolls,  designed  to  te  taken 
apart  for  transportation  over  mountains  by  mule  back.  The  frame  or 
base  consiste  of  two  tops,  two  bottoms,  two  distance  pieces  in  front,  and 
two  boxes  in  the  rear  which  take  the  place  of  distance  pieces.  Heavy 
bolts  connect  the  parts  and  retain  the  frame  rigidly  in  place.  The  rolls 
have  their  bearings  in  adjustable  boxes.  The  pulley  and  spur  gear  are 
both  split  and  are  easily  adjusted.  The  hopper  is  held  in  place  by  two 
movable  check  plates,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
motion  of  back  roll  is  obtained  direct  from  spur  gear.  The  front  roll 


is  actuated  by  a  star  wheel.  The  rolls  are  so  arranged  w’ith  heavy 
pinion  gears  that  they  are  kept  close  together  at  all  times  and  loss  of  wear 
in  shells  may  be  taken  up.  The  bearing  of  the  shafts  and  gears  are  bab¬ 
bitted  with  hard  babbitt  and  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily 
removed  and  rebabbittad  without  disconnecting  the  gearing.  The  roll 
bearings  are  protected  by  taper  collars,  which  fit  closely  against  them  in 
order  to  prevent  grit  and  water  from  entering  and  cutting  them.  The 
larger  side  of  the  collar  is  arranged  with  a  groove  in  which  a  piece  of 
hemp  rope  is  inserted,  and  this  pressing  against  the  bearing  affords  pro¬ 
tection  for  same.  The  rolls  are  constructed  in  two  parts.  The  cores  are 
made  of  gray  cast  iron,  white  the  shells  are  made  of  the  best  charcoal 
iron  chilled.  All  parts  of  the  machine  are  interchangeable.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  no  single  piece  weighs  over  250  lbs.  The  total  weight  of  the 
machine,  together  with  bolts,  wrenches  and  all  working  parts  is  5,065  lbs. 

The  Imray  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Basic  Oaliate  of  Bis¬ 
muth. — Forty-eight  parts  by  weight  of  neutral  nitrate  of  bismuth  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  thereto  is  added  a  solution  of  19  parts  by 
weight  of  gallic  acid.  40  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol, and  20  parts  by  weight 
of  water.  To  the  mixture  is  added  caustic  alkali,  alkali  carbonate,  or  the 
like,  until  the  whole  remains  but  slightly  acid.  On  the  addition  of  acetate 
of  soda,  and  even  on  diluting  with  water,  precipitation  takes  place.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  it  basic  gallate  of  bismuth,  having  the  formula 

^00,C.H*(0H),; 

according  to  theory  the  bismuth  should  amount  to  .50'4^,  whereas  49*4^ 
are  found  in  the  product.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder  insoluble 
I  in  water  and  in  diluted  acids,  and  is  used  as  coloring  matter.  For  the 
gallic  acid,  in  the  above  example,  may  be  substituted  any  of  its  neutral 
salts  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
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THE  NIOKEL  DEPOSITS  OF  HOBTH  OABOLIHA. 

Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  Stephen  H.  Emmene. 


The  town  of  Webster  in  Jackson  County,  N.  C.,  is  built  along 
the  broad  summit  of  a  low  hill  extending  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction  between  the  Tuckasegee  River  on  the  northwest  side  and  a 
tributary  stream,  Fisher’s  Creek,  on  the  southeast.  The  river  makes  a 
bend  round  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  hill,  and  its  upstream  course 
beyond  Fisher’s  Creek  is  almost  due  east  along  a  narrow  valley  which  it 
has  carved  for  itself  through  the  encompassing  rocks.  These  rocks  are  of 
a  chrysolitic  character,  and  slope  steeply  upward  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  to  a  plateau  which  was  once  a  continuation  of  the  Webster  hill 
summit,  but  is  now  separated  therefrom  by  the  gulch  of  Fisher’s  Creek. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  bank  ascends  more  gradually  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Cowee  Mountains,  and  has  been  cut  into  a  scries  of  small 
north  and  south  ridges  by  various  unnamed  branches  descending  to  the 
river. 

In  the  joints  of  the  bare  rock  outcroppings  of  the  steep,  northern  valley 
wall  may  be  observed  occasional  seams  or  fillings  of  a  green  mineral.  Sim¬ 
ilar  seams  are  noticeable  in  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  the 
hill  from  Fisher’s  Creek  to  Webster,  and  also  where  the  road  from  Web¬ 
ster  to  Sylva  (a  station  on  the  Asheville- Murphy  branch  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  some  three  miles  distant)  is  cut  along  a  hillside 
.just  east  of  the  town.  This  green  mineral  is  an  ore  of  nickel. 

Public  attention  was  directed  to  the  nickel  deposits  in  question  by  an 
article  in  the  “  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States”  for  1886,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  nickel  industry  during  the  year 
1886  has  been  the  effort  to  develop  the  ore  known  to  exist  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  ore  is  a  silicate  of  nickel  and  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
fact  that  garnieritc  occurring  in  New  Caledonia  has  become  a  dominating 
source  of  nickel  for  the  world.  The  silicate  of  nickel  referred  to  occurs 
near  Webster,  Jackson  County,  N.  C..  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Biddle,  after  a  careful  examination,  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  of  every  locality  where  it  is  known  to  occur. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Webster,  and  also  at  a  point  six  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  town,  there  is  an  area  of  olivine  rock  (dunite  or  sherzolite). 
The  rock  contains  grains  of  chromite  scattered  through  it  nearly  every¬ 
where,  and  has  occasional  streaks  rich  in  that  material.  Nickel  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  original  constituent  of  this  rock,  as  has  been  found  to  1%  the 
case  In  many  other  localities:  for  instance.  Dr.  Gteorge  B.  Hanna 
has  found  O'lS;?  of  nickel  oxide  in  chrysolite  from  Waynesville,  in 
Haywood  County.  Throughout  most  of  the  area  the  olivine  rock 
near  Webster  has  been  changed  to  a  light  green  serpentine, 
in  which  are  veins  and  pockets  of  chromite,  and  veins  of  talc 
and  other  minerals  usually  found  in  serpentine.  There  are  at  many  points 
streaks  of  deweylite  and  a  nickeliferous  mineral  which  is  genthite  or 
some  allied  species  (po^ibly  garnierite).  This  occurs  in  thin  streaks  rarely 
more  than  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.  In  places  it  fills  all  the  jointe 
and  fissures  in  the  rock,  but  is  usually  but  a  thin  film.  As  yet  no  work¬ 
able  vein  of  this  material  has  been  found.  Many  of  the  talc  veins  are 
also  stained  or  colored  by  nickel.  These  veins  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  percentage  of  the  nickel  in 
the  genthite  varies  greatly.  The  same  variation  is  true  in  the  percentage 
of  nickel  oxide  in  the  talc.  Whether  ore  will  be  found  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties  is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  be  decided.  Prospecting  has  not  yet  been 
carried  to  a  greater  depth  than  30  ft.  In  general  the  streaks  widen  as  they 
are  followed  downward,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  of  finding  some 
workable  veins.” 

In  1887  the  late  Ck)l.  W.  B.  Robison,  of  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Tavel,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  purchased  the  mineral  rights  in  the 
“  Love  Tract  ”  of  about  100  acres  of  the  Webster  nickel  district  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tuckasegee,  and  Capt.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  purchased  similar  rights  in  the  '•  Monteith  and  Fulibright  Tract”  of 
between  500  and  600  acres  on  the  south  side.  Both  parties  proceeded  to 
test  the  ground.  Mr.  W.  M.  Bowron,  of  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn..  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  explore  the  northera  tract  and  did  so  by  driving  one  adit  about 
150  ft  into  the  hillside  below  the  Sylva  road  and  a  second  about  ^  ft.  in 
a  bench  of  rock  near  the  summit  of  the  hillside  on  the  river  bank,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  sinking  a  shaft  about  30  ft.  deep  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
second  adit  and  cutting  a  shallow  trench  for  atout  100  ft.  up  the  hill  above 
the  Sylva  road.  On  the  Charleston  property  still  less  work  was  done. 
The  shaft  mentioned  by  Mr.  Biddle,  which  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
small  ridges  leading  from  the  river  to  the  Cowee  foot-hills  on  the  south, 
was  supplemented  by  a  second  shaft  about  30  ft.  deep  on  the  top  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  ridge  and  a  few  costeaning  pits  were  dug  through  the  loose  soil  to 
bed-rock  at  other  points. 

Some  instructive  proceedings  ensued.  The  recent  purchasers  mani¬ 
fested  a  disposition  to  sell  and  not  work  the  properties.  No  commercial 
shipments  of  ore  were  made,  but  choice  specimens  found  their  way  to 
various  cities,  and  manv  persons  interested  in  the  nickel  trade  in  this 
country  and  Europe  were  invited  to  step  into  the  ?hoe8  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Charleston  capitalists.  The  prices  asked  were  high,  but  corresponded 
pleasantly  with  the  reports  circulated  as  to  the  results  of  the  development 
work.  I  have  some  of  these  reports  in  my  possession,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  not  to  quote  them. 

Mr.  ^wron  wrote:  “As  regards  quantity  of  ore  there  is  every  rea.son  to 
beUeve  it  is  abundant.  It  fills  the  crevices  in  the  serpentine  and  certainly 
extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  100  acres  embraced  in  the 
‘Love  Tract.’  In  fact,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Monteith  property  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tuckasegee  River.  In  that  property  numerous  open¬ 
ings  or  trial  pits  of  various  depths  have  been  made,  and  the  ore  shows  in 
quantity  in  most  of  them.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  “Love 
Tract”  to  demonstrate  quantity  by  such  surface  work.  It  wa^  considered 
unnecessary  to  duplicate  their  work.  The  point  to  establish  was  to  show 
whether  these  deposits  extended  in  depth  to  (say)  near  water-level. 

“  For  this  purpose  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  some  150  ft.,  and  at  the 
heading  nearly  100  ft.  under  cover.  In  this  tunnel  the  persistence  of  the 
crevices,  with  their  nickel  filling  has  been  abundantly  proved.  Openings 
have  been  made  in  many  places  on  the  property  of  a  suj^rficial  character, 
only  enough  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  veins.  Wfthout  noticing  the 
small  veins  of  less  than  2  ins.  of  thickness.  I  have  opened  up  veins  t^t 


aggregate  at  least  a  dozen  feet  in  width,  and  can  be  traced  for  mil^  with 
occasional  breaks,  and  wherever  examined  have  been  found  to  widen  as 
they  extend  downward.  At  least  one  half  of  the  property  has  not  been 
examinetl  properly  for  nickel.  Much  superficial  work  was  done  upon  this 
part  of  the  land  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  practical  man  and  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  beneficial  effect.” 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Gniffke,  a  mining  engineer,  wrote:  “The  New  Caledonia 
ore  averages  15^.  The  Webster  ore  averages  20^,  coming  a  little  above 
this  figure.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  cannot  be  doubted.  Surface  open¬ 
ings  show  it  to  extend  over  the  entire  Love  property  and  most  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  land.  The  tunnel  in  the  hillside  proves  conclusively  that  the 
quantity  of  nickel  increases  with  the  depth,  and  that  broad  and  exten¬ 
sive  ore  veins  traverse  everywhere  through  the  serpentine.  The  Webster 
mines  are  rich  in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  nickel.  All  that  remains 
to  be  determined  upon  is  which  of  several  methods  of  reduction  is  the 
most  ad^ted  to  the  Webster  ore  and  its  surroundings.”  (The  italics  are 
Mr.  Gnifl&e’s.) 

Major  E.  Willis,  of  Charleston,  the  agent  and  partner  of  Capt.  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  wrote  that  the  Monteith  tract  contained  “a  good,  well-defined 
vein,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  wide,  of  nickel.” 

An  “expert,”  who  shall  be  nameless,  wrote:  “The  ore  outcrops  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  and  extends  through  the  entire  property 
over  one  ani  a  half  miles  in  length  and  over  1,000  ft.  in  width,  filled  with 
veins  varying  from  6  to  12  ft.  in  width  of  magnesian  silicate  of  nickel  and 
chrome  iron,  massive  and  rich.” 

But  though  the  sellers  thus  charmed  never  so  wisely,  the  buyers  came 
not — to  stay.  Messrs.  Carnegie,  Wharton,  Zucker  and  Levett,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  individuals  and  firms,  dispatched  their  experts  to  view  and 
report  on  this  new  “  El  Nickela'do.”  Mr.  S.  A.  Ford,  of  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works  ;  Prof.  Ricketts,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Harrison,  of 
England,  et  hoc  omne  genus,  visited  Webster.  Yet  time  passed  on,  silently 
devouring  each  budding  “  deal,”  and  New  Caledonia  has  continued  to 
quietly  repose  upon  her  laurels. 

My  object  in  writing  this  sketch  is  not,  however,  confined  to  placing  the 
historical  and  fabulistic  side  of  the  case  upon  record.  It  seems  to  me  de¬ 
sirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  industries,  that  the /acfs  of 
the  matter  shall  also  be  briefly  stated ;  and  as  I  have  recently  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  district,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  here  set  forth 
what  I  saw. 

The  nickel  deposits  of  Webster  and  those  of  New  Caledonia  are  dis¬ 
similar.  Both  are  found  in  rocks  of  chrysolitic  or  serpentinous  character ; 
but,  whereas  the  formation  in  New  Caledonia  is  of  post-Cretaceous  age 
and  clearly  eruptive,  that  of  Webster  is  Archaean,  and  does  not  spread 
out  over  the  containing  rocks.  Indeed,  some  geologists.  Prof.  Alexis  A. 
Julien,  of  Columbia  College,  for  example,  are  of  opinion  that  the  North 
Carolina  chrysolites  are  of  sedimentary  origin.  This,  however,  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  is  also  the  more  generally  entertained  opinion  of  their  plutonic 
character.  Sufficient  is  not  yet  known  of  the  geology  of  western  North 
Carolina  to  even  determine  the  age  and  relations  of  its  great  mountain 
chains;  and,  a  fortiori,  those  of  its  minor  rock  masses  are  in  outer  dark¬ 
ness.  I  visited  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  asked  a  bright 
young  professor  to  tell  me  what  meaning  was  attached  to  the  word 
“  gneiss”  as  employed  in  the  most  recently  issued  geological  map  of  the 
State  to  designate  the  area  between  the  Unaka  Mountains  and  the  Blue 
Ridge.  “  It  is  GUESS,  writ  large,”  was  the  reply. 

The  dissimilarity  thus  evident  between  the  nickeliferous  formations  of 
New  Caledonia  and  North  Carolina  extend  to  the  respfective  modes  of  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  nickel  ores.  In  New  Caledonia  the  ores  are  of  hydro¬ 
thermal  origin,  and  are  found  as  contact  veins  or  stock-werks  on  the 
sides  of  large  clay-filled  cavities  formed  in  the  surrounding  serpentine  by 
the  action  of  hot  springs.  Some  small  portion  of  the  nickel  has  probably 
been  leached  from  the  serpentine  that  yielded,  but  the  larger  part  was  al¬ 
most  certainly  deposited  by  a  flow  of  nickel-charged  water  from  below. 

In  North  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  the  ores  are  entirely  the  product  of 
leaching  from  the  surrounding  chrysolite ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock  has  been  of  the  ordinary  sub-aerial  ^pe,  so  characteristic  of  the 
older  formations  in  the  Southern  States.  Hence  the  experience  of  the 
New  Caledonia  mines  cannot  be  at  all  relied  upon  in  judging  of  the 
probable  quantity  or  quality  of  the  North  Carolina  nickel  deposits. 

The  thin  “  films”  or  “  streaks”  of  nickel  ore  noticed  by  Mr.  Biddle  near 
Webster  are  unimportant  and  do  not  constitute  the  workable  deposits. 
These  latter  occur  in  the  form  of  veins  and  are  of  three  distinct  species. 
First,  we  have  a  series  of  what  I  regard  as  right-running  veins,  occupy¬ 
ing  f^ures,  the  strike  of  which  is  more  or  less  normal  to  the  planes  of 
division  that  give  a  bedded  aspect  to  the  chiysolitic  rock-mass ;  secondly, 
there  are  numerous  caunter  veins  with  a  strike  oblique  to  that  of  the 
first  series ;  and,  thirdly,  t’oere  are  bedded  veins  located  in  the  planes  of 
division.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  caunter  and  bedded  veins  will  not  be 
found  very  productive,  and  that  the  right-running  veins  alone  will  yield 
any  considerable  supplies  of  ore.  I  base  this  judgment  upon  the  fact 
that  I  observed  no  evidence  of  movement  along  the  lines  of  biding  or  of 
oblique  fracture,  whereas  the  normal  dislocations  have  been  attended  by 
displacements  of  rock-mass  and  consequent  openings  of  the  fissures.  In 
one  marked  case,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Sylva,  I  caused  an 
open-cast  excavation  to  be  made  upon  the  course  of  a  right-running  vein, 
and  I  found  it  possible  to  identify  a  particular  “  bed”  on  the  west  side  of 
the  vein,  with  its  continuation  on  the  east  side  at  a  level  some  3  ft.  8  in. 
lower.  This  conclusive  observation  was  supplemented  by  many  instances 
of  slickensides,  selvages  and  other  allied  phenomena,  all  of  which  went 
to  show  that  the  ordinary  features  of  a  true-fissure  formation  were 
present. 

The  character  of  the  lode-matter,  however,  is  quite  unusual.  Quartz 
is  absent,  and  free  silica  occurs  only  in  a  concretionary,  semi-chalcedonic 
form.  There  is  no  hard,  rocky  gangue.  The  walls,  even  where  smooth 
and  regular,  are  much  decomposed,  and  are  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut 
away  with  pick  and  shovel.  The  chief  material  composing  the  veins  is  a 
soft  hydrous  magnesian  mineral,  associated  with  an  abundance  of  vermi- 
culite,  and  containing  imbedded  masses  of  ferruginous  earth,  which  retain 
the  angular  form  and  general  appearance  of  rock  fragments,  and  fre¬ 
quently  inclose  a  skeletop  of  segregated  silica.  A  general  light,  yellowish 
green  coloration  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  vein-filling,  modified 
by  streak  and  patches  of  a  deeper  hue ;  while  from  place  to  place  the 
green  mineral  becomes  predominant  and  is  capable  of  separation  in  large 
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and  small  nodules  of  comparatively  firm  texture.  These  constitute  the 
true  nickel  ore.  The  exact  species  is  as  yet  undetermined,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  hydro-silicate  of  nickel  and  magnesium.  A  sample  that  I  selected 
was  analyzed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Mixer,  the  chemist  of  the  Emmens  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Youngwood,  Pa.,  and  was  found  to  contain  19^^  (dry  weight)  of 
metallic  nickel;  while  another  sample  of  almost  equally  green  color,  but 
containing  many  scales  of  vermiculite,  gave  only  2,%. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  ore  available  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  an  opti¬ 
mistic  view.  The  deposits  will  probably  prove  to  be  very  limited  in 
depth,  if  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  derived  from  the  leaching 
of  the  adjacent  decomposed  rock  be  correct.  When  once  the  zone  of  al¬ 
teration  shall  be  passed  through,  the  nickel  silicate  will  no  longer  be 
found.  But  it  may  well  be  that  open-cast  exploration  will  result  in  the 
discovery  of  shallow  deposits  sufficient  in  number  and  magnitude  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  considerable  output  for  some  years  and  to  yield  a  moderate  profit 
on  the  working  capital  invested.  At  present,  however,  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  this  is  visible.  The  Love  and  Monteith  tracts  have  not  even 
been  “  prosp^bni;'’  for  the  little  work  done  thereon  is  of  such  a  random 
and  unintelligent  character  as  to  be  valueless  from  both  a  positive  and 
negative  point  of  view.  The  two  tunnels,  the  shaft  and  the  trench  on  the 
Love  Tract  are  in  barren  rock  ;  and  although  the  shaft  on  the  Monteith 
Tract  did,  when  I  first  arrived,  show  what  appeared  to  be  a  vein  of  nickel 
some  3  ft.  wide,  yet  this  was  only  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  could 
not  be  traced  on  any  of  the  sides,  and  it  finally  petered  down  to  8  in. , 
when  I  cut  into  it  for  about  a  foot  in  depth. 

Finally,  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  the  reports  quoted  in  the  his¬ 
torical  portion  of  the  sketch,  I  engaged  a  force  of  ten  local  miners,  and  in¬ 
structed  them  to  “pick  the  eyes,”  as  the  Cornish  miners  say,  of  the  rich 
deposits  said  to  have  been  discovered.  The  men  did  their  utmost,  and 
worked  vigorously  at  the  various  show-places.  In  some  three  days  they 
had  practically  exhausted  the  ore  in  sight,  and  had  obtained  14  sacks  of 
very  wet  mineral,  which,  when  dried,  gave  an  aggregate  weight  of  750 
lt«.  This,  when  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mixer,  showed  6'1%  of  nickel  in  50  lbs, 
of  selected  ore  and  3'6^  in  the  remaining  700  lbs. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  summarize  the  present  position  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  nickel  industry  as  follows:  1.  There  does  not  exist  any  deposit  of 
proved  value.  2.  The  chrysolitic  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Webster  are 
undoubtedly  nickeiiferous  in  a  commercial  sense  of  the  term.  3.  It  is 
robable  that  judicious  exploration  will  open  up  deposits  of  limited  extent, 
ut  capable  of  being  profitably  worked  for  some  years. 
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MINERAL  LANDS— LACHES— CANCELLATION  OF  CONTRACT— RESTITUTION. 

1.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  laches  has  a  special  application  to 
contracts  and  transactions  affecting  mineral  lands,  which  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  utmost  fiuctuatioos  in  value.  In  such  property  its  value 
lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  hidden  from  view.  Money, 
energy  and  skill  are  engaged  to  develop  it.  The  mine  which  to-day  is  un¬ 
productive,  by  persistent  expenditure  of  money  may  be  made  vastly  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  great  value. 

The  courts  all  say  respecting  suits  to  vacate  contracts  affecting  such 
property,  and  attempts  to  reclaim  it,  the  party  will  be  held  to  the  highest 
diligence  and  acceleration  in  his  movements.  He  cannot  stand  by  and 
speculate  on  the  chances.  He  cannot  delay,  and  say  by  his  acts,  “It’s 
mine  if  it  be  a  good  thing;  you  may  keep  it  if  it  be  a  poor  thing.”  So 
when  parties  have  waited  four  or  five  years,  and  even  a  shorter  period  after 
knowledge  of  the  fraud,  during  which  time  the  property  has  been  improved 
and  its  value  greatly  augmented,  the  delay  constitutes  a  fatal  estoppel  in 
a  suit  to  vacate.  Kingefai.  v.  Webb  efaZ.  [C.  C.  West  Dist.  Missouri, 
March  7th,  1892.] 

MINING  COMPANY  CONTROVERSY— WATER  RIGHTS— CHANGE  OF  PLACE 

OP  USE. 

1.  The  appropriation  of  water  to  be  used  at  a  specified  place  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  machinery  and  other  works,  after  so  using  and 
returning  it  to  its  original  channel,  cannot  change  the  place  of  use  to  the 
damage  of  a  subsequent  appropriator  lower  down  the  stn^am. 

2.  With  the  first  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  American 
pioneer,  water  became  an  indispensable  factor  in  mining  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  interests  and  industries,  and  with  its  early  use  began  the  formulation 
of  rules  for  its  regulation.  These  rules  were,  by  the  courts  and  legisla¬ 
tures,  first  followed,  then  adopted  as  laws,  and  subsequently  were  ratified 
by  Congress  by  act  of  1866.  Among  the  first  of  such  rules  which  had 
ripened  into  law  was  that  favoring  the  prior  actual  appropriation  for  some 
useful  purpose.  The  use,  however,  was  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  was  to  be  consistent  with  a  use  by  others.  Prior  pos¬ 
session  did  not  imply  authority  to  take  what  was  not  needed,  or,  by 
prodigality,  to  waste  what  others  might  profitably  utilize.  That  such 
equitable  rule  might  be  enforced,  it  became  necessary  that  some  notice,  or 
acts  equivalent  to  notice,  should  be  made  of  the  claim.  To  this  in  time 
were  added  the  positive  requirements  of  a  written  notice,  with  full  details 
of  the  amount,  nature  and  place  of  diversion  and  use. 

These  general  principles  were  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  Idaho,  which 
in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  must  govern  all  water  rights  located 
upon  the  public  lands  and  streams  of  the  general  government. — Last 
Chance  Mining  Co.  v.  Bunker  Hill  <fc  S.  Mining  and  Concentrating  Co. 
[U.S.  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Idaho,  February  29,  1892  . 
mining  claim— nature  of  estate — DOWER — PATENT — MERGER — LOCA¬ 
TORS’  RIGHTS. 

1.  A  mining  claim  in  the  public  domain,  as  defined  by  Sec.  2,322  U.  S, 
J2ew.  Sfaf.,  is  a  subject  of  dower,  since  the  estate  is  one  of  inheritance 
and  the  owner  has  a  possessory  title  of  the  highest  kind. 

2.  When  a  person  in  possession  of  a  mining  claim  obtains  a  patent 
therefor,  after  printing  notices,  making  proofs  of  work  and  paying  five 
dollars  per  acre,  as  required  by  Sec.  2,325,  U,  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  the  claim  as  a 
separate  estate  is  merged  in  the  full  fee-simple  title. 

3.  When  such  a  merger  takes  place,  a  right  of  dower  in  the  subordi¬ 
nate  estate  is  extinguished  if  the  owner  thereof  has  filed  no  adverse  claim 
in  the  register’s  office  agaiust  the  application  for  a  patent. 


4.  The  U.  S.  statutes  and  Federal  courts’  decisions  maintain  that  the 
locator  of  a  mining  claim  has  a  “  possessory  title,”  that  it  is  probity  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  teim,  that  it  may  be  sold,  mortgage  and  inner* 
ited,  that  he  may  enjoy  its  possession  and  all  lodes  whose  apex  lies  within 
the  surface  lines  of  his  location  through  their  entire  depth,  and  that  he  may 
mine,  extract  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  all 
the  minerals  therein,  and  that  his  right  comes  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from 
the  United  States,  the  owner  of  the  soil.  A  grant  of  mineral  in  situ  is  a 
grant  of  the  land. 

5.  The  patent  conveys  the  permanent  title  to  the  applicant,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  statute  the  patent  is  presumptive  proof  that  the  applicant  was 
the  owner  of  the  mining  claim  conveyed  thereby,  and  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
troverted  except  for  fraud  or  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
Land  Department  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  conceded  facts  in  any  case. 

6.  A  mining  claim  is  a  contingent  estate.  It  is  kept  alive  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  $100  worth  of  work  upon  it  every  year.  If  the  work  is  not 
performed  the  claim  is  forfeited,  and  the  land  embraced  within  its  bounds 
becomes  public  domain. — Black  v.  The  Elkhom  Mining  Company  {action 
to  recover  dower  in  a  mining  lode).  [C.  Ct.  V.  S.  for  Dist.  of  Montana, 
February  2bth,  1892,] 


ASSAY  OF  TIN  ORES. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  Otto  F.  Pfordte. 

When  in  Bohvia,  recently,  with  Mr.  Robert  Peele,  mining  engineer, 
engaged  upon  the  examination  of  tin  mines  there,  we  had  occasion  to 
make  numerous  assays  of  the  ores.  After  many  experiments  we  found 
that  the  following  method  was  the  quickest  and  gave  the  best  results  with 
ores  of  that  class: 

The  ores,  consisting  of  grey  tin  oxide  mixed  with  iron  oxide,  quartz 
and  clay  were  ground  and  passed  through  a  60-mesh  screen,  then  con 
centrated  carefully.  The  assay  charge  was  then  made  up  as  follows :  8 
or  10  grams  of  ore  were  mixed  intimately  with  double  the  weight  of  po¬ 
tassium  cyanide  and  charged  in  a  crucible  having  8  or  10  grains  of  KCy 
at  the  bottom,  after  which  it  was  covered  with  of  KCy 

and  put  into  the  furnace  having  a  sharp  fire  until  quiet  fusion  took  place, 
which  generally  required  from  8  to  12  minutes.  The  crucible  was  then 
removed,  cooled  and  split  lengthwise,  placed  into  a  beaker  of  water  and 
the  slag  allowed  to  dissolve.  The  button  found  in  the  crucible  was  then 
dried,  weighed  and  the  percentage  to  the  concentrates  and  original  ore 
calculated. 

Sometimes  when  the  tin  is  very  scattered  or  spongy  the  result  is  ap¬ 
proximate,  but  it  is  best  to  repeat  the  assay.  If  iron  is  present  in  the  ore 
the  tin  button  is  reduced  to  filings,  which  have  a  darker  color  than  those 
of  pure  tin  and  are  attracted  by  tlie  magnet;  even  if  but  1%  of  iron  is 
present  the  filings  adher,  readily.  The  iron  is  determined  by  wet  analyses 
and  the  proper  coiTection  made  for  the  tin.  Duplicate  assays  of  ores  not 
having  less  than  40^  of  tin  should  agree  within  1%  and  those  having  6%  to 
8%  should  not  differ  by  more  than  0‘3^. 


According  to  a  monograph  by  O.  Salingy,  N.  Cuen  and  C.  J.  Istrati, 
the  production  of  petroleum  in  Roumania  in  the  year  1890-91  was  62,150,- 
000  kilogrammes,  against  45,720,000  kilogrammes  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Proposed  Niagara- Buffalo  Transmission. — The  Oerlikou  Com¬ 
pany,  says  Industries,  has  sent  in  a  tender  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  transmission  plant  between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  a  distance 
of  22  miles.  Three-phase  currents  are  to  be  used.  The  power  to  be 
transmitted  is  5,000  H.  P.  The  dynamos,  which  will  be  of  the  multipolar 
drum- wound  armature  type,  are  to  be  coupled  directly  to  the  shafts  of  the 
turbines,  making  250  revolutions.  The  proposed  pressure  is  between  600 
and  700  volts,  and  it  is  to  be  converted  into  25,000  volts  before  passing  to 
line.  The  Oerlikon  Company  propose  to  use  two  lines,  one  for  lighting 
and  the  other  for  power;  the  cost  of  these  is  to  be  £4,000.  The  guaran¬ 
teed  efficiency  of  the  generators  is  96^,  and  that  of  the  whole  line  up  to 
the  second  set  of  transformers  is  to  be  84^.  The  total  cost  of  the  instmla- 
tion,  including  exciters  and  generators  and  line,  is  to  be  £36,000. 


PATENTS  ORANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFnOE. 


1'he  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relatine  to  mining,  metallurgry  and  kindred 

subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

TUESDAT,  APRIL  26TH.  1892. 

473,149.  Ore  concentrator.  Gustavus  L.  Cudner,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  of 
four-fifths  to  Jacob  Kuppert,  Jr.;  George  E.  Metz  and  Adam  £.  Schatz, 
same  piace. 

473,450.  Combined  ore  separator  and  amalgamator.  Gustavus  L.  Cudner.  New 
York,  N.  Y„  Assiraor  of  four-fltths  to  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.;  George  E. 
Metz  and  Adam  E.  Sebatz,  aarae  place. 

473,467.  Process  of  making  naphthosultondisulphonic  acid.  Hans  Kuzol,  Hochst- 
on-tbe-Main,  Germany.  Assignor  to  the  Farbwerke,  vormals  Meister, 
Lucius  &  Briining,  same  place. 

473,473.  Machine  for  cenjgifugally  treating  molten  material.  rrin  B.  Peck,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  Assignor  to  Melinda  Peck,  same  place. 

473,506.  Ore  concentrator.  Frank  M.  Iler,  Marion,  O. 

473,533.  Amalgamator.  F:ank  Bryan  Tyson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Assignor  of  one 
ten’h  to  Charles  A.  Metcalf,  same  place. 

473,535.  Dipper  dredger,  John  Van  Patten,  West  Troy,  Assignor  of  one  half  to 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

473,549.  Chiseling,  drilling  or  prospecting  machine.  William  Gehring,  San  Diego. 
Cal. 

473.579.  Ingot  mold.  John  Illingworth.  Newark,  N,  J. 

473,604.  Coal  mining  machine.  Archibald  Bailey,  Pbilipsburg,  Assignor  of  seven¬ 
teen  twenty-fourths  to  Bigley,  Reed  fit  Co.,  and  Glasgow  &  Read,  Clear¬ 
field,  and  Chester  E.  Glenn,  Butler,  Pa. 

473,644. ,  Concentrator.  -  dolph  Schulenburg,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

473,651.  Machinery  for  rolling  and  expanding  metal  tubes.  Thomas  C.  Barraclough. 
London,  England. 

473,725.  Stone  or  ore  crushing  machine.  SMgar  H.  Booth.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

473,734.  Method' of  mining  coal,  ►’eter  C.  Forrester,  Wilkeson,  Wash. 

473,741.  Apparatus  for  smelling  cast  iron  borings,  turnings  and  shavings.  Jens 
Hansen,  Helsingur,  Denmark. 

473,788.  Coal  drill.  Charles  S.  Sheppard,  Pittston,  Pa. 

473,841.  Manufacture  of  carbon  blocks.  Leon  Hulin,  Froges,  France,  Assignor  to 
Grotvenor  P,  Lowrey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

473,866.  Process  of  obtaining  metals  from  their  ores  or  compounds.  Charles  S. 
Bradley,  Yonsers,  Assignor  to  Grosvenor  P.  Lowrey.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

473,876.  Condenser  for  refrigeratidg  or  ice  making  machines.  Horace  F.  Hodges 
and  David  J.  Hevensliite,  Boston.  Mass. 

473,884.  Process  of  and  apparatus  for  welding  metals.  Charles  E.  Lipe  and  John  A. 
Prase,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PES80IALB. 


Mr.  James  D.  Hague,  mining  engineer,  president 
of  the  North  Star  Mining  Co.,  Grass  Valley,  Cal., 
has  returned  from  Europe  and  is  now  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sutro,  president  of  the  Comstock 
Tunnel  Company,  left  on  the  25th  inst.  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  He  will  examine  his  company’s  prop¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  John  C.  P.  Randolph,  mining  engineer,  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  He  will 
be  in  the  West  during  the  spring.  His  address  will 
be:  Care  Messrs.  Praser  &  Chalmers,  1,316  Eight¬ 
eenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Yale,  chemist,  late  superintendent  of 
the  Minerva  Purnace,  Milwaukee,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  R.  L.  Oberholser,  formerly  chemist  of  the 
West  Superior  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  has  opened 
a  testing  laboratory  in  Duluth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ernest  Waters,  general  manager  of  the 
Sheridan  Mendota  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Company  of  Telluride,  Colo.,  has  been  granted  two 
months’  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  G.  James  Morrison,  president  of  the  company, 
will  act  in  !Mr.  Waters’  place. 

Mr.  J.  Lamson  Wills,  mining  engineer,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  late  managing  director  of  the  General 
Phosphate  Corporation  (Limited),  has  terminated 
his  engagement  with  that  company,  and_  has  been 
retain^  by  an  English  syndicate  to  examine  several 
large  phosphate  properties  in  Plorida. 

Mr.  John  Daw,  Jr.,  mining  engineer,  of  Laurvig, 
Norway,  and  lilarytavy,  near  Tavistock,  Devon,  has 
left  England  en  route  for  Plorida.  He  proceeds 
thither  to  inspect  certain  phosphate  properties,  and 
afterward  will  go  to  West  Broughton,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec,  to  examine  the  Leeds  Copper  Mines, 
and  will  report  on  gold  claims  in  Colorado  before 
his  return  to  England. 

Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
general  superintendent  of  the  mills  of  the  Oliver  & 
Roberts  Wire  Company  at  Pittsburg,  has  decided 
to  retire  from  business  for  six  months.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ofiicial  statement  has  been  given  by  the  &m 
concerning  this  matter:  “Mr.  Roberts  has  been 
w'orkiug  faithfully  and  diligently  for  the  company 
over  11  years,  practically  without  any  rest.  He  has 
concluded  to  give  up  work  for  six  months,  and  will 
hand  over  the  management  of  the  works  of  the 
Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Company  to  Robert  Nay- 
smith,  who  for  many  years  was  his  assistant,  but 
who  resigned  his  position  three  years  ago  to  accept 
that  of  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Ijight  Company.  Mr.  Roberts  has  not  disposed  of 
any  of  his  stock  in  the  company,  but  will  retain  his 
interest  therein  as  well  as  his  position  on  the  board 
of  directors.”  _ 


OBITUAET. 

Jacob  Huntzinger  died  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  aged  85, 
on  the  26th  inst  He  was  largely  interested  in  coal 
lands,  :ind  had  amassed  a  fortune,  which  he  lost  in 
the  memorable  failure  of  the  Aliners’  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  Bank  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  of  w’hich  he  was 
president,  about  13  years  ago.  The  closing  of  this 
bank  caused  widespread  ruin  all  over  the  cool 
regions,  a  large  number  of  the  depositors  being 
among  th »  working  classes. 

A-  T,  Thatcher,  one  of  Chicago’s  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  coal  shippers,  died  on  the  22d  inst.  He  had 
started  for  Ae  monthly  coal  meeting  in  New  York, 
but  left  the  train  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  to  file  a  tele¬ 
gram.  When  he  returned  to  the  train  it  was  al¬ 
ready  in  motion,  but  he  tried  to  board  the  rear  car. 
The  train  was,  however,  going  so  fast  that  he  was 
flimg  against  a  switch  and  remained  unconscious  till 
his  death.  Mr.  Thatcher  had  a  coal-receiving  dock 
in  South  Chicago  and  has  been  for  several  years  in 
the  hard-coal  trade  in  Buffalo. 

Daniel  Adee,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
manufacturer  of  cast  steel  in  America,  died  in  this 
city  on  the  25th  inst.  As  early  as  1^5  Mr.  Adee 
tegan  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel.  His  estab¬ 
lishment,  owned  by  himself,  was  known  as  the  New 
York  Cast  Steel  Works,  and  occupied  the  block  in 
Second  Ave.,  between  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh 
Sts.  Subsequently  the  works  were  moved  to  Fur¬ 
man’s  Island,  on  Newto^^m  Creek.  L.  I.  At  the 
same  time  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Continental 
Steel  and  Iron  Company’s  Works.  The  products  of 
the  company  won  medals  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  London. 


SOCIETIES. 


The  Engineering  Association  of  the  South  held  its 
regular  April  meeting  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the 
14th  inst.  Vice-President  F.  P.  Clute,  of  South 
Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  presided.  The  paper  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  entitled  “Municipal  Engineering  in  Chattan¬ 
ooga,”  by  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Fairleigh,  of  Chattanooga, 
was  read  by  the  secretary  pro.  tern.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  author.  The  paper  presented  the  system  of 
organization  and  control  of  the  department  of  public 
works  and  engineering  of  the  dty,  giving  also  the 
amounts  of  appropriation  and  expenditures  in  the 
city  during  the  past  two  years,  together  with  the 
amount  of  asphalt,  granite  block,  brick,  and  block 


asphalt  streets  in  use,  with  the  cost  of  same,  and 
an  exhibit  of  ’the  mileage  and  cost  of  the  sewers  of 
the  city,  of  which  there  are  nine  miles  of  brick  and 
thirty-three  miles  of  pipe  sewers. 

The  chemical  section  of  the  Engineers’  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  held  its  meeting  on  March 
24^,  Prof.  J.  W.  I.angley,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  James 
O.  Handy,  on  “A  Rapid  Method  for  Phosphorus 
Determination  in  Iron,  Steel  and  Ores,”  of  Avhich 
the  following  is  an  abstract:  “No  method  of 
determining  phosphorus  will  ever  find  favor 
among  chemists  unless  it  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  over  existing  methods.  My  belief  that  the 
process  which  I  have  worked  out  is  a  step  in  this 
direction,  is  my  reason  for  now  describing  it.  I  owe 
to  IVIr.  C.  E.  Manby’s  paper  in  the  ‘Journal  of 
Analytical  Applied  Chemistry’  for  February,  1892, 
the  suggestion  of  essential  points  in  my  process. 
I  have  proved  by  a  great  many  experiments  that 
stweral  of  the  steps  of  Mr.  Maiibj'  s  process  can 
either  be  safely  dropped  or  simply  modified,  and  a 
rapid  and  satisfactory  process  produced.  My  method 
consists  of  the  following  points:  (a)  Separation  of 
the  phosphorus  as  pure  phospho-molybdate  of  am¬ 
monium,  by  washing  with  neutral  potassium  nitrate 
solution,  after  the  re^ar  washing  with  1  per  cent. 

'  nitric  acid,  (b)  Solution  of  the  pure  phospho-molyb¬ 
date  in  a  measured  volume  of  a  standard  sodium 
hydrate  solution.  A  definite  quantity  of  the  alkali 
is  taken  up  in  neutralizing  the  phospho-molybdate. 
(c)  Titration  of  the  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  by 
means  of  standard  nitric  acid.  Phenol-phtalein  is 
used  as  the  indicator.  The  end  reaction  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  Duplicate  analysis  gave  closely  concordant 
results,  which  agree  exactly  with  determinations  of 
phosphorus  by  gravimetric  methods.  Without  any 
special  appliances,  and  without  use  of  suction,  anal¬ 
ysis  can  easily  be  done  in  thirty  minutes.  I  am 
confident  that  this  time  can  be  shortened  one-half. 
An  analysis  has,  in  fact,  just  been  done  in  seven¬ 
teen  minutes  (March  29th).  The  first  part  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  essentially  that  of  Dr.  Drown  (American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  June,  1889).  I  have 
confirmed  by  long  experience  Dr.  Drown’ s  statement 
that  sugar  can  be  safely  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in 
the  process.  Clemens  Jones  substitutes  ferrous 
sulphate,  but  I  find  that  it  requires  several  times  as 
much  ferrous  sulphate  as  sugar  for  reduction,  and 
that  the  sugar  produces  no  ill  effects.”  The  paper 
closed  with  a  table  of  results  of  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  was  established  the  accuracy  of  the 
method,  the  comparison  being  between  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  weighing  phospho-molybdate  and  by  titrat¬ 
ing  phospho-molybdate.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investi^te  the  method  and  report  results  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hunt, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Prof.  J.  W.  Langley,  for 
the  committee  on  smoke,  reported  that  the  commit- 
,  tee  had  met  and  assign^  each  detail  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  different  members  of  the  committee.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Davi- 
'  son,  “On  Discharge  Observations  of  Large  Streams.” 
The  paper  reviewed  in  brief  the  work  accomplished 
by  separate  investigations,  beginning  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  closing  to  date.  It  was  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  in  the  details  furnished  from  the 
author’s  personal  work  when  engaged  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  en^neer  under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
during  1879  and  1880,  when  he  was  detailed  for 
duty  at  Fulton,  Tenn..  about  two  miles  below  the 
historic  Fort  Pillow.  A  full  description  of  the  char- 
'  acter  and  management  of  the  floats,  both  single  and 
double,  was  given  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  obtaining  mid-depth  velocity.  The  irregidarity  of 
all  results  obtained  from  different  known  formulas 
was  shown.  The  paper  concluded  with  the  following 
resume:  “As  to  the  particular  system  to  be  used, 
we  believe  that  the  double  float  system,  carefully 
conducted,  will  give  good  results  up  to  a  velocity  of 
10  ft.  per  second.  Current  meters,  carefully  treated 
for  coefficients,  and  used  with  chronograph,  will  give 
ve^  accurate  results.  They  are  held  stationary  at  a 
point  in  the  section  while  in  use.  The  former  de¬ 
pends  on  the  average  of  its  approach  to,  and  depart¬ 
ure  from,  the  discharge  section  for  its  main  velocity 
through  the  same,  while  the  latter  gives  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  immediately  at  the  section.  The 
meter  cannot  be  used  for  high  velocities,  as  in  swift 
curreiRs  it  would  be  difficult  to  hold  in  place  the 
craft  from  which  the  observation  was  taken.  In  the 
experiments  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  comparisons  of 
these  systems  were  made,  showing  very  slight  differ¬ 
ences,  so  slight  as  to  practically  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  The  current  meters  record^  the  actual  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  water,  thus  representing  very  slight 
change  in  the  velocity.  All  the  oscillations  within 
the  path  of  a  moving  float  were  averaged.”  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  cuts  showing  cross-sections 
of  the  river,  the  floats,  and  the  lines  of  observations. 
At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  society.  May  17th, 
the  committee  on  rail  joints  will  make  their  final 
report.  Mr.  John  Seaver  will  read  a  paper  on  “Iron 
Mill  Buildings.”  _ 


IHDnSTBIAL  NOTES. 


The  Sligo  rolling  mUl,  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  shut  down 
on  the  2;Jrd  inst.,  throwing  about  300  men  out  of 
work. 

I  The  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  will  remove  its 
office  and  salesroom  on  May  5th  to  No.  32  Cortlandt 

■  St.,  this  dty. 

I 


The  Llano  Improvement  and  Furnace  Company, 
of  Llano,  Tex.,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decidwl  to 
erect  .in  ^ton  blast  furnace  at  that  place. 

Coates  &  Co.’s  tin  plate  mill  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
began  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  on  the  23rd  inst., 
employing  250  men.  The  output  will  be  from  1,6(X) 
to  1,800  boxes  a  week  of  an  average  of  110  lt)s. 
each. 

The  Cumberland  Steel  and  Tin  Plate  Company, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  ordered  from  the  Ijewis 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  of  Rttsburg,  rolls 
for  the  new  plant.  The  tinning  machinery  has  also 
been  contracted  for. 

The  Providence  &  Stonington  Steamship  '  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  steel  steamer,  “New  Hampshire,”  on  her 
recent  trial  trip,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  made  a  record 
of  one  mite  in  2  minutes  and  59  seconds,  or  a  little 
over  ^  miles  per  hour. 

The  Duvall  Engine  Works,  which  were  removed 
to  Roanoke,  Va.,  from  Zanesville,  O.,  are  about 
ready  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  build¬ 
ers’  iron  and  castings.  They  will  give  employment 
to  100  men  at  the  start. 

The  Unaka  Iron  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Bristol,  Va.,  by  Henry  S.  Peck,  of  Chicago; 
James  R.  Miller,  of  Pulaski  City,  and  others,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  They  will  erect  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  coke  ovens,  etc. 

The  Phillips  Mine  Supply  Company  is  building  a 
complete  tipple  equipment  at  !NIile8ville,  Pa.,  for 
T.  M.  Jenkins  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  Tffis  firm  is 
also  building  a  large  number  of  improved  steel  lar- 
ries  or  coke  oven  charging  wagons. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Bessemer  Iron, 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  with  $1,000,000  capital.  R.  W.  (Campbell,  of 
Galveston,  and  others  are  the  incorporators.  The 
company  will  erect  furnaces  and  rolling  mills. 

The  Stewart  Wire  Co.,  South  Easton,  Pa.,  capital 
$400,000,  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  rods,  wire,  the  products  of  wire,  and 
kindred  articles  from  iron,  steel  or  other  metals;  in¬ 
corporators,  Chas.  E.  Stewart,  Edward  S.  Moffat, 
C.  Stewart. 

The  W.  L.  Scott  Company,  coal  miners  and  ship¬ 
pers,  have  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$l,O0O,(XX),  fully  paid  up.  John  S.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent;  L.  M.  Little,  secretary,  and  John  Wm.  Little 
treasurer.  The  head  offices  are  at  Erie,  Pa.,  with 
branch  house  at  Chicago,  Rl. 

The  capacity  of  the  finishing  d^artment  of  the 
Arethusa  Iron  Works,  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will 
soon  be  doubled.  New  heating  furnaces,  rolls  and 
engines  are  being  added,  at  a  cost  of  $100,0(X).  The 
new  mill  will  increase  the  output  of  finished  steel 
and  plate  iron  about  24,000  tons  annually. 

The  Bellaire  (Ohio)  Nail  and  Steel  Company  has 
purchased  the  site  of  the  old  Union  Windowglass 
Works  at  that  city  for  a  consideration  of  $4,0(X). 
The  property  is  being  cleared  up,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  company  intends  to  erect  an  immense  steel  nail 
works,  which  will  give  employment  to  400  hands. 

The  Charlotte  Furnace,  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  has 
been  purchased  by  Messrs.  John  W.  Chulfant, 
James  J.  Donnell  and  Alex.  Nimick,  trustees  of 
Nimick  &  Co.  The  furnace  is  now  out  of  blast. 
The  Charlotte  Furnace  Company,  Limited,  the  for¬ 
mer  owmer  of  the  furnace,  will  wrind  up  its  affairs 
and  retire  from  business. 

The  Chihuahua  Iron  Works,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
are  about  to  erect  a  new  plant.  It  will  consist  of 
eleven  puddling  furnaces,  two  scrap  furnaces,  two 
heating  furnace:^  twenty-five  naU  machines,  one 
22-in.  and  one  l2-in.  mill,  and  one  squeezer.  Two 
hundred  men,  principally  Mexicans,  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.’s  Beaver  Falls  mills  pro¬ 
duced  5,742  tons  of  rods  during  the  month  of  March. 
This  was  produced  in  48  single  turns,  the  mill  hav¬ 
ing  lost  two  Inms  during  the  month.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  single  day  was  not  exceptionally  large, 
but  the  product  _  for  the  month  beats  the  record. 
Joseph  Wrigley  is  the  superintendent  under  whom 
this  remarkable  run  was  accomplished. 

The  Harris  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill  Company  of 
Irondale,  Minn.,  has  elected  officers  as  follows: 
President,  Abraham  Harris;  vice-president,  Mark 
Harris;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Abraham  Gold¬ 
man.  The  rolling  mill  of  this  company  was  built 
in  1890-91,  and  burnt  out  in  1891  after  running  a 
very  short  time.  The  works  have  been  rebuilt  and 
were  again  put  in  operation  on  March  1st,  1892. 
They  manufacture  bar  iron,  axles,  bolts,  bridge 
rods  and  general  forgings. 

The  West  Superior  Iron  and  Steel  Company  have 
commenced  putting  in  foimdations  for  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  already  large  ^oup  of  rolling  mill  build¬ 
ings.  The  new  building  will  be  103x252  ft.  in  size 
and  constructed  entirely  of  steel  rolled  by  the  com- 

fany,  and  will  be  erected  by  their  own  mechanics, 
t  will  contain  machinery  for  finishing  the  products 
of  their  plate  and  structural  rolling  mills.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  the  company  is  to  be  prepared  to  execute 
orders  for  anything  in  the  way  of  steel  construction, 
from  riveted  girders  to  boilers.  Another  building 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  forge  or  hammer  shop 
I  will  also  be  erects  immediately,  adjoining  the  Bes- 
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semer  steel  mill.  A  double-action  steam  hammer, 
having  a  moving  head  of  four  tons  weight,  has  been 
purchased  for  ^s  shop. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  in  its 
various  forms.  This  new  concern  represents  the 
consolidation  of  the  Wheeling  Iron  and  Nail  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Belmont  Nail  Works,  the  Benwood  Iron 
Company  and  the  WTieeling  Steel  Works,  of  which 
the  nrms  named  are  joint  owners.  Preliminary  to 
getting  the  charter  all  the  stockholders  of  the  old 
firms  agreed  to  accept  stock  in  the  new  company  in 
lien  of  their  holdings  at  that  time.  Nothing  beyond 
appointing  a  committee  has  yet  been  done,  but  a 
meeting  of  stockholders  will  be  called  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  consolidation  will  go  into  effect  and 
new  directors  be  elected. 

The  New  Castle  Tin  Plate  Company,  organized 
some  time  since,  has  placed  an  order  vdth  the  A 
Garrison  Foundry  Company  of  Pittsburg  for  a  large 
lot  of  machinery.  The  contract  includes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  rolling  mills,  embracing  three  high- 
bar  mills,  with  three-high  pinions,  and  stand  of  full 
heads,  one  20-in.  mill  with  two  stands  of  rolls,  one 
train  of  cold  rolls  with  three  stands  and  a  train  of 
three  22-in.  rolls  with  six  stands.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  completion  of  this  machinery  within 
four  months.  The  main  building  will  be  80x260  ft. 
In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  a  building  for  tin¬ 
ning  and  shipping,  52x200  ft.  in  size,  and  also  an 
annealing  and  pickling  house.  Some  of  the  persons 
identified  with  this  concern  are  also  connected  with 
the  Shenango  Valley  Steel  Company,  now  erecting 
a  Bessemer  steel  plant  at  New  Castie.  When  the 
plant  of  the  Shenango  Valley  Steel  Company  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  furnish  billets  to  the  New  Castle  Tin 
Plate  Company  to  be  rolled  into  sheet  bars.  When 
completed  this  tin-plate  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  1,500  boxes  per  week. 


MACHUTEET  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

If  any  one  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal”  of  what  he  needs,  his  “  Want”  will 
be  published  in  this  column,  and  his  address  will 
be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring  to  supply  him. 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  par¬ 
ties  whose  wants  are  given  in  this  column  can  ob¬ 
tain  their  addresses  from  this  office. 

Mo  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  desire  to  purchase  .American  goods,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward  them 
catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers  in 
each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in 
the  interest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  ; 
the  proprietors  of  the  **  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 

GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

2.655.  A  threshing  machine,  a  mower,  and  a 
small  size  engine  for  plantation  use.  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

2.656.  An  Ice-breaker  to  be  run  by  steam  power. 
Maryland. 

2.657.  An  80-H.  P.  engine  and  boiler  complete, 
with  stack  and  all  fittings.  Kentucky. 

2.658.  Prices  on  iron  sheeting  and  roofing,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

2.659.  A  carload  of  pipes  from  %  in.  to  3  ins.  and 
a  lot  of  fittings  and  brass  cocks.  Mississippi. 

2.660.  Hydrants  to  establish  a  system  of  water¬ 
works.  Mississippi. 

2.661.  A  one-horse  ice  wagon.  Maryland. 

2.662.  Machinery  to  crush  crude  corundum  into 
dust.  Alabama. 

2.663.  A  wire  rope  conveyor  about  IK  miles  to 
convey  pho^hates  and  clay.  Virginia. 

2.664.  Hot  water  and  steam  beating  appliances 
for  residences,  green  houses,  etc.  Virginia. 

2,605.  A  clay  dryer  to  furnish  clay  for  a  dry 
press  brick  machine.  Louisiana. 

2,666.  A  combined  lath,  picket  and  stave  ma¬ 
chine.  Louisiana. 

2,067.  A  20-arc  light  dynamo  with  all  fixtures 
complete.  Pennsylvania. 

2.668.  Prices  for  complete  line  equipment  on  an 
overhead  electric  line,  0  miles  long,  single  track, 
standard  gauge,  3  motor  cars  of  15  H.  P.,  generator 
of  60  to  ^  H.  P.,  engine  100  to  125  H.  P.,  and  boiler 
for  same.  Virginia. 

2.669.  Complete  steam  electric  plant,  including 
one  alternating  dynamo,  transformers  for  300  lamps, 
.300  la^s  and  sockets,  stationlequipments  complete, 
70  or  80  H.  P.  boiler  and  engine,  2K  miles  arc  line,  2 
miles  incandescent  line,  18  double  carbon  lamps, 
suitable  building  and  foundations  for  dynamo.s, 
boilers  and  engines.  Bids  will  be  received  in  whole 
or  in  part.  West  Virginia. 

2.670.  A  30-H.  P.  boiler  dismounted  and  a  25  H. 
P.  engine.  Virginia. 

2,^1.  A  7  in.  four-side  molding  machine,  a  16- 
in  wood  turning  lathe,  a  scroll  sawing  machine,and 
3  wood  split  pulleys,  12  x  30,  8  x  24,  6  x  16.  Georgia. 


GENERAL  MININQ  NEWS. 

ALABAMA 

Jefferson  County. 

Henderson  Steel  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
North  Birmingham.— The  plant  of  this  company  has 
been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Chancery  Court  fore¬ 
closing  a  mortgage  held  by  the  North  Birmingham 
Land  Company.  The  property  was  anctioued  off  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Charles  Drenner  for  $4,748.  This  plant  was  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1888  and  made  the  first  Alabama 
steel  in  March  of  that  year.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
60  tons  daily.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  never  be  operated  again. 

Tuscaloosa  C-ounty. 

Standard  Coal  Company. — ^This  company,  of 
Brookwood,  has  let  a  contract  to  Stein  &  Schwartz, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of  a  complete 
coal  washing  and  separating  plant  at  its  works. 

ARIZONA. 

Coconimo  County. 

Mr.  John  D.  Hoff,  representing  the  Hoff  Asbestos 
Paint  Co.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  in  Flagstaff  re¬ 
cently,  and  examined  specimens  of  asbestos  found 
in  the  Grand  Canyon,  pronouncing  it  of  an  excellent 
quality.  If  arrangements  can  be  made  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  erect  works  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos 
goods  in  Flagstaff,  says  the  local  paper. 

Pima  County. 

Tucson  Smelter.— Capt.  Burgess  has  purchased 
the  Tucson  Smelter,  says  the  “Star,”  and  will  blow 
it  within  the  next  thirty  days  with  ore  from  the 
Bonanza  mines  in  the  Canyon  del  Ora.  He  will 
open  a  road  at  once  to  the  mines  which  will  cost 
almost  $1,000,  and  put  on  a  freight  team,  and  vtill 
start  by  smelting  20  tons  daily.  The  ore  body  in 
the  Bonanza  mines  is  immense,  and  from  50  to  100 
tons  daily  can  easily  be  produced.  It  is  fine  smelt¬ 
ing  ore.  Capt.  Burgess  will  probably  add  another 
20  ton  reverberatory  fiunace  to  the  present  plant. 

Yavapai  Connty. 

Hillside. — John  Lawler,  owner  of  this  mine,  re¬ 
cently  shipped  a  bar  of  bullion  weighing  107  troy 
pounds  of  the  value  of  $10  per  oz.,  or  a  total  value 
of  over  $12,000.  This  was  the  result  of  a  short  run 
of  his  5  stamp  mill,  in  addition  to  a  large  amoimt  of 
rich  concentrates.  He  has  been  so  successful  with 
his  mill  since  its  erection  that  he  has  concluded  to 
add  ten  more  stamps  immediately  ahd  additional 
concentrators,  having  originally  put  in  power  to  run 
fifteen  stamps.  He  has  commenced  the  shipment  of 
his  concentrates  via  Garland’s  station. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mono  County. 

Bodie  Consolidated  Mining  Company.— The  ore 
slopes  above  the  500  level,  Jupiter  shaft,  continue  to 
look  about  the  same  as  last  reported.  The  rich  ore 
in  the  south  drift,  700  level.  Mono,  is  going  down 
below  our  water  level,  so  we  have  to  start  up  our 
pumps  night  and  day  to  lower  the  water  to  sink  the 
ore. 

Mono  Mining  Company. — Upraise  No.  1  from 
north  drift  600  level  was  Extended  6  ft.;  the  seam 
of  ore  on  this  upraise  is  good.  North  drift  No.  2 
same  level  was  extended  16  ft.  South  drift  same 
level  was  extended  8  ft.;  formation,  quartz  and  clay. 
The  rich  ore  in  stope  below  the  south  drift  700  level 
is  going  down  below  our  water  level,  and  so  we  will 
have  to  start  up  the  pumps  night  and  day  and  sink 
on  it.  The  miU  is  running  steadily;  average  battery 
samples,  $47.47,  principally  silver;  tailings,  $6.09. 

(From  our  Special  (torrespondent.) 

Summit  Mining  Company. — The  ledge  in  the  north 
drift,  100  level,  is  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.,  and  some 
very  good  ore  is  being  saved.  *  ♦ 

Nevada  County. 

Empire. — The  cross-cut  from  the  2,1(X)  (bottom) 
level,  which  will  give  3(X)  ft.  of  backs,  is  being 
pushed  ahead  steadily  and  will  soon  cut  the  ledge. 
This  shoot  of  ore  was  last  developed  in  the  1,800-ft. 
level,  where  it  went  down  and  was  of  high  grade. 
Good  ore  is  coming  from  several  points  in  the  mine. 
A  sump  is  being  sunk,  a  heavy  plunger  pump  has 
been  put  in,  and  the  shaft  retimbered  from  top  to 
bottom.  By  the  employment  of  boys  and  the  aid  of 
an  elevator  system  contrived  by  Superintendent 
Starr,  30,000  tons  of  the  old  dumps  have  been 
worked  at  a  profit  in  the  mill,  and  there  are  from 
50,0(X)  to  (X),0(X)  tons  remaining  to  be  handled  and 
crushed. 

Gold  Bar  Quartz  Mining  Company,  of  Grass  Val¬ 
ley. — ^This  company  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion;  camtal  stock,  $1,0(X),0(K):  directors,  W.  F. 
Corwin,  David  Bryan,  Thomas  C.  Hocking,  William 
George  and  W.  H.  Weldon.  The  mine  adjoins  Scad- 
dens’  Flat  on  the  north  and  Gold  Hill  on  the  west. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Consolidated  Wyoming  Mining  .Company. — The 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  held  this  week:  A. 

G.  Gumett,  president;  C.  Pace,  vice-president;  and 

H.  L.  Van  Wyck,  R.  B.  Wilson  and  L.  C.  Mar- 
shutz,  directors.  A.  W.  Barrows  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  J.  M.  Buffington,  superintendent.  The 
company  has  entered  suit  against  the  Champion 
Mining  Company,  claiming  that  the  latter  company 
has  extracted  20,000  tons  of  ore  from  the  Wyoming 


ground,  which  is  valued  at  $200,000.  A  perpetual 
injunction  is  asked  to  restrain  the  Champion  Com¬ 
pany  from  trespassing  or  entering  upon  any  of  the 
lodes  or  ledges  of  the  plaintiffs.  Damages  to  the 
amount  named  above  are  claimed  also.  ♦  * 

Providence  Mining  Company?— It  seems  as  if  this 
property  was  about  to  have  a  new  lease  of  life,  for 
a  week  ago  a  shoot  of  rich  quartz  was  struck  which 
now  shows  that  a  well-defined  ledge,  2%  ft.  in  width, 
of  high  ^ade  ore,  has  been  found.  The  find  gives 
every  evidence  of  being  permanent. 

Shasta  County. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Calumet  Gold  Mining  Company.- The  mine  owikhI 
by  this  corporation  is  situate  in  the  Buckeye  dis¬ 
trict  about  6  mUes  from  Redding.  The  ore  carries 
about  2  per  cent,  sulphurets,  containing  iron,  galena 
Sind  copper,  valued  at  $150  per  ton,  and  by 
close  working  returns  from  65  per  cent,  to  68  per 
cent  of  the  bullion.  The  new  mill,  erected  less 
than  two  years  ago,  contained  21  Paul  American¬ 
ized  ai’astras.  Quite  recently  a  plant  has  heen  put 
in  for  using  the  McAthur-Forrest  process  of  golil 
extraction,  and  to  date,  with  satisfactory  results, 
95  per  cent,  of  the  bullion  being  saved.  By  means 
of  this  process  the  method  of  working  the  ore  has 
been  much  simplified;  the  arrastras  have  been 
abolished  and  the  24  stamp  mill,  with  the  necessary 
tanks,  etc.,  is  doing  more  satisfactory  work  than 
heretofore. 

COLORADO. 

NIineral  surveys  awroved  by  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General  of  (jolorado  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  23d,  1892: 

Survey  No.  7,390  A  and  B,  Land  district,  Lead- 
ville.  Name  of  claim.  Free  (Coinage  Lode  and  the 
Rob  Roy  Mill  Site<  7,322,  Pueblo,  Green  Mountain 
and  Green  Mountain  No.  2  Lodes;  7,397,  Central 
City,  Great  American  Lode;  7,355,  Leadville,  Little 
Eva  and  Willie  S.  Lodes;  7,415,  Leadville,  John 
Logan  Lode;  7,376,  Del  Norte,  Jersey  Lilloy,  Hill 
Side  and  Grand  View  No.  2  Lodes. 

According  to  the  Central  City  “Register-Call,” 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Laud  Office  state 
that  the  surveyor  general’s  office  of  Colorado,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Chaffee  mining  law,  under  which 
patent  to  mineral  entries  are  given  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  applicants  complying  with  the  law,  has  is¬ 
sued  7,400  approved  surveys,  3,943  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  having  been  filed  in  the  Central  City  district. 
The  lodes  for  which  patents  have  been  applied  are 
located  chiefly  in  Clear  Creek,  Boulder  and  GUpiu 
counties. 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  Denver,  and  the 
Creede  boom  seems  to  be  pretty  well  broken.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Holy  Moses  mine  is  shipping  little 
ore,  and  the  large  producers  at  the  present  time  are 
only  the  Amethyst  and  Last  Chance.  Cripple 
Creek  seems  to  be  attracting  more  attention.  The 
foundation,  as  described  to  me,  is  certainly  a  unique 
and  interesting  one.  Some  of  the  mines  are  pro¬ 
ducing  fairly  well,  but  so  little  work  has  been  done 
that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  say  what  the 
camp  may  ultimately  amount  to. 

(Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  (Company. — ^Thc  directors 
of  this  company  have  just  effected  a  reorganization. 
A  new  position,  that  of  chairman  of  the  board,  has 
heen  created,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind,  formerly  the 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  selected  to  fill 
it.  The  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Berwind’s  resigna¬ 
tion  has  been  fillerl  by  the  election  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Meek,  who  was  formerly  connected  ^uth  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  Railroad  Ckirapany.  Mr.  Meek 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  property  in  Colorado. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grove,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Clear  Creek  County. 

Florella  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  Empire. — 
This  company  is  erecting  a  100-ton  mill  on  ffie  (jon- 
queror  group  of  mines  at  North  Empire.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  mill  will  he  run¬ 
ning  by  May  15. 

Dolores  County. 

Enterprise  Mining  Company,  Rico. — Connection 
has  been  made  lietween  the  tunnel  and  the  Jumbo 
mine,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  waste  from  its 
workings  will  be  taken  out  through  the  tunnel. 
Tramming  in  the  tunnel  hy  mule  power  has  provetl 
a  success.  Four  times  as  much  is  handled  as  for¬ 
merly, _  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Kirby  is  contemplating  the  putting  in  of  a  large 
Pelton  water  motor  to  run  the  electric  djTiamo.  He 
proposes  to  pipe  the  water  from  the  Laura  shaft 
down  to  tJie  tunnel,  which  would  give  a  fall  of 
nearly  500  ft.  With  this  force  of  water  a  Peltoii 
wheel  would  generate  all  the  power  necessary  to 
light  the  mine  throughout. 

El  Paso  County. 

Buena  Vista,  Fremont.— Work  on  this  mine  has 
been  resumed,  and  a  carload  of  ore  was  shipped  on 
'  the  ^Ui  inst.  The  diamond  drill  is  still  working, 

I  and  it  is  claimed  that  some  rich  ore  is  found  in  the 
I  cores. 

I  Export  Mining  Company,  Colorado  City.— This 
I  company,  operating  in  Bear  Creek,  has  received  an 
assay  on  its  ore  runiung  $125  per  ton.  A  rich  lead 
has  been  struck. 

1  Work  MiniM  Company,  Fremont— A  strike  was 
made  on  the  24th  inst.  in  this  company’s  Morning 
Glory  No.  4  mine,  which  is  located  on  the  south 
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side  of  Gold  PQll,  jtist  east  of  tiie  Bustler  and 
Anaconda  mines. 

(From  car  Special  Correspondent.) 

Virginia  M.  O.,  Cripple  Creek. — ^A  rich  strike  is  re¬ 
ported  .as  haring  been  m«de  in  this  mine.  The  mine 
is  developed  by  .a  tunnel  in  whi<A  a  so-called  “gran¬ 
ite  contact”  was  met,  canning  a  vein  of  rich  gold 
ore  some  8  ins.  in  width  at  present,  but  apparently 
widening  as  depth  is  attained.  *** 

Gunnison  County. 

May-Mazzepa  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  North  Star. — The  miners  at  this  property 
threaten  to  .stop  wwk  on  May  1st  if  by  that  time 
the  money  now  owing  to  them  is  not  paid.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  White  Pine  “Cone,”  the  miners  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  half-month’s  pay  since  January  1st 
If.St. 

Lake  County. 

Blind  Tom,  Leadville. — ^It  is  reported  that  at  this 
property  on  Iron  Hill  a  strike  has  been  made^  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  vein  of  chlorides  6  ins.  wide,  which  is 
said  to  run  high.  The  Blind  Tom  has  been  working 
under  the  lease  to  Dr.  MacLean  for  several  months. 

Climax  &  Divide,  Leadville. — ^R.  C.  Dustan 
and  others  have  transferred  a  oue-nalf  interest  in 
these  mines  to  G.  B.  Lancaster  and  F.  B.  Andrews 
for  a  consideration  of  $2,500. 

Holden  Smelter,  Leadville. — A  large  number  of 
men  will  soon  be  put  to  work  to  push  the  building 
of  the  Holden  smelter  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(From  our  Special  (Correspondent.) 

Aetna. — The  main  w'orking  shaft  is  being  supplied 
with  a  fine  plant  of  machinery,  and  is  about  to  be 
worked  again,  after  lying  idle  for  a  year.  The  300- 
ft.  level  has  been  selected  as  the  best  point  to  pros¬ 
pect  from,  the  discoveries  in  the  Glass-Pendery  hav¬ 
ing  proved  that  the  ore  body  is  near  that  place. 
There  are  large  masses  of  argentiferous  iron  ore 
at  that  point,  from  which  shipments  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  plant  is  completed. 

Birdella.— A  third  interest  has  just  been  sold  in 
this  property,  the  price  paid  being  $22,000.  Joseph 
A.  Lamping,  of  Lake,  was  the  purchaser.  Two  car¬ 
loads  of  rich  ore  netted  about  $11,000,  and  there 
are  now  large  bodies  of  both  high  grade  ^d  con¬ 
centrating  ore  in  sight.  A  concentrator  is  -to  be 
erected  at  once.  *** 

Mount  Elbert  Mining  Company.— TMs  company, 
owning  the  Gordon  gold  mine,  is  making  a  number 
of  important  improvements  tending  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  ores,  among  others  the  introduction 
of  a  gravity  tramway  connecting  Nos.  3  and  4  tun¬ 
nels  with  the  stamp  mill.  The  mill  is  to  be  greatly 
enlarg^  and  its  capacity  doubled.  This  mine  never 
looked  so  well  as  at  the  present  time,  and  very  rich 
ore  has  been  encountered,  the  chute  extending  from 
No.  3,  in  which  it  was  first  encountered,  down  to 
No.  4,  a  distance  of  about  200  ft.,  and  is  still  in  the 
bottom  of  the  latter. 

New  England  Mining  Company. — ^In  the  Ohio 
Bonanza  shaft,  the  ori^nal  drill  hole  having  been 
lost  through  the  sticking  of  the  diamond  drill,  a 
new  one  has  been  started,  and  has  already  attained 
a  depth  of  60  ft,  this  making  the  total  depth  reached 
about  510  ft.  The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
about  450  ft,  passing  throu^di  a  mass  of  pyritifeious 
porphyry  interspersed  with  streaks  of  steel  galena, 
rich  in  silver,  and  it  is  tho^ht  that  about  100  ft 
of  further  sinking  will  bring  them  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  Leadville  contact  and  an  ore  chute. 

Star  of  Hope  Mining  Company,  Bohn  shaft — 
Water  being  rapidly  lowered,  as  at  the  Penrose  and 
at  the  so-called  Sixth  Street  shafts,  pumping  has 
been  resumed.  The  intimate  connection  between  all 
of  these  shafts  is  now  recogi^ed,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  present  system  will  prove  the  right  one. 

Terrible  Mining  Ciompany. — ^The  Ward  shaft  of 
the  Adelaide  of  this  company  is  still  being  worked 
under  lease,  though  the  Lounsbery  shaft  is  only 
used  for  pumping  purposes.  Vigorous  prospecting  is 
going  forward  on  this  ground,  and  some  fmrly  good 
ore  is  being  shipped. 

Ouray  County. 

American  Nettie  Mining  Company,  Ouray. — ^The 
loug-talked-of  electric  plant  at  this  pn^rty,  says 
the  St.  Louis  “Repubhc,”  is  now  an  assnr^  fact, 
and  in  three  or  four  months  it  will  be  in  (deration. 
On  the  25th  inst.  the  contract  was  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  whereby  the  Edison  Electric  Oom- 
IMiiiy  is  empowered  to  erect  a  complete  plant  in  the 
mine,  consisting  of  lights,  compressors  and  power. 

Pitkin  County. 

The  j(wt  shaft  of  the  Pontiac,  Champion-Empire 
and  St  Joe  and  Mineral  Farm  mines  at  Aspen, 
which  is  being  sunk  on  Champion  ground,  is  going 
down  steadily  with  no  trouble  on  account  of  water. 
This  will  connect  with  the  Cowenhoven  tunnel  by  an 
incline,  in  about  five  memths. 

Agnes  C.,  Aspen.— Prospecting  with  a  diamnnit 
drill  is  progressmg  satisfactorily  on  this  property. 
The  manager  of  the  property  refuses  to  disclose 
any  results,  however,  and  the  exact  depth  attidned 
is  not  known.  The  Drill  (Company  has  a  contract  to 
go  down  400  ft.  briow  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which 
is  200  ft.  deep. 

Cowenhoven  Mining,  Transportation  and  Drainage 
Company,  Aspen.— Rumors  have  been  started  that 
the  pending  litigation  on  the  Lizzie,  one  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Park-Regent  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 


pany,  inmld  hawe  the  effect  of  atepping  progress  on 
the  Cowenhoven  tunnel.  This  is,  however,  denied 
by  the  tunnel  people,  who  say  that  nothing  of  that 
nature  will  affect  their  work.  The  tunnel  is  now 
encountering  mud  caves  and  porphyry,  which  makes 
progress  slow.  The  Bushwhacker  mine,  through 
which  the  tunnel  is  now  being  run,  will  run  a  drift 
parallel  with  it  on  the  van  and  cross-cut  at  intervals 
of  100  ft.  Some  very  good  ore  is  being  shipped  from 
this  property,  running  about  80  per  cent,  in  lead. 

Hmnestake,  Aspen. — The  lessees  of  this  mine,  on 
the  point  of  West  Aspen  Mountain,  are  reported  to 
have  made  a  strike.  The  shaft  is  down  300  ft.  and 
drift  is  being  run  toward  town,  in  which  the  strike 
is  said  to  have  been  made.  It  ran  12  oz.  silver,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  lead  and  some  zinc.  The  con¬ 
tact  dips  to  the  north,  or  toward  the  town  site. 

San  Miguel  County. 

Shipments  of  ore  and  concentrates  from  Telluride 
for  the  week  ending  April  16th  have  been:  Prom 
Sheridan  Con.,  16  cars;  from  Smuggler-Union,  51 
cars;  total,  67  cars;  total  shipped  since  Jan.  1st, 

I, 007  cars. 

Hidden  Treasure,  Telluride. — ^Bates  &  McEweu 
are  driving  their  tunnel  on  this  property.  They  are 
now  in  160  ft.  on  the  vein,  and  have  2%  ft.  of  gold 
quartz  at  the  breast.  The  quartz  has  averaged  this 
width  for  some  time  past  and  is  said  to  be  good  mill¬ 
ing  ore.  They  bave  80  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump 
ready  for  milling.  No  stopLng  has  been  done  yet. 

Sheridan-Mendota  Consolidated  Mining  and  ADll- 
ing  Company,  Telluride.— This  company  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  up  last  week.  The  ore-bins  were  full 
of  ore,  and  it  is  said  that  every  bit  of  space  about 
the  mill  was  used  for  piling  up  the  ore. 

IDAHO. 

The  Mine  Owners’  Association  of  the  Ooeur 
d’Alenes  held  a  meeting  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Almost  all  of  the  mines  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  conclusions  they  arrived  at.  Those 
present  at  the  meeting  were  George  B.  McAulay, 
V.  M.  Clement  and  Frank  Jenkins,  of  Wardner; 

J.  A.  Finch  and  A.  M.  Esler,  of  Wallace;  S.  S. 
Glidden  and  Patsy  Clark,  of  Burke.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  fully  determined  was  that  the  mines  should  con¬ 
tinue  shut  down  imtil  such  time  as  the  owners  can 
run  them  without  being  dictated  to  by  any  man  or 
organization.  “We  have  made  up  our  minds,”  said 
one  member,  “not  to  employ  any  man  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Miners’  Union  until  he  severs  his  coimec- 
tion  with  that  organization,  while  we  at  aU  times 
expect  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  miners  as 
is  paid  elsewhere.  Under  no  conditions  will  we  be 
forced  again  into  paying  laborers  the  same  wages 
as  skilled  miners.” 

Custer  County. 

Lucky  Boy  Mining  Company. — This  company  has 
been  organized  to  work  the  Lucky  Boy  mine.  Its 
capital  is  $1,0()0,()()0  in  200,0(X)  shares.  The  in¬ 
corporators,  with  the  number  of  shares  subscribed 
for  by  each,  are:  Nicholas  Treweek,  149,600;  Nich¬ 
olas  Treweek,  trustee,  50,000;  A.  Hanauer,  100; 
Charles  T.  Stevenson,  100;  James  Glendinning,  100; 
Josiah  Barnett,  100.  The  officers  are  Nicholas  Tre¬ 
week,  president;  A.  Btanauer,  vice-president;  C.  T, 
Stevenson,  secretary;  and  Josiah  Barnett,  treasurer; 
and  these,  together  with  James  Glendinning,  form 
the  board  of  directors. 

Owyhee  County. 

DeLamar  Itlining  (Jompany,  Limited. — ^The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  report  for  March:  Crushed  during  the 
month,  2,5(X)  tons;  bullion  produced  in  the  mill, 
$72,800;  estimated  value  of  ore  shipped  to  smelters, 
$15,000;  estimated  value  of  slags,  $3,500;  miscel¬ 
laneous  revenue,  $1,100;  total  product,  $92,4(X); 
total  expenses,  which  include  $4,900  written  off  at 
end  of  financial  year  on  account  of  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  claims,  $41,500;  leaving  a  profit  of 
$50,9(K).  The  manager  reports  that  he  has  cut  a 
vein  on  the  plane  of  the  Wahl  tunnel,  15  ft.  from 
the  last  reported;  it  is  6  ft.  wide,  assaying  $60  per 
ton. 

Shoshone  County. 

Gold  Hunter. — ^It  is  reported  that  the  (Jold  Hunter 
mine,  at  MuUan,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Mine 
Owners’  Association,  and  will  start  up  with  a  large 
force.  Since  work  was  discontinued  some  two 
months  ago  a  new  steel  wire  cable  has  been  put  in, 
and  many  substantial  improvements  and  repairs 
have  been  made  on  the  mill.  The  recent  strike  in 
the  lower  tunnel  is  turning  out  a  bigger  thing  than 
was  at  first  reported. 

KANSAS. 

'  Cherokee  County. 

During  the  week  ending  April  23d  the  outout  of 
ore  from  the  mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire 
City  was:  Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  2,068,470; 
rough  ore,  pounds  sold,  1,792,700;  zinc  ore,  pounds 
sold,  1,295,770;  lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  347,630. 
Sales  aggregated  a  total  value  of  $23,545. 

MICHIGAN. 

Gold. 

Fire  Centre  Gold  Mining  Company. — ^The  Ropes 
Gold  and  Silver  !Mlning  Company  has  completed  the 
second  test  of  the  rock  of  this  company  in  the  mill, 
at  the  Ropes  mine.  In  this  lot  there  were  62  tons 
of  rock  that  yielded  $432.14  in  bullion,  of  which 
'  amount  $426.62  was  gold,  the  balance  silver,  the 


gold  being  70.8  per  cent.  fine.  The  total  loss  as  shown 
in  the  tailings  was  $2.18  per  ton,  of  which  12  cents 
was  silver.  In  the  run  there  were  saved  2,400  lbs. 
of  concentrates,  the  value  of  which  was  $34.  This 
shows  the  contents  per  ton  to  amount  to  $9.75,  and 
it  is  thought  that  there  can  be  a  closer  saving  of  the 
gold  than  has  been  secured  in  the  trial  tests. 

Copper. 

Centennial. — At  present  work  is  progressing  only 
at  No.  3  shaft.  There  is  water  to  the  depth  of  ^ 
ft.  in  the  shaft.  It  will  be  cleared  by  a  water  skip. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  ready  for  positions 
and  have  made  application.  From  50  to  10()  will  be 
employed. 

Huron. — ^The  Portage  I.iake  “Mining  Gazette” 
says  it  is  currently  reported  and  believed  to  be  true 
that  the  Huron  mine  is  soon  to  be  worked  on  tribute 
by  Mr.  Graham  Pope. 

Tamarack  Jr.  Mining  Company. — According  to 
the  Calumet  “Conglomerate,”  an  official  at  the  mine 
.vrote  to  Eastern  officials  lately:  “Capt.  Cruse  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  mine  this  morning,  and 
threatened  to  send  3  per  cent,  rock  to  the  mill  after 
two  weeks  more;  says  that  the  north  drift  at  fourth 
level  is  10  ft.  wide  and  full  of  copper,  by  far  the 
best  looking  thing  ever  seen  in  Junior;  south  drift  is 
a  good  drift  and  improves  ev'ery  cut.  The  south 
drift,  third  level,  is  looking  well.  The  north  drift  is 
richer  than  ever,  and  warranted  to  produce  2*4  per 
cent.  rock.  He  is  going  to  stope  in  the  north  drift, 
second  level,  next  week,  and  says  that  he  tvill  turn 
out  some  fine  rock.” 

I  r  o  n— G  ogebic  Range. 

Palms. — The  stock-pile  at  No.  4  shaft  contains  at 
present  something  hke  40,()(X)  tons,  and  averages  by 
actual  test  63  per  cent,  metallic  iron  with  less  than 
.043  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  ore  is  being  raised 
from  the  tenth  level,  600  ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
shaft  is  still  being  carried  downward,  and  lacks 
about  14  ft.  of  being  down  to  the  eleventh  level  of 
No.  3,  with  which  it  will  be  connected  by  a  drift. 
In  No.  3  a  depth  of  something  over  (500  ft.  on  the 
incline  has  been  reached,  as  this  shaft  is  now  being 
carried  to  the  twelfth  level.  At  the  new  vertical 
shaft.  No.  8,  on  the  west  line  of  the  property  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  from  water.  But  by 
the  aid  of  an  additional  No.  10  Cameron  pump  the 
work  is  again  progressing  in  good  shape  at  a  present 
depth  of  about  5(30  ft.  This  shaft,  like  those  of  the 
Colby,  will  be  fitted  up  with  cages  instead  of  skips. 

I r o n — M arquette  Range. 

Grand  Rapids. — ^This  property,  which  has  been 
idle  for  some  months,  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Maitland,  of  Negaunee,  and  other  gentlemen 
non-resident  of  that  city,  and  a  resumption  of  mining 
operations  was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  last.  A 
force  of  about  60  men  was  employed,  and  the  mine 
will  be  wrought  as  vigorously  as  the  size  of  its  de¬ 
posits  and  the  condition  of  the  market  will  warrant. 
It  is  thought  that  an  output  of  about  35,000  tons 
will  be  secured  this  year.  The  mine  has  two  shafts 
and  the  ore  can  be  cheaply  procured.  In  quality  it 
gives  about  60  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

Republic  Iron  Company. — This  company  will  ship 
three  grades  of  ore  this  season:  The  first-class 
guaranteed  to  be  67  per  cent,  and  above  in  iron; 
Ivington  guaranteed  63  per  cent,  in  iron  and  better, 
and  the  third-class  guaranteed  to  carry  60  per  cent, 
and  better  in  iron.  The  entire  product  of  the  mine 
is  safely  within  the  Bessemer  limit  except  about 
100,000  tons  of  magnetite,  which  is  exceptionally 
high  in  iron — 68  to  70  metallic  iron,  with  an  average 
of  phosphorus  too  high  for  Bessemer,  but  which  if 
mixed  with  ore  from  other  parts  of  the  mine  would 
be  brought  within  the  limit. 

Winthrop. — Shipping  for  the  season  was  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday.  The  netv  steam  shovel  was 
started  yesterday.  Its  addition  will  prove  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  south  side  Winthrop,  where  ex¬ 
plorations  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past, 
promises  to  reveal  something  of  value.  In  No.  2 
shaft,  at  a  depth  of  235  ft.,  they  have  cross-cut 
the  ore  deposit  for  a  distance  of  35  ft.  The  ore  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  workings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  going  about  62  per  cent,  in  iron. 
The  addition  of  a  good  mine  on  the  Winthrop  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  Avell  received  by  the  owners.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  little  ore  to  be  seen  in  tfac 
old  mine.  The  company  is  devoting  its  principal 
energies  to  the  operating  of  the  Mitchell,  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  Winthrop  immediately  upon  the  east.  The 
new  shaft  is  being  used,  and  the  ore  is  coming  to 
surface  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  mine  is  looking 
finely. 

Iron — Menominee  Range. 

Ludington. — The  water  in  this  mine  has  risen  to 
within  100  ft.  of  the  surface,  but  Ithe  present  increase 
in  height  is  very  slow’.  It  is  thought  that  some  ore 
in  No.  1  pillar  near  the  surface  can  be  mined  and 
hoisted  through  a  winze  in  the  footwall  formerly 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  down  ffiling.  The 
mine  is  doing  well,  considering  the  small  size  of  the 
ore  body. 

MISSOURI. 

Jasper  Coun.ty. 

(From  Our  Special  (kirrespondent.) 

Joplin,  April  25. 

Tlie  past  week  was  the  most  prosperous  for  the 
Ifead  and  zinc  mines  of  this  district  so  far  this  year. 
This  was  due  to  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of 
I  zinc  ore.  The  market  opened  Monday  morning  at 
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$27  per  ton  for  choice  lots  of  high  grade  ore,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  week  $27.50  was  paid,  with  a 
demand  for  everything  in  sight.  The  ore  bnyers 
here  had  orders  from  the  smelters  to  take  all  the  ore 
offered.  Some  of  the  mine  operators  predict  that 
the  price  will  advance  to  $30  per  ton.  Lead  ore 
made  an  advance  of  $1  per  ton,  and  closed  at  $24.50 
per  thousand.  Following  are  the  sales  from  the 
different  camps:  Joplin  mines,  1,515,930  Tbs.  zinc 
ore  and  ^1,260  lead,  value  $26,33Q;  Webb  City 
mines,  1,072,110  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  50,o60  lead,  value 
$14,4!k:.80:  Carterville  mines,  1,825,110  lbs.  zinc 
ore  and  66,790  lead,  value  $24,416.85;  Zincite  mines, 
210,070  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  7,280  lead,  value  $2,907.80; 
Carthage  mines,  87,700  lbs.  zinc  ore,  value  $1,- 
919.50;  Oronogo  mines,  40,280  Tbs.  zinc  ore  and 
16,420  lead,  value  $788.65;  Galena,  Kan.,  mines, 
1,295,770  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  ^7,630  lead,  value  $23,- 
545;  district’s  total  value,  $94,392.60.  Aurora, 
Lawrence  County,  mines,  292,000  lbs.  zinc  ore,  685,- 
360  lT)s.  silicate,  and  2W,000  Tbs.  lead,  value  $14,- 
(‘.85;  lead  and  zinc  belt’s  total  value,  $109,077.60. 
The  McAntire-McKee  mine  on  the  ^x.  M.  &  S. 
Co.  land,  just  east  of  the  city  of  Joplin,  has  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention  during  the  past  week.  This 
is  a  new  property,  and  is  now  drifting  into  an  ore- 
body  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.,  and  last  week,  with  five 
mt  n  in  the  ground,  the  mine  produced  and  sold  70 
tons  of  free  zinc  ore  and  10,000  lbs.  of  lead.  This 
is  the  richest  and  most  extensive  ore-body  yet 
opened  on  this  tract  of  land. 

MONT-4NA. 

Beaver  Head  County. 

Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling  Company, 
— The  smelter  at  Glendale  has  shut  down.  It  is 
said  that  this  shut-down  is  not  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  silver,  but  because  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  road  between  the  mines  and  the  smelter.  This 
trouble  can  be  remedied  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
work  will  be  resumed  as  soon  after  the  road  is  put 
in  shape  as  possible. 

Jefferson  County. 

Elkhom  Mining  Company,  Limited. — The  follow¬ 
ing  cable  information  comes  from  the  mine;  “Bullion 
produced  in  the  mill  for  week  ending  April  16th, 
$9,000.  The  1,350  level  south  is  in  470  ft. ;  average 
assay  value  of  the  ore  during  the  week,  97  oz. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

Sapphire  and  Ruby  Company  of  Montana,  Lim¬ 
ited,  Helena. — ^This  company  has  acquired  a 
legal  existence  in  Montana,  having  filed  its 
articles  of  association,  registered  in  London 
on  Oct.  23rd,  uith  Secretary  of  State  Rot- 
witt  on  the  19th  inst.  They  were  accom- 
sworn  to  before  Consul  General  John  C.  New  in 
London  on  Alarch  30,  by  Baron  Chelmsford,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Herbert  Moir,  secretary  of  the  company, 
setting  forth  the  following  assets:  Cash  on  hand  in 
banks  in  England  and  Montana,  £33,689;  uncol¬ 
lected  subscriptions  due  upon  shares,  £183,249.  Con¬ 
tracts  relating  to  the  transfer  to  the  company  of 
certain  patented  mineral  lands  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  Meagher  counties  in  the  state  of  Montana.  In 
addition  to  the  articles  and  the  statenjent  there  was 
also  filed  a  resolution  of  the  company  appointing 
Judge  W.  E.  Cullen  as  the  person  upon  whom  legal 
process  may  be  served  in  Montana. 

Whitlatch-Union,  Helena. — The  20  stamp  mill  is 
running  steadily.  The  mine  is  reported  to  be  show¬ 
ing  considerable  ore. 

Meagher  County. 

Barker. — The  timnel  is  now  in  about  500  ft.  and 
the  shaft  down  180  ft.  About  a  month  ago  two 
levels  were  started  on  the  vein,  one  at  130  and  the 
other  at  180  ft.,  and  from  these  two  levels  ore  is 
now  being  stoped.  The  vein  averages  about  20  ins.- 
in  width.  M^ere  they  are  at  present  working  it  is 
24  ins.  wide.  About  50  tons  of  ore  per  week  is 
now  being  taken  out.  It  nets  the  company  about 
$50  per  ton,  after  paying  freight  and  smelting 
charges,  and,  as  it  costs  only  $25  per  ton  to  get  it 
out  and  ready  for  shipment,  the  company  are  thus 
making  a  clear  profit  of  $25  per  ton,  or  $5,000  per 
mouth  at  the  present  rate  of  shipment.  At  present 
the  ore  is  all  sorted  over  by  hand,  four  men  being 
constantly  employed  at  this  work,  and  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  production.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company,  however,  to  erect  a  concentrator  with  a 
capacity  of  20  tons  of  ore  a  day  in  the  near,  future, 
when  all  hand  sorting  will  be  done  away  with. 

May  &  Edna,  Barker.— Two  feet  of  fine  ore  has 
been  encountered  in  the  lower  tunnel  of  the  May  & 
Edna  mine,  at  Barker.  This  timnel  is  in  from  the 
mouth  730  ft.,  and  taps  the  vein  at  least  500  ft.  in 
depth.  From  the  face  of  this  tunnel  a  cross-cut  was 
run,  and  it  w'as  in  this  cross-cut  the  vein  was  foimd, 
175  ft.  northwest  from  the  face  of  the  main  tunnel. 

Queen  of  the  Hills  Mining  Company,  Neihart. — 
The  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  is  placing 
a  complete  electrical  mining  equipment  at  this  mine 
in  the  Neihart  district.  It  consists  of  hoists,  pumps 
end  drills.  The  steam  plant  consists  of  two  Ball- 
Cross  compressed  condensing  engines  of  200  H.P. 
each,  w’hich  are  connected  to  a  line  shaft  by  Hill 
friction  clutches,  making  them  interchangeable,  sc 
that  either  of  the  four  generators  may  be  driven  by 
either  engine  and  by  means  of  clutch  in  center  of 
line  shaft  each  engine  may  be  worked  independently. 
The  generating  plant  consists  of  four  t^e  D  62 
railway  generators  especially  wound  for  220  volts, 
and  two  of  which  are  provided  with  rotating  brush 


devices  for  obtaining  alternate  current  for  drills, 
these  generators  also  supplying  direct  current  for 
the  pumps;  the  remaining  generators  will  be  used 
to  supply  power  for  two  hmsts.  There  are  two 
hoists  of  100  H.P.  each,  capable  of  working  the 
mine  to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft. 


Missoula  County. 

Iron  Mountain  Mining  Company. — ^The  Wallace 
ore  chute  has  been  struck  in  level  No.  9,  and  shows 
considerable  shipping  ore.  The  mine  is  said  to  be 
looking  well  all  around. 


Silver  Bow  County. 

Butte  &  Boston  Mining  Company. — ^The  direct¬ 
ors  have  had  a  meeting,  and  have  heard  the  re^rt 
of  Director  Coram,  who  was  in  Butte  at  the  time 
of  the  fire.  He  described  the  damage  as  less  than 
was  feared  might  have  been  done,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  insurance  will  restore  the  works  in  better 
condition  than  they  were  before  the  fire.  The  flames 
made  a  clean  job  of  the  woodwork.  One  furnace 
was  slightly  damaged  and  another  quite  seriously. 
The  latter  it  was  intended  to  supplant  with  a  new 
one  if  the  fire  had  not  occurred.  While  these  favor¬ 
ing  circumstances  exist,  the  fire  has  complicated  the 
company’s  situation  somewhat.  Several  problems 
are  presented.  Shall  the  company  rebuild  at  Butte 
in  part  or  in  fnll,  or  not  at  all?  Shall  it  erect  its 
smelting  plant  in  part  or  as  a  whole  at  Great  Falls? 
If  it  enters  npon  the  execution  of  any  broad  plan, 
how  shall  the  expense  be  met?  Shall  it  make  an¬ 
other  issue  of  bonds,  and,  if  so,  shall  it  be  made 
large  enough  to  cover  the  purchase  of  several  mining 
claims  which  Butte  &  Boston  people  have  acquired 
as  individuals?  If  bonds  are  issued,  how  can  they 
be  authorized  with  the  90,000  shares  of  the  Davis 
estate  so  tied  up  that  they  cannot  be  voted  upon? 
It  is  thought  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
by  which  the  Davis  stock  can  be  voted  upon,  and 
this  is  considered  a  necessity  before  a  mortgage  can 
be  authorized.  Then  there  is  a  floating  debt  to  be 
provided  for,  and,  all  told,  the  Butte  &  Boston 
company  could  find  use  for  a  good  deal  of  money. 
The  interrogatories  mentioned  above,  or  some  of 
them,  are  now  before  the  directors  for  answer,  and 
it  may  require  several  weeks  to  determine  a  definite 
policy. 

Parrot  Copper  and  Silver  Mining  Company. — ^This 
mine  has  closed  down.  It  is  claimed  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  reason  that  the  Parrot  is  working  other 
properties,  the  output  of  which  is  unexpectedly  large 
and  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  smelter  running  at  its 
full  capacity  without  the  aid  of  the  Parrot. 

Societe  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Lexington. — ^It  is 
reported  that  a  large  body  of  copper-silver  ore  has 
been  encountered  in  the  workings  of  the  Lexington, 
and  that  hereafter  this  company  will  pay  some  at¬ 
tention  to  mining  for  this  metal  as  well  as  silver  and 
gold.  The  strike  was  made  in  the  cross-cuts  leading 
to  the  south  at  various  depths,  and  is  considered  a 
very  important  one  at  this  stage  of  the  silver  mar¬ 
ket. 

NEVADA. 

Eureka  County. 

Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Eureka. — 
The  following  is  the  secretary’s  statement  for  the 
month  of  March,  1892; 

Receipts. 


Sales  Ore . 

Supt.  drafts  out. 
Cash . 


11,512.32 

5,078.74 

26.40 


Cash  in  hank .  18,047.16 

Sundries .  1,101.89 


Ores  .  910.40 

Mine . 4,137.90 

Smelting  .  224.16 

Expenses  Eureka...  318.42 
Exp.  San  Francisco.  650.31 


Disbursements. 


128,766.51 


Drafts  carried  over 
February  29th...  $4,567.58 
Cash,  March  31st.  45.65 

Cash  in  bank, 

March  31st .  17,058.05 

Sundries .  1,754.04 


Drafts  out. 


$28,766.51 

Liabilities. 

$5,078.74  I  Unpaid  bills .  $423.73 


$5,502.47 


Lead  on  band . $2,400 

Ores .  4,041.39 

Wood .  580 

Zinc .  1,133.76 

Coke  ..  .  2,283. .53 

Coal .  405.24 

Assets  exceed  Liabilities.. . . 


Cash .  $45.65 

Cash  in  bank .  17,058.05 

Due  on  shipment.  1,754.04 


$29,701.66 


$24,199.19 


Lincoln  County. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Salt  Lake  “Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Journal’’  gives  the  following  particulars 
about  the  new  mines  at  Ferguson,  in  tins  county: 
The  first  discovery  was  the  Magnolia,  which  is  a 
remarkably  well  defined  ledge  between  porphyry  and 
quartzite  and  traceable  for  a  long  distance.  A  shaft 
is  sunk  about  11  ft.  on  a  smooth  hanging  wall,  with 
no  footwall  exposed,  and  $20,000  worth  of  ore  has 
been  taken  therefrom.  It  is  owned  by  Furguson 
Bros.  &  Cohn,  and  it  is  said  they  refused  to  bond  it 
at  $300,000.  The  ore  is  free  milling.  The  width  of 
the  ledge  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  as  no  cross¬ 
cutting  to  the  footwall  has  been  done.  Messrs.  Cas¬ 
sidy,  Roeder  &  Conway  have  a  fissure  vein  of  about 
4  ft.  in  width  that  averages  100  oz.  silver  per  ton. 
The  silver  is  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  and  picked 
samples  run  as  high  as  3,000  oz.  The  Mammoth 
lode,  owned  by  Wilson,  Rives  &  Cassidy,  is  a  quartz 
ledge  about  20  ft.  wide,  cutting  through  the  coimtry 
for  5,000  ft.  and  standing  10  ft.  above  the  groimd. 
Average  samples  at  places  assay  $100  per  ton  in 
gold  and  silver.  Mr.  W.  S.  Godbe  has  already 
commenced  the  construction  of  works  to  treat  the 


ore,  in  coimection  with  his  leaching  mill  at  Bullion- 
ville.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nearest  water  is 
at  Bullionville,  about  30  miles  distant,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  all  ore  will  of  necessity  be  taken  there 
for  treatment. 

Pioche  Consolidated  Mining  and  Reduction  Com¬ 
pany. — ^The  new  vein  of  ore  opened  in  the  Yuba 
some  weeks  ago  is  found  to  be  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  of  exc^ent  grade.  The  vein  is  now  opened 
on  the  seventh  and  ninth  levels,  at  which  points  the 
work  of  development  goes  steadily  ahead,  four  to 
five  tons  of  ore  being  dsuly  extract^  at  an  estimated 
net  profit  of  $500.  No  stoping  or  winzes  are  made; 
the  ore  comes  out  in  the  regular  course  of  develop¬ 
ment. 


Storey  Count y — C omstock  Lode. 

Justice  Mining  Company. — ^The  west  drift  on  the 
490  level  is  out  800  ft.  The  face  is  in  hard  rock. 
The  south  wipze  from  No.  2  cross-cut,  622  level,  is 
down  10  ft.,  and  the  bottom  shows  a  streak  of  ore 
18  ins.  wide,  assaying  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton. 

Savage  Mining  Company. — Shipped  to  the  Nevada 
mill  525  tons  and  milled  525  tons;  average  battery 
assay,  $20.82.  Bullion  yield  for  the  week,  $7,650. 
On  the  1,500-ft.  level  tee  upraise  from  the  main 
north  drift,  started  80  ft.  north  of  our  south  bound¬ 
ary,  was  advanced  20  ft.,  and  connected  with  the 
1,450  intermediate  drift.  This  connection  gives 
good  ventilation  and  will  facilitate  working  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  mine.  The  upraise  passed  through  some 
low-grade  ore. 

The  old  board  of  directors  of  tee  Savage  Mining 
Company  have  resigned  and  turned  over  tee  control 
of  tee  company  to  James  L.  Flood.  The  directors 
who  resigned  and  who  represented  tee  mill  ring 
were:  H.  M.  Levy,  president;  Herman  Zadig,  A.  K. 
P.  Harmon,  E.  B.  Holmes.  The  new  directors  are: 
Geo.  R.  Wells,  president;  C.  H.  Fish,  Wm.  Lyle, 
W.  S.  W^oods,  attorney;  Flood.  This  puts  Flood 
in  control  of  tee  Hale  &  Norcross  and  ^vage,  and 
we  hope  a  change  for  tee  better. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  news  being  forwarded  from  Virginia  City 
just  now  is  meager  and  couched  in  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  so  far  tee  efforts  made  to  compel  the 
companies  owning  bullion  producing  mines  to  pub¬ 
lish  weekly  the  mine  assays,  bullion  shipped  and  on 
hand,  etc.,  as  required  by  law,  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  'The  tendency  seems,  indeed,  to  be  to  keep 
tee  public  in  general  and  stockholders  in  particular 
more  in  tee  dark  than  ever.  For  a  very  consider¬ 
able  time  the  quarterly  returns  filed  in  the  office  of 
tee  Assessor  of  Storey  Coimty — or  at  least  suppose*! 
to  be  so  filed — ^have  never  been  made  public.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  Assessor  has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
make  teem  public,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  papers  are  acting  in  consonance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  powers  that  rule  on  the  lode.  The 
following  is  tee  weekly  statement  of  ore  extractetl 
and  milled,  with  the  average  battery  assay  values: 


Tons  Tons  Mine  Assay  Value 
Mine  Extracted  Milled  Assay  April  17  April  10 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.1,110  1,045  -  “ 

Hale  &  Nor.  (a)  450  436 


Overman .  113 

Ophlr .  28 

Potosl .  340 

Savage  (b) . ;  474 

Yellow  Jacket..  156 


1,045 

$19.8.5 

$17., 50 

436 

16.24 

17.05 

156  .... 

.  $19.37 

351 

^.50 

24.:t8 

525 

20.82 

20.50 

(a)  Cars. 

(b) 


Alta  Silver  Mining  Company. — On  the  1st  of  the 
month  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the 
South  End  Pumping  Association  by  which  the  last 
named  organization  is  to  pay  $1,500  per  month  to 
aid  in  defraying  the  pumping  expenses  of  the  mine. 
At  tee  time  the  Pumping  Association  was  formetl 
tee  Alta  company  did  not  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  entered  Inio,  but  as  the  reduction  of  the 
water  in  tee  AJta  mine  is  beneficial  to  the  mines  in 
Tteich  the  association  is  interested,  the  association 
has  agreed  to  bear  a  imrtion  of  tee  expense  hence¬ 
forth. 

Confidence  Mining  Company. — The  joint  (Confi¬ 
dence  and  Challenge,  north  drift,  200  level,  is  in 
1,042  ft.  from  tee  Yellow  Jacket  shaft,  tee  face 
showing  valueless  quartz.  Some  ore  is  being  taken 
out  from  old  fillings  and  small  streaks  found  on  the 
upper  levels,  all  of  which  is  being  shipped  to  the 
Brunswick  mill.  As  these  small  shipments  have 
continued  for  a  long  time,  there  must  now  be  a 
goodly  amount  of  ore  awaiting  reduction. 

Hall  &  Norcross  Mining  Company. — Recent  ad¬ 
vices  tell  of  an  important  development  in  tee  up¬ 
raise  from  the  900  level  of  Hall  &  Norcross.  A 
ledge,  3  ft  wide,  of  $25  ore  has  been  encountered 
near  the  Savage  line,  and  is  thought  to  he  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  tee  ore  body  being  worked  on  tee  950 
level  of  Savage.  ♦  * 

The  test  of  100  tons  of  ore  from  this  mine, 
emshed  at  tee  Occidental  Mill,  is  completed.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  tee  batteiy  pulp  assay  value  was  re¬ 
turned  in  bullion,  notwithstanding  tee  grade  of  ore 
was  very  low,  averaging  only  $15  per  ton.  This  is 
fully  20  per  cent  more  than  the  bullion  returns 
reported  from  much  higher  grade  Hale  &  Norcross 
ore  crushed  at  the  Nevada  mill,  under  tee  former 
management  of  that  mine,  when  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  tee  pnlp  assay  value  was  returned  in  bul¬ 
lion.  The  Hale  &  Norcross  Company  will  lease 
the  Occidental  Mill,  which  has  a  crushing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  70  tons  in  ^  hours.  The  lease  will  specify 
teat  the  snlphurets  concentrated  ^m  the  tail- 
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ingrs  escaping  from  the  amalgamating  pans  shall  be¬ 
long  to  the  Ilale  &  Norcross  shareholders. 

Overman  Silver  Mining  Company. — drift  to 
northwest  has  been  extended  20  ft.,  at  a  p(^t  120 
ft.  up  the  incline  raise  from  the  northwest  drift, 
1,200  level,  where  good  grade  quartz  is  showing. 
Tlie  northwest  drift  on  the  ninth  floor  of  110  stoj^ 
has  been  extended  25  ft  on  a  seam  of  ore  18  to  24 
ins.  in  ^idth  of  good  grade. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Grant  County. 

Flagler  Reduction  Works,  Silver  City. — Some  ad¬ 
ditions  are  being  made  to  these  works  preparatory 
to  starting  them  up  again.  The  additions  will  not 
be  very  extensive,  the  most  important  being  a  new 
furnace  which  is  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  works.  It  is  now  certain,  says  a  dispatch,  that 
coal  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  large  smelters  at  Silver  City.  The  question  of 
establishing  iron  works  at  that  place  is  being  agi¬ 
tated  once  more.  The  iron  deposits  at  Hanover  are 
reported  to  be  very  large,  and  the  ore  is  said  to 
run  from  M  to  57  per  cent.  iron. 

Silver  Cell,  Pinos  Altos. — ^Dimmick  Brothers  are 
taking  some  ore  from  this  mine,  located  betw^n 
Fort  Bayard  and  Pinos  Altos.  The  ore  is  wire 
silver  and  is  reported  to  run  high.  The  mine  has 
been  developed  to  a  depth  of  100  ft. 


Glendower,  Girard,  Mahanoy  City  and  Eagle  Hill 
collieries  indefinitely.  These  are  all  in  the  western, 
middle  and  southern  fields. 

Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad  Company. — The  March  state¬ 
ment  of  both  these  companies  is  very  favorable,  but 
as  yet  the  actual  results  of  the  changed  order  of 
affairs  in  the  coal  trade  are  only  partly  reflected. 
The  March  returns  of  the  railway  company  show 
net  earnings  of  $747,499,  against  $609,565  in  1891, 
and  a  surplus  over  improvements  and  fixed  charges 
of  $113,7SA  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $43,614  for 
March,  1891.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  had  a  defi¬ 
cit  of  $65,204,  against  a  deficit  of  $212,332  in  1891. 
For  the  four  months  ending  March  31st  the  railway 
company  reports  a  surplus  over  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  $735,725,  compared  with  $128,259  last 
year,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  had  a  deficit 
of  $215,480,  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $502,656 
last  year.  The  net  result  for  both  companies  for 
the  four  months  is  a  surplus  of  $520,245,  against  a 
deficit  of  $374,397  for  the  same  four  months  of  the 
previous  year. 

Southwest  Connellsville  Coke  Company. — This 
company  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000.  The  directors  are  H.  C.  Frick  and  F.  W. 
Haskell,  of  Pittsburg;  H.  A.  May,  W.  R.  Sterling 
and  J.  L.  Yale,  of  Chicago. 

Oil. 


OHIO. 

Mahoning  County. 


Palmyra  Coal  Company.— This  company,  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 
$500  to  $10,000. 

Witch  Hazel  Coal  Company.— This  company,  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  has  increased  its  capital  from 


$500  to  $10,000. 


OREGON. 
Douglas  County. 


I  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  the 
total  values  of  the  exports  of  mineral  oils  from  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  March.  1892.  and 
during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31st.  18£^,  as 
j  compared  with  similar  exports  during  the  corre- 
'  sponding  periods  of  the  preceding  year,  as  follows: 
March,  1892,  $3,15:1,929;  March,  1891,  $3,400,130;  nine 
months  ending  March  31st,  1891,  $33,669,.525;  nine 
months  ending  March  31st,  1891,  $39,8^,646. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


International  Nickel  Mining  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  to  work  the  nickel  mines  in 
this  county.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  and  has  offices  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  the  president  being 
W.  H.  Tavlor,  of  the  firm  of  Gilette  &  Taylor.  The 
capital  stock  is  $5,000,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Coal . 

The  Kevstone  Contracting  Company  has  com¬ 
menced  suit  against  A.  S.  Van  Wiken.  trading  as 
the  Milnesville  Coal  Company,  for  $12,511.67,  which 
amount  the  plaintiff  claims  is  due  on  a  contract  for 
stripping  coal  in  the  defendant’s  mines  at  Milnes¬ 
ville. 

A  charter  was  granted  at  the  State  Department 
at  Harrisburg,  on  the  27th  inst,  to  the  Tomhicken, 
Milnesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  capital 
$150,000.  It  wall  be  eight  miles  long  from  a  point 
on  the  Sunbury,  Hazleton  &  Wilkesbarre  Railroad, 
near  Tomhicken,  I.,uzerne  County,  to  Milnesville,  iu 
the  same  county.  The  president  is  A.  S.  Vanwickle, 
of  Hazleton.  The  construction  of  the  road  is 
thought  to  be  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  in¬ 
terest. 

Big  Mountain,  Shamokin. — .A.  new  self-acting 
plane  has  been  completed  at  this  colliery,  which 
will  open  up  a  large  field  of  coal.  The  plane  is  600 
ft.  long,  and  has  a  pitch  of  45”,  with  a  capacity  of 
400  cars  per  day  when  in  full  operation.  Both  splits 
of  the  Mammoth  vein  \\t11  be  worked  from  this  level. 

Champion  &  Caledonia,  Ebo. — ^These  colleries, 
oAvned  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wood,  in  the  Fonrth  Pool  of 
the  Monongahela  lUver,  are  in  full  operation,  nnder 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ezra  Conway.  The  openings 
into  these  mines  are  drifts,  the  coal  averaging  7  ft. 
4  in.  in  height.  The  mines  have  been  well  opened 
up.  ’l^e  price  of  mining  in  the  Fourth  Pool  is  al¬ 
ways  ^  cent  less  per  bushel  than  in  the  other  lower 
ynxils,  thus  on  the  basis  of  3V^  cents  per  bushel  for 
river  mining  the  works  here  pay  3  cents  per  bushel. 

Heidelburg,  Smithville. — This  colliery,  owned  by 
the  Ivehigh  Valley  company,  will  resume  operations 
soon;  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  that  end. 
The  Heidelburg  has  been  idle  since  about  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Ijangcliffe,  Avoca. — ^This  colliery,  together  with 
the  lease  of  650  acres  of  coal  lands,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  John  A.  Mears  and  Reese  G. 
Brooks,  of  Scranton.  Consideration  is  said  to  be 
j^75,000.  The  negotiations  were  closed  on  the  22nd 
inst.  and  possession  was  taken  on  the  23rd.  The 
lease  is  perpetual,  with  royalty  on  the  coal  mined. 
The  breaker  now  on  the  property  has  a  capacity  of 
750  to  800  tons  per  day,  and  this  will  be  increased 
by  alterations  contemplated  by  the  purchasers.  For 
the  present  the  output  wll  go  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  but  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  Erie  and 
West  Virginia  roads  are  all  accessible. 

Paterson  Coal  Company,  Monnt  Carmel. — Five 
hundred  employees  of  ffiis  company  are  on  a  strike, 
the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  pay 
$20,000  due  the  miners  for  work  done  during  the 
past  two  moaths. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany.— Locust  Spring.  Reliance  and  Schuylkill  col¬ 
leries.  operated  by  this  company,  which  have  been 
idle  for  the  past  five  weeks,  were  started  on  the 
25th  inst.  on  three  days’  time  per  week.  With  the 
order  to  start  these  collieries  another  was  received, 
notifying  the  officials  to  shut  down  the  AlnaVg, 


Custer  County. 

Spokane  Mining  Co.,  Hermosa. — This  company, 
whose  property  is  sitnated  at  Spokane,  has  had  for 
the  past  year  an  expensive  litigation  on  its  hands 
over  the  title  to  the  mine.  Work  was  suspended 
dnring  the  winter,  bnt  legal  difficulties  are  now 
settled  by  a  compromise,  and  a  full  force  of  men 
are  now  working  on  the  60  and  100-ft.  levels.  Ore 
assaying  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  lead  and  90  oz. 
silver.  The  vein  is  6  ft.  wide  and  nearly  vertical. 
Four  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipp^,  one  car 
of  unsorted  ore  returning  67  8-10  oz.  silver  and  23 
per  cent.  lead. 

Lawrence  County. 

Dead  wood  and  Delaware  Smelting  Company. — The 
Oro  Fino  mine  has  been  bought  by  this  company, 
which  is  proposing,  it  is  said,  to  erect  a  200-ton  con¬ 
centrating  plant  in  Bear  Butte  Gulch  near  Ga¬ 
lena.  The  Oro  Fino  is  said  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
requisite  quantity  of  ore. 

Homestake  Mining  Company.— It  is  stated  upon 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  leading  officers  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Homestake,  according  to  the  Black 
Hills  Times,”  that  the  company  contemplates  the 
erection  of  an  additional  120-stamp  mill  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Central,  and  that  T.  J.  Grier  departed  on  the 
15th  inst.  for  the  East  to  purchase  machinery  for  the 
same.  The  introduction  recently  of  the  Star  con¬ 
centrators.  it  is  said,  has  made  milling  ores  much 
more  profitable,  and  in  consequence  the  only  draw¬ 
back  to  the  erection  of  additional  mills  has  been  the 
lack  of  water.  The  company  has  recently  acquired 
Utle  to  some  new  water,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
surplus  in  False  Bottom  ditch,  will  be  sufficient  to 
run  the  new  12(bstamp  mill. 

UTAH. 

Cache  County. 

The  Ixigan  “Journal”  preilicts  an  active  season  at 
La  Plata  this  snmmer. 

Snnrise,  La  Plata. — ^This  mine  has  been  opened  by 
an  incline  100  ft  long,  and  now  shows  an  ore  body 
5  ft.  thick.  The  ore  is  thonght  to  be  worth  $50  per 
ton.  Shipments  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
roads  are  in  good  condition. 

Juab  County. 

Bullion,  Beck  &  Champion  Mining  Company,  Eu¬ 
reka. — John  Beck,  president  of  this  company,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  its  property  at  Eureka 
would  not  be  shut  down  on  account  of  the  low  price 
of  silver.  There  are  at  present  about  170  men 
working  in  the  mine. 

Cleveland  Mining  Company,  Eureka. — ’This  com¬ 
pany  has  commenced  active  work  in  its  property, 
which  adjoins  the  Mammoth  and  Copperopolis.  A 
tunnel  200  ft.  long  will  be  driven  by  three  shifts. 

Mammoth  hCll,  Eureka. — Mr.  John  A.  Shettle, 
lessee  of  this  mill,  informs  the  Tintic  “Miner”  that 
he  is  now  treating  about  40  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and 
is  saving  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver.  The  ore  nms 
about  18  oz.  and  is  taken  from  the  Mammoth  dump. 

Undine,  Eureka. — ^The  Tintic  “Miner”  says  that 
the  Undine  is  greatly  improving  as  development 
work  is  done.  After  taking  hold  of  the  property 
Mr.  Jones  commenced  a  tunnel  below  the  old  work¬ 
ings  which  has  been  run  150  ft.  A  winze  was  then 
sunk  100  ft.  and  a  drift  run  from  the  bottom  to  the 
south  over  100  ft.,  where  a  fine  bo^  of  ore  was 
struck  which  improves  daily.  The  ore  averages  25 
per  cent.  lead.  A  shipment  of  48  tons  was  made 
last  week  which  sampled  70  oz.  in  silver  per  ton, 
$4  in  gold  and  25  per  cent  lead. 


Salt  Lake  County. 

Amazon,  Markham  Gulch. — ^A  body  of  high  grade 
ore  has  been  uncovered  in  this  mine  which  is  being 
worked  under  lease  by  Geo.  R.  Libby  &  Co. 

Bingham  Gold  Extracting  Company,  Biugham. — 
Tliis  company  is  making  good  progress  with  the 
erection  of  its  new  leaching  mill.  Charles  Hum¬ 
phrey  is  superintendent  of  the  company. 

Salt  Lake  Lithographic  Mining  Company. — This 
company  has  filed  articles  o,‘  incorooration.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are:  President,  C.  W.  Harvey;  vice- 
president,  S.  T.  Peet;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  G. 
Rognon;  general  manager,  William  Newton.  Other 
director,  C.  M.  Wood.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,009, 
in  100,000  shares.  The  claims  of  this  conmany  lie 
southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  back  in  the  Wasatch 
mountains.  There  are  six  claims,  each  of  the  usual 
1,500x600  ft.,  and  the  ledge  of  lithographic  stone  has 
been  uncovered  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.  The  find  was 
made  by  William  Newton. 

Stewart  No.  2,  Carr  Fork. — The  machinery  for 
the  new  mill  has  arrived  and  is  being  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion. 

Sevier  County. 

The  Richfield  “Advocate”  says:  About  100  loca¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  Cook  district,  about  20 
miles  northeast  of  Thurber,  at  the  head  of  the  South 
desert.  Great  excitement  prevails  and  the  country 
seems  to  be  highly  mineralized.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Jack  Summer  mill  will  start  in  May.  There  is  ore 
enough  on  the  dump  to  keep  the  mill  running  about 
five  months.  The  ore  in  the  mine  is  free  milling  and 
of  high  grade.  A  town  site  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Dirty  Devil  in  about  the  center  of 
Blue  Valley,  which  will  perhaps  be  called  Clifton. 
Application  has  been  made  for  a  postoffice.  Wells 
have  been  dug  at  the  town  site  and  at  two  feet  pure 
water  was  found.  Twenty-eight  families  are  now 
located  there,  and  the  newly  discovered  mines  and 
the  recognized  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
are  calculated  to  soon  build  up  a  prosperous  town. 

Summit  County. 

Anchor  Mining  Company. — The  shaft  has  reached 
the  cribbing  which  was  raised  to  clear  the  well  hole, 
and  has  only  20  ft.  farther  to  sink  to  reach  the  up¬ 
raise  from  the  drift,  which  was  run  to  reach  the 
well  hole  a  few  months  ago.  The  work  will  not  halt 
at  this  point,  but  will  continue  until  the  shaft 
reaches  the  tunnel  level.  The  distance  now  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  870  ft.,  having 
been  sunk  270  ft.  since  it  was  drained.  One  hundred 
feet  progress  was  made  last  month,  and  30  ft.  last 
week.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  tunnel  level  is  300  ft.  At 
the  rate  of  progress  made  last  week,  it  will  take  10 
weeks  longer  to  sink  the  shaft  to  the  tunnel  level, 
completing  a  shaft  of  nearly  1,200  ft. 

Northland  vs.  Mayflower. — The  suit  between 
these  mines  was  technically  won  by  the  former,  but 

stbe  damages  awarded,  som'e  $9,dlX),  w^re  light  and 
as  the  plaintiffs,  the  Northland  people  were  re¬ 
strained  from  working  certain  ground,  the  May¬ 
flower  people  regard  the  decision  as  a  victory  for 
themselves.  Judge  Zane,  in  accordance  with  the 
jury’s  fluding.  has  modified  the  existing  injunction. 

Silver  King,  Park  City. — This  mine  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  lessees  for  $65,000.  It  is  thought 
that  regular  shipments  will  now  be  made  from  the 
property. 

UtahCounty 

Blossom  Mining  Company. — Articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  have  been  filed  by  this  company.  The  directors 
are  Joseph  Nichols,  Sidney  Nichols,  John  Mchols, 
Alma  Nichols,  W.  E.  Kelley  and  Sidney  Kelley,  of 
American  Fork,  and  E.  H.  Terry,  of  Eureka.  The 
capital  stock  is  placed  at  $1,0(>0,000,  in  shares  of  $10 
each.  Eighty  thousand  shares  are  owned  equally 
by  the  directors  and  the  remaining  20,000 shares  will 
be  held  as  treasury  stock.  The  following  mining 
claims  are  to  be  operated:  Gold  Blossom,  Lake 
View,  Elk  Horn,  John  L.  and  Silver  Key,  all  located 
near  Homansville.  The  following  officers  have  been 
installed:  John  Nichols,  president;  Sidney  Nichols, 
vice-president;  C.  W.  Kelley,  secretary;  George 
Nichols,  treasurer;  E.  H.  Terry,  managing  director. 

Washington  County. 

Dixie  Mining  Company,  St.George. — This  company 
shipped  24,500  lbs.  of  matte,  containing  50  per  cent, 
copper,  to  New  York  on  the  22d  inst. 

VIRGINIA. 

Chesterfield  County. 

It  is  reported  that  the  coal  mines  near  Midlothian 
will  soon  resume  operations.  Water  has  been 
pumped  from  the  old  Grove  shaft,  and  the  mine 
was  inspected  on  the  12th  instant,  by  engineers 
and  gas  men.  Ware  B.  Gay  and  others  will  work 
the  mine. 

Goochland  County. 

Gold,  it  is  reported,  has  been  found  along  the 
James  River  in  Goochland  and  Fluvanna  counties. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  Goochland  County  a 
graphite  vein  of  fine  quality  has  been  discovered  on 
one  of  the  farms  owned  by  Mrs.  James  IGng,  of 
Richmond.  Gold  surface  quartz  has  also  beeu 
found  on  it.  Discoveries  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  on  other  farms  in  that  section. 

Surface  washing  is  paying  handsomely,  according 
to  the  Richmond  “Times.”  A  piece  of  gold  was 
picked  up  by  a  surface  washer  a  few  days  since 
which  weighed  35%  pennyweights.  Two  men  made 
by  surface  washing  ^0  pennyweights  in  seven  days. 
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Pulaski  County. 

The  Dora  Funiace,  at  Pulaski,  is  completed,  and 
already  has  ou  hand  700  tons  of  iron  ore  and  a 
large  amount  of  limestone  stored  in  the  stockhouse, 
and  it  is  stated  that  within  three  w'eeks  the  furnace 
will  be  in  operation. 

Peak  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company. — This  com¬ 
pany  has  sunk  a  shaft  near  Pulaski  preparatory 
to  the  development  of  3,300  acres  of  coal  land  at 
that  point. 

Roanoke  County. 

Roanoke  Mineral  Wool  Company. — This  company, 
at  Roanoke, Va.,  will  put  in  a  second  cupola,  thus 
increasing  its  plant’s  capacity  from  10  to  15  tons 
daily. 

WYOMING. 

There  is  considerable  feeling  expressed  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  operators  at  Rock  Springs  over  the  treatment 
given  them  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Super¬ 
intendent  Megatb  said  that  the  new  tariff,  by  which 
private  operators  are  virtually  shut  out  from  Butte 
and  other  points  on  the  Montana  Union,  would  be 
maintained.  He  charged  all  the  jirivate  operators 
with  cutting  prices.  They  denied  it,  and  offered  to 
pay  the  expense  of  an  investigation,  but  he  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposition.  In  Evanston  and  Salt  Lake 
a  strong  feeling  exists  against  the  Union  Pacific  on 
account  of  its  action  regarding  these  companies.  At 
Evanston  it  was  said  that  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  bad  refused  to  run  its  engine  over  the  tracks  to 
the  mines  of  the  Hams  Fork  Coal  Company,  and  that 
on  this  account  the  latter  bad  been  obliged  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  after  expending  about  $60,000  in 
development  work.  At  Salt  Lake  it  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  an  extra  commission  of  15c.  to  retail  dealers  to 
handle  Union  Pacific  coal  instead  of  any  other. 
Salt  Lake  is  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  relief. 


FOmaN  MININQ  HEWS. 


Official  information  received  in  Washington  states 
that  1,034  ap])lications  for  mining  concessions  have 
been  on  file  in  Mexico  from  Sept.  1st,  1891,  to  Apiil 
1st,  1892,  and  that  during  the  same  period  20  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  and  entered  into  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico  vrith  private  companies  and  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  working  of  mineral  districts  or 
zones.  The  total  number  of  contracts  of  this  nature 
which  are  now  standing  is  260,  for  the  fulfillment 
of  which  the  grantees  have  made  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  $6^,400.  Under  these  contracts  the 
grantees  are  bo:md  to  invest,  within  five  yep,rs,  in 
the  mineral  districts  to  which  they  refer,  for  the 
purpose  of  prompting  the  mining  industry,  different 
sums  of  money,  'which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
$26,500,000. 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  South  Wales. 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  Limited.— 
During  the  week  ending  April  7th  5,376  tons  of  ore 
were  treated,  yielding  914  tons  of  lead  containing 
204,^  oz.  of  silver. 

INDIA. 

Ooregum  Gold  Mining  Company  of  India,  Limited. 
— The  report  of  the  directors  states  that  during  the 
past  year  15,673  tons  of  quartz  were  raised  and 
stamped,  and  781  tons  of  tailings  and  blanket  sands 
treated.  From  the  former  were  obtained  34,582  oz. 
of  gold  and  from  the  latter  259  oz.,  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  being  34,841  oz.  of  bar  gold  of  the  value  of  £132,- 
482.  This  result  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  7,490  oz.  and  in  value  £28,434.  The  average 
yield  from  the  quartz  was  2  oz.  4  dwts.  3  grains. 
The  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £55,388,  against 
£41,^  for  the  preceding  year— an  increase  of  £14,- 
132.  Interim  dividends  of  38.  per  share  on  the  pref¬ 
erence  shares  and  Is.  per  share  on  the  ordinary 
shares  were  paid  in  October,  the  extra  2s.  in  the 
preference  shares  being  the  total  amount  of  prefer¬ 
ential  interest  at  the  rate  of  10%  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  on  these  shares  for  the  year.  The  amount  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  on  3l8t  December 
was  £%,709,  admitting  of  a  dividend  of  2s.  6d.  per 
share  on  both  ordinary  and  preference  shares,  and 
this  amount  the  directors  recommend  as  the  balance 
dividend  for  1®1.  This  will  absorb  £33,125,  leaving 
£^  to  be  carried  forward.  The  reserves  of  quartz 
aie  estimated  at  34,757  tons,  the  whole  of  which  U 
reported  to  be  of  high  grade. 

MEXICO. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  some  $2,500,000  a  year  by  placing  a  tax  of 
$.300  annually  on  all  mines,  the  government  in  turn 
giving  absolute  title  to  the  property  while  the  tax  is 
paid.  At  present  work  must  be  done  or  an  “  am- 
paro”  procured. 

Chihuahua. 

Batopilas  Mining  Company.  The  cross-cut  tun¬ 
nels  of  Todos  Santos,  driven  from  the  lower  Ronces- 
valles  tunnel  to  under-cut  the  w'orkings  on  the  Todos 
Santos  veins,  has  made  commimication  with  the 
workings.  These  veins  have  produced  large  amomits 
of  silver  during  the  last  three  years  and  their  work¬ 
ings  had  a  depth  of  350  ft.  below  the  upper  tunnel 
Avhen  the  connection  was  made.  The  muie  is  in 
silver  at  this  present  date,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  large  amount  of  stoping  ground  opened  up  and 
the  facOity  of  extraction  will  occasion  a  considerable  I 


increase  in  the  production.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
hoisting  shaft  of  the  Giral  division  of  the  San  Mig¬ 
uel  mine,  at  a  level  of  250  fkb^ow  tunnel  level,heav7 
silver  has  been  found  in  the  sinking.  Not  much  can 
be  said  yet  about  the  new  find,  but  it  is  considered 
very  promising,  as  this  section  of  CTOund  has  given 
ores  lately  of  exceeding  richness.  Of  interest  in  the 
San  Miguel  mine  is  the  mode  of  extraction  from 
lower  levels.  A  large  boiler  is  situated  inside  the 
mine,  some  1,200  ft.  underground,  and  furnishes  the 
motive  power  for  the  hoisting  engine  and  for  several 
small  pumps.  The  smoke  from  the  boiler  fires  goes 
up  through  special  galleries  and  workings  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  long,  and  reaches  the  surface  350  ft. 
above  tunnel  level. 

Sabinal  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. — The  new 
smelter  is  in  full  operation.  The  silver  ore  now 
being  reduced  is  from  the  Purisima  mine.  The 
Santa  Juliana  mine  sends  in  carbonate  ores  with  60 
oz.  of  silver  per  ton  and  35  per  cent,  of  lead.  The 
San  Ignacio  mine  sends  in  ore  without  silica  or  sul¬ 
phur,  but  containing  20  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.  The 
lime  comes  from  the  Purisima  ore,  as  it  carries 
enough  for  all  the  necessities  of  smelting.  The 
Grand  Tesoro  mine  furnishes  a  rich  silver-lead  ore 
with  from  80  to  300  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 

Durango. 

Penoles  Mining  Company, — This  company,  operat¬ 
ing  about  60  miles  northwest  of  Mapimi.  has  been  in 
existence  about  two  years,  but  has  made  so  much 
of  a  success  that  its  workings  are  supporting  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,000.  Large  reserves  of  ore  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  mines,  promising  good  results  in  the 
future.  The  smelting  plant  of  70  tons  capacity  is  at 
Mapimi.  The  company  is  now  building  a  railroad  5 
kilometres  from  the  hacienda,  where  cars  will  take 
ore  from  the  foot  of  a  wire  tramway,  to  be  2  kilome¬ 
tres  from  the  working  shaft  of  the  principal  mine  of 
the  District  of  Mapimi.  This  company  is  shipping 
the  first  and  second  class  ore  to  foreign  smelters; 
the  third  class  is  sent  to  the  Mapimi  hacienda. 

San  Luis  Fotosi. 

Concepion  Mining  Company. — ^This  company  of 
Catorce  is  stated  to  have  definitely  adopted  the  pan 
system  for  the  treatment  of  low  grade  ores  of  less 
than  25  oz.  silver  per  ton,  which  are  found  in  the 
mine  in  great  abundance.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  cost  of  the  treatment  of  Catorce  ore  has  been 
about  $46  per  ton.  The  pan  process  is  expected  to 
cost  about  $5  per  ton.  There  are  said  to  be  reserves  of 
low  grade  ore  in  this  mine  suflicient  for  many  years’ 
supply.  The  new  pan  mill  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  The  liabilities  of  the  company, 
which  were  $311,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  were 
reduced  to  $160,000  at  the  end  of  February.  It  is 
slated  that  if  the  present  output  is  maintained, 
the  mine  will  pay  annually  in  dividends  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  per  bar.  A  railway  is  imder 
construction  from  the  mine  to  connect  with  the 
Vanegas-Potrero  Railway;  its  total  length  will  be 
seyen  kilometres,  of  wWch  five  are  already  com¬ 
pleted.  This  line  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  Catorce 
mining  district  in  general. 

Sonora. 

Grand  Central. — A  mill  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Cardovena  mine  to  this  mine,  which  yielded 
nearly  $1,000,000  while  leased  by  the  Minas  Prictas 
Company. 

Minas  Prietas  Mining  Company. — This  company 
has  leased  the  Subiate  mines,  about  seven  miles 
from  its  present  works. 

Zacatecas. 

Sombrerete  Mining  Company. — ^This  property 
has  a  splendid  record,  and  while  in  the  hands  of  a 
British  company  yielded  $13,000,000  in  less  than  a 
year.  The  mines  w’ere  abandoned  eventually  and 
had  several  owners,  until  finally  they  were  de¬ 
nounced  by  George  Tew  in  1882  on  behalf  of  a 
company  formed  of  New  York  and  Boston  capital¬ 
ists.  Mr.  Tew  and  other  managers  worked  the 
property  successfully  for  some  years,  till  the  owners 
decided  to  enlarge  their  reduction  works  and  huild 
one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  country.  This  did 
not  prove  a  profitable  change,  and  the  company, 
disgusted  with  the  great  and  useless  expense,  as 
well  as  with  the  trouble  it  had  in  a  denounce¬ 
ment  suit,  transferred  the  majority  of  shares  to 
the  Mexican  Metallurgical  Company,  an  offsoot 
of  the  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  now  working  the  property.  The  con¬ 
centrator  which  the  company  has  erect^  started  in 
the  latter  part  of  March. 

*  PORTUGAL. 

Mason  &  Barry,  Limited. — ^The  £10  fully  paid 
shares  of  Mason  &  Barry  (Limited)  have  fallen  to 
the  lowest  quotation,  4%,  ever  recorded  since  the 
private  enterprise  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1878. 
The  fall  has  been  owing  to  the  announcement  that 
beyond  the  interim  distribution  of  £18,516 — that  is, 
2s.  per  share,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.,  paid  last 
October — no  further  dividend  will  be  paid  for  1891, 
and  the  shareholders  will  be  asked  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  on  May  9th  to  sanction  a  “reconstruc¬ 
tion”  of  the  company  on  conditions  as  under: 

1.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  £1  per  share  in  cash. 

2.  To  expunge  from  future  balance  sheets  the  item 

“goorlwill  .and  leases,”  and  thus  set  free  for  dividend 
the  sum  of  £20,000,  which  has  hitherto  been  re 
garded  as  a  first  charge  on  the  annual  profits  of  the 
company  in  reduction  of  that  item,  i 


3.  Each  shareholder  will  receive  in  exchange  foa 
every'  share  held  in  the  present  company,  having  a 
nominal  capital  of  £2,l(]O,00()  divid^  into  210,000 
shares  of  £10  each,  a  fully  paid-up  share  of  £5  in 
the  new  company,  having  a  nominal  coital  of 
£1,050,000  divided  into  210,000  shares  of  £5  each. 

The  report  of  tlie  ccimpany  at  Dec.  Jlst,  1890, 
showed: 

Liabilities- 

Capital  paid  up  (24,836  £10  shares  unissued). .£1,851,640 


Reserve  fund .  113,044 

Rills  payable,  etc .  36,51^ 

R.alance  of  profit  and  loss  account .  29,9^ 


£2,032,111 


Goodwill  and  leases,  £1,175,820,  less  £245.310 
premiums  on  shares,  and  £200,000  sinking 

fund  at  Dec.  31,  1890 .  £730,510 

Works,  buildings,  plant,  railway,  etc .  318,364 

Stocks  of  ore,  etc .  534,291 

Stores,  etc . ^ . ■' .  69,02S 

Shares  In  Sabina  Company .  56,700 

Investments,  value  at  Dec.  31,  1800,  of  Con¬ 
sols,  etc.,  held,  giving  an  Income  of  £8,225  a 

year .  2.57,.355 

Cash  on  deposits,  creditors,  etc .  65,863 


£2,032,111 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  investments  in  consols,  etc.,  which  ex¬ 
ceed  £250,000  in  market  value,  clear  the  decks  of 
the  £730,510  of  gootlwill,  leases,  etc.,  and  apply  the 
difference  between  £730,00C*  and  £925,(XX)  reduction 
of  capital  to  modifications  in  the  balance  sheet. 
'T.aking  £1  to  be  received  in  cash  from  the  present 
quotation,  it  would  appear  that  the  new  £5  shares 
are  considered  of  a  market  value  of  SYg,  or  02Vj 
per  cent,  of  the  reduced  nominal  value. 

In  respect  of  18S8,  1889,  and  1890.  the  dividends 
paid  and  amounts  brought  in  and  carried  forward 
were: 

Brlance 


Balance 

DM- 

Per 

carried 

brought  in. 

dend. 

cent. 

forward 

1888... 

. £7,041 

£166,647 

9 

£42,297 

1889... 

. 42.297 

55,549 

3 

44,203 

1890... 

. 44,203 

55,5^ 

3 

2.193 

1891... 

. 2,193 

18,516 

1 

? 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  £10  shares  of 
these  years  have  been: 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Half-Yearly 

dividends. 

1888 . . 

. 14 

sv* 

98.  9s. 

1889 . 

. 10t& 

5% 

23.  43. 

1890 . 

. lOt^ 

6 

38.  3s. 

1891 . . 

. 7% 

4% 

28.  Nil. 

1892,  to  date. . 

....  5^4 

4t4 

•  • 

SPAIN. 

Rio  Tinto  Company,  Limited.— The  19th  annual 
report  and  statement  of  this  company  has  been 
issued,  and  while  it  shows  a  decrease  of  profits  as 
compared  with  1890,  still,  considering  the  low  price 
of  copper  the  profits,  £681 ,883,are  highly  satisfactory. 
£325,000  were  paid  in  dividends,  or  10%  on  the 
capital.  The  following  are  some  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  of  interst : 


Capital  and 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

LIABIUTIES. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Share  capital.. 
Bonded  debt. . . 

3,250,000 

3,250.000 

3,250.000 

3.250,000 

3.250,000 

3,371, «» 

3,809,320 

3,243,900 

3,175,140 

3,102,900 

Creditors’ bills. 

524,728 

303,350 

4C3.313 

501,754 

M1.883 

Revenue. 
Balance  from 

previous  year 
Profit  on  sale 

7,603 

27,269 

202,206 

152,788 

157,756 

of  produce... 

652,847 

1.076.722 

630.396 

842.331 

681.324 

Other  credits. . 

31,936 

38,786 

40,863 

49,974 

69,671 

Total . 

692,336 

1,142,777 

873,170 

1,04A093 

908,761 

Charges. 

B  onds  re¬ 
deemed . 

Interest,  dis- 

59,280 

62,280 

65,420 

68,760 

72,240 

count,  etc. .. 
Income,  etc.. 

195,802 

179,913 

169,690 

171,865 

171,704 

21,629 

31.266 

36,884 

31,917 

46,101 

Administra- 

tion,  London 
Admi  n  1 8 1  r  a- 

18,912 

24,452 

20,130 

39.002 

21,647 

18,330 

tion,  Spain. .. 

38.318 

42,613 

46,285 

46,710 

Written  off ... . 
Available  for 

18.077 

47,548 

120,(^ 

42.182 

162,173 

dividends.... 

352,269 

754,706 

477,787 

691,006 

391,161 

Dividend  per 

II 

O 

II 

10/- 

Amount  of 

dividend . 

Ores  and  pro- 

325,000 

52,500 

^000 

5».2.50 

325,009 

duce  on  hand 
at  end  of  year 

1,045,792 

868,856 

906,280 

ifOOhm 

Tons. 

851,725 

Pyrites  sold 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

during  year. 
Py  pi  ties  treat- 

385,842 

393,119 

395,081 

397,875 

432,532 

ed  locally  — 

819,612 

969,317 

824,380 

865,405 

972,000 

Copper  pro¬ 
duced  at 

17,813 

18,522 

18,708 

19,183 

21,227 

Average  price 
copper  (Chile 

bars!  per  ton 
Ove  r  burden 

£4316/10 

£79  19 

£49  10/6 

£54  5/4 

£519/8 

and  exten 
Sion  and  de- 
velo  p  m  e  n  t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

accounts. . . 

334,535 

295.492 

246.392 

243,272 

265,958 

Range  of  price 

*  t 

*  t 

•  t 

*  t 

”  t 

of  shares _ 

23-7i 

27A-173 

204-911 

27A-14I 

23M61 

*  Highest.  t  Lowest. 
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^an  Salvador  Iron  Company.— The  San  Salvador 
company  contones  to  m&e  good  progress.  It  is 
stated  that  the  working  “faces”  in  the  San  Jorge 
portion  of  the  property  are  opening  ont  remarkably 
well,  so  that  the  output  is  hkely  to  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  at  an  early  date.  Total  shipments  from 
the  north  of  ^win  for  the  three  months  ending 
^farch  31st  reached  over  a  million  tons,  a  satisfac- 
tor>'  increase  over  the  shipments  of  1890. 

Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company.— The  re¬ 
port  states  that  for  the  year  1891,  the  amount  of 
£117, 4(W  of  debentures  was  paid  off,  leaving  a 
balance  under  that  head,  at  Dec.  31st,  of  £142,100, 
which,  as  previously  determined,  will  be  reduced, 
year  by  year,  as  the  debentures  mature.  The  amount 
of  claim  against  La  Societe  des  Metaux,  £321,417, 
as  at  Dec.  31st,  1800.  is  again  carried  forward  as 
a  suspense  account,  the  proceedings  in  the  French 
courts  being  still  in  dependence.  The  net  profits, 
together  with  £16,237  brought  forward,  amounted 
to  £175.534.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend 
of  ,5s.  per  share,  equal  to  12%  per  cent.,  payable 
Hay  10,  £19.284  being  carried  forward.  At  the 
Tliarsis  mines  247,346  tons  of  mineral  were  ex- 
iracted  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  over  20,000 
t^ms.  At  the  Calanas  mines  338,076  tons  were  ex¬ 
tract.  an  increase  of  104,883  tons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  copper  at  the  mines  suffered  during'  the  sum¬ 
mer  montns  from  the  smaU  rainfall.  The  rainfall 
since  October  had  been  ample. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 


New  York.  Friday  Evening,  April  29. 

Heavv  Chemicals.— Since  our  last  report  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  market  for  heavy 
chemicals.  'With  but  few  exceptions  the  week,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  spot  sales,  has  been  very  dull.  Some 
contracts  for  carbonated  soda  ash  and  alkali,  deliv¬ 
ery  to  extend  over  the  first  half  of  1802,  have  been 
closed.  Caustic  soda  has  been  in  some  demand.  Eng¬ 
lish  sal  soda  has  been  scarce  and  we  know  of  an  in¬ 
stance  where  1T5  was  paid.  Quotations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Caustic  soda,  70%,  2*ft5@!.3*10c.;  74%,  2"S7}^@ 
.3T2>4c.;  76%,  3T2W(a3-25c.;  77%,  3-12K@3-25c.  Carbon¬ 
ated  soda  ash,  48%,  l-62i<(^  1*750,;  58%,  l*50@l*55c.  Al¬ 
kali,  48%.  l*60(ai*65c.;68%,  l*47>^@l*57Kc.  Sal  soda, 
English.  l*10(<Bl*15c.  Bleaching  powder,  2’15@ 
2'20c.  on  the  spot,  according  to  quantity. 

Acids. — The  good  demand  for  acids  noted  in  our 
last  issue  continues  unabated.  Manufacturers 
everywhere  report  a  good  business  both  for  imme 
diate  and  for  forward  delivery.  Prices  remain  un¬ 
changed,  although  some  manufacturers  have  raised 
their  quotations  owing  to  their  inability  to  supply 
large  orders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
quotations  printed  in  this  paper  are  for  large  lots, 
and  not  for  one  or  two  carboys.  In  small  quanti¬ 
ties  acid,  of  course,  sells  at  higher  figures.  'We 
quote  per  100  lbs.  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  in 
lots  of  50  carboys  or  more :  Acetic,  fl.OOtSf ^  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality ;  alum,  lump  or  ground,  91.65® 
91.80;  muriatic,  18*,  91 ;  20°,  91.12K@  91.25;  £2*,  91.26; 
nitric,  40*,  94 ;  42*,  94.30@94.75 ;  sulphuric,  90c.@ 
91.10;  mixed  acids,  accoiding  to  mixture;  oxalic, 
97.25®97.75.  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted  all  the  way  from 
93.25®93.50.  Glycerine  for  dynamite, 
according  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Brimstone.— This  market  continues  unsettled, 
owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price.  This  week 
quotations  are  higher,  best  unmixed  seconds  on  the 
spot  being  held  at  9^.50  thirds  at  9^-  To  arrive, 
heat  unmixed  seconds,  922.50;  best  unmixed  thirds, 
921.75. 

Fertilizers. — The  Northern  business  in  fertilizing 
chemicals  has  been  very  good  during  the  past  week. 
Owing  to  the  light  sto^  on  hand  no  large  sales 
have  been  made,  but  the  demand  has  been  very  fair, 
notably  for  the  ammoniates.  The  South  is  still  life¬ 
less  and  no  ve^  heavy  business  need  be  anticipated 
from  that  section.  Prices  do  not  show  much  change 
from  last  week.  We  quote :  Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
92.90  for  bone  goods  and  92.90@92.95  for  gas  liquor. 
Dried  blood,  91.95  @92  per  unit  for  high  grade  and 
91.85%  91.90  for  low  gi^e.  Acidulated  fish  8crap,911@ 
912.  factory.  Dried  scrap,  923.60@924.  Azotine,  91.90 
@91.95.  Tankage,  917.50@921,  according  to  grade. 
Bone  meal,  922.50@923.50. 

Double  Manure  Salts. — Quotations  are  as  follows 
for  lots  of  from  10  to  50  tons  ex-vessel  New  York; 
48-53%,  91.13Ji@ll.2334;  90-95%,  92.13@92.2334. 

Kainit— There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  report  of 
this  chemical.  Prices  remain  98.75  for  invoice  weight 
and  99  for  actual  weight.  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Muriate  of  Potash. — During  the  current  week 
arrivals  amounted  to  700  tons,  making  a  total  of 
1,550  tons  for  April.  The  market  is  bare  of  stocks 
and  as  high  as  92  has  been  paid  for  round  lots. 

Phosphates.— Rumors  still  come  from  the  South 
to  the  effect  that  low  prices  have  been  paid  for  phos¬ 
phates,  but  no  specific  information  of  any  such  sales 
has  been  received  here.  It  is  possible,  however, 
owing  to  a  pressure  to  sell,  that  such  transactions 
may  da ve  occurred.  "We  quote  kiln  dried,  57°  guar¬ 
anteed,  $5f^$5.50  f.  o.  b.  Charleston. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. — Since  our  last  report  all  the  ve 
sels  in  port  have  discharged  and  prices  have  ai 
vanced  somewhat.  Quotations  for  nitrate  ex-stoi 
are  variously  mven  at  91.70  to  9L75.  Future  sbil 
meats  are  held  at  91,67>4@91.70. 


•  MINING  STOCKS. 


(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore.  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Deadwood,  Dak.,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  London  and 
Paris,  see  pages  488  and  490.] 


New  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  29. 

The  dullness  in  the  market  for  mining  shares  con¬ 
tinues  unrelieved,  although  a  slightly  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  done  at  the  Consolidated  Stock 
and  Petroleum  Exchange  this  week  than  last.  The 
total  number  of  shares  sold  was  28,070  against  19,045 
for  the  preceding  week. 

The  Comstocks  show  no  change.  Very  little  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  in  them,  and  prices  practically  are  un¬ 
changed  from  those  of  a  week  ago.  There  was  a  sale 
of  100  shares  of  Chollar  at  95c.,  and  an  equal  number 
of  Union  Consolidated  at.  91.15-  Consolidated  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Virginia  show  sales  of  320  shares  at  94.10  to 
94  .25;  at  the  close  93.85  was  bid.  Sierra  Nevada 
had  a  sale  of  100  shares  at  91*35.  The  Comstock 
Tnnnel  Company  has  issued  the  following  circular 
to  its  bondholders: 

“  Owl  ng  to  a  number  of  causes,  the  net  income  of 
the  company  for  the  six  months  ending  February 
29th,  180@,  will  not  warrant  the  payment  of  the 
coupon  dated  May  1st,  1892,  of  our  income  bonds. 

“  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  following : 
The  small  output  of  ore  from  the  mines  (it  having 
been  the  smallest  during  1891  of  any  year  for  six 
years  past);  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  silver ; 
the  very  large  extra  expense  incurred  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  handle  ore  and 
waste  rock  when  furnished  by  the  mining  companies 
for  transportation  through  the  tunnel,  under  con¬ 
tracts  recently  entered  into  with  some  of  them ;  the 
cost  of  the  exploration  drift  being  run  on  the 
‘  Brunswick  Lode,’  and,  in  addition,  the  forced  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rate  of  royalty. 

“  Whatever  interest  payment  the  earnings  of  the 
entire  year  may  warrant  will  be  paid  in  November 
next,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  earnings  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  company  to  pay  the  entire  in¬ 
terest  for  the  year,  at  that  time.” 

Mr.  Theodore  Sutro,  president  of  the  company, 
was  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  AND  Mining  Journal  in  reference  to  the 
above  statement.  He  stated  substantially  what  was 
contained  in  the  circular,  and  said  in  addition  that 
the  change  in  the  contracts  with  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cessation  of 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  that  it 
was  hy  no  means  the  principal  reason,  for 
even  if  the  old  contracts  had  continued  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Tunnel  company  would 
not  have  been  anything  like  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  pay  the  coupons.  Mr.  Sutro  left  on  the 
^th  inst.  for  the  Pacific  coast.  He  will  endeavor  to 
make  some  arrangements  with  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  to  transport  their  ore  to  the  mills,  and  will 
seek  to  establish  some  way  of  increasing  the  present 
income  of  the  company.  During  the  week  the  bonds 
of  the  company  sold  at  the  Consolidated  Exchange 
on  a  basis  of  916  and  917.  Of  the  stock,  4,200  shares 
changed  bands  at  12c.  to  14c.,  the  first  being  the 
closing  price. 

The  California  stocks  appeared  in  some  demand 
during  the  week.  Of  Belmont  2,800  shares  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  sold  at  31@33c.  Sales  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  agOTCgated  6,500  shares  at  9@12c.  Bodie  Con¬ 
solidate  was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  600  shares  at 
4%.  Plymouth  shows  a  solitary  sale  of  1(X)  shares 
at  91.50. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks  Leadville  Consolidated 
was  rather  actively  dealt  in,  6,300  shares  being  sold 
at  17@30c.  Little  Chief  was  quiet,  sales  aggregat¬ 
ing  800  shares  at  24@28c.  Robinson  Consolidated 
shows  transactions  of  4(X)  shares  at  44@47c.  Of 
Chrysolite  200  shares  were  sold  at  19c. 

Horn  Silver  shows  sales  of  300  shares  at  93.10@ 
93.15.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
stating  that  according  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
a  sale  took  place  on  the  22d  inst.  in  this  city  of  110 
shares  of  Ontario  at  938.  This  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  private  sale,  as  the  official  records  of  the 
exchanges  here  do  not  show  any  such  transaction. 
The  only  sale  recorded  for  some  time  past  was  made 
last  week,  when  20  shares  of  Ontario  stock  were  sold 
at  941. 

Of  the  Black  Hills  stocks  we  note  sales  of  500 
shares  of  Caledonia  at  85@95c.,  and  250  shares  of 
Deadwood  at  92.10@92.15.  Alice,  the  once  mpular 
Montana  stock,  shows  sales  of  3P0  shares  at  70@75c. 
Of  Phoenix  of  Arizona  900  shares  changed  hands  at 
43@45c.  There  was  a  single  sale  of  1(X)  shares  of  El 
Cristo  at  72c. 

Boston.  April  28. 

(From  our  Special  CorrespondenL) 

The  feature  of  the  market  for  copper  stocks  the 
past  week  was  the  rapid  decline  in  Butte  &  Boston 
from  14J4  to  1034  on  the  report  of  the  management 
that  the  company  had  a  large  floating  debt;  and 
that  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  further  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  property.  As  soon  as  the 
tacts  became  known  there  was  a  pressure  to  sell  the 
stock,  resulting  as  above  stated  in  a  decline  of  near¬ 
ly  94  per  share,  and  sales  of  about  10,0(X)  shares,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  sold  below  911.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  this  morning  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  an  issue  of  92,500,000  7%  bonds  91, 000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  present  issue  of 
9 1,000,000,  due  in  1898;  9500.000  to  be  put  in  the  treas¬ 


ury  to  be  used  in  acquiring  new  property,  and  the 
balance  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  at  about  85%. 
The  whole  market  sympathized  with  the  decline  in 
this  stock.  Boston  &  Montana  selling  off  from  4234 
to  3934.  with  a  slight  rally  in  the  later  dealings. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  dropped  from  9280  to  9270  on 
very  small  sales,  and  Tamarack  from  9168  to  916.5. 

Osceola  sold  down  to  930,  a  decline  of  92.  Franklin 
dropped  one-half  to  915,  and  Kearsarge  sold  at  913. 
Centennial  was  weak  and  yielded  on  pressure  to 
sell  from  911  to  9034* 

There  were  small  sales  of  Atlantic  at  911;  Wolver¬ 
ine  at  92@9134;  Arnold  at  913*2*,  Alouez  at  7-5c.; 
Santa  Fe  at  3734c.,  and  Mesnard  at  50c. 

It  was  a  verv  dull  and  stupid  market  for  the 
whole  list  outside  of  the  Montana  group  and  offered 
very  little  encouragement  for  operators  on  either 
side.  No  action,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  been 
taken  by  the  managers  of  the  Quincy  mine  to  have 
its  stock  reinstated  on  the  Stock  Exchange  an<1  it 
is  verv  difiScult  to  get  quotations  for  the  stock  from 
outside  parties. 

The  silver  stocks  are  dull  and  lifeless.  The  only 
sale  for  the  week  reported  was  1,(K)0  shares  of  Cieur 
DAlene  at  70c.  This  stock  was  placed  on  the  board 
at  9134  und  great  expectations  were  held  out  to 
buyers,'which  have  not  materialized,  and  tired  hold¬ 
ers  are  now  endeavoring  to  unload. 

3  p.  M. — Since  the  noon  hour  there  has  been  a 
much  better  market  for  the  Montana  stock.  Boston 
&  Montana  advanced  from  93934  to  94134  und  Butte 
&  Boston  from  91034  91134* 

The  lake  stocks  were  lower.  Franklin  sold  down 
to  91434  and  Kearsarge  to  91234,  while  Tamarack 
dropped  to  9162  for  10  shares. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  was  9270  bid,  9275  asked,  and 
Centennial  9834  bid  910  asked. 

Nan  Franclaco.  April  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  there  was  a  slight 
recovery  in  prices,  but  a  decision  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  case  of  Wetmore  vs.  Barrett  caused  a 
temporary  scare  that  for  the  time  being  paralyzed 
the  market.  The  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  93,.38b  for 
moneys  had  and  received  by  defendants  for  his  bene¬ 
fit.  The  defendant  denied  the  allegation  but 
affirmed  that  they  paid  out  at  plaintiff's  request  the 
sum  of  ^3,380.  The  suit  was  instituted  to  recover 
the  whole  sum  deposited  with  Barrett,  because  under 
Section  26,  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  shares  of  mining  stock  on  margin  is  illegal. 

In  the  case  of  Cashman  vs.  Root  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  defined  the  meaning  of  the  act,  but  the 
defendant  in  the  present  suit,  Barrett,  claimed  that 
that  celebrated  suit  was  not  analogous  to  this,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  present  action  is  for  money  paid  as  part 
of  the  purchase  price  of  stock  actually  purchased  by 
Wetmore  as  ordered  by  him.  He  determined  what 
stocks  he  wanted  and  ordered  them  bought,  borrow¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  Barrett. 
The  Court,  in  making  its  ruling,  covers  the  ground 
very  completely  in  saying;  “Plaintiff’s  dealings 
with  Barrett  were  altogetner  on  margin  ;  when  the 
value  of  the  stock  purchased  did  not  amount  to  the 
sum  paid  plaintiff  was  required  to  put  up  other 
stock  as  security  or  cash  to  keep  the  margin  good  ; 
as  the  market  fluctuated  upon  purchasing 
stock,  the  cost  price  was  charged  to  plaintin, 
less  the  amount  of  margin  put  up  in  cash  ; 
when  sold  his  account  was  credited  with 
the  amount  realized.  He  was  of  course  charged 
with  the  broker’s  commissions  and  the  Interest  on 
the  money  advanced.  After  careful  consideration, 
I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  buying  and  selling 
of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  colorations  in 
any  stock  board,  exchange  or  stock  market  is  void 
in  this  State,  except  the  stock  is  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  or  paid  for  in  full.  The  sale  of  any  stock 
wherein  the  broker  holds  the  certificate  as  collateral 
security  for  the  balance  of  the  unpaid  purchase  price 
and  has  the  option  of  selling  when  the  stock  de¬ 
preciates,  or  holds  it  subject  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  market,  is  a  contract  void  in  this  State.” 

Although  the  above  seems  to  be  clear  enough, 
many  of  the  brokers  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
decision  as  final.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
business  would  be  limited  indeed  if  margin  trading 
was  to  cease,  and  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  sitting  in  banc.  It  is  being  con¬ 
tended  that  tl^e  law  was  originally  meant  to  prevent 
“  shqrt  ”  sales  of  stocks,  and  that  the  recent  decision 
of  the  court  is  unconstitutional. 

Meantime  the  scare  that  afflicted  the  market  has 

iven  place  to  a  firmer  feeling,  and  prices  to-day 

ave  been  better  than  during  the  previous  days  of 
the  week.  In  the  north  end  group  Consolidated 
California  &  Virginia  sold  to  94.20,  an  advance  of  20 
cents  during  the  week.  Mexican  ruled  at  91-30; 
C^hir  at  92.30;  Union  Consolidated  at  91.10,  and 
Urah  at  30  cents.  All  the  last-named  show  a  slight 
decline  on  the  week’s  trading. 

Of  the  middle  group  of  Comstocks,  TPotosi  and 
Savage  have  scored  an  advance  during  the  week,  the 
former  being  quoted  to  day  at  91.15  and  the  latter 
at  91.45.  The  remainder  has  been  selling  at  a  de¬ 
cline.  Best  &  Belcher  ruled  at  92.20,  Chollar  at  85 
cents,  Gould  &  Curry  at  91.25  and  Hale  &  Norcross 

90  cents* 

The  sales  of  Gold  Hill  and  South  End  stocks 
have  been  very  light  to-day.  Alta  was  quoted  at 
75  cents,  Belcher  at  91-25,  Challenge  at  55  cents. 
Bullion  at  95  cents.  Consolidated  New  York  2.5 
cents.  Crown  Point  at  90  cents  and  Occidental  at  15 
cents. 
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Of  the  outsiders  Bodie  has  sold  for  36  cents.  Grand 
Prize  for  15  cents,  Del  Monte  25  cents^  Mono  75 
cents,  North  Commonwealth  for  20  cems  Nevada 
Queen  for  00  cepts  and  Peer  for  60  ceuis.  Sales  of 
all  these  stocks  were  very  light. 

San  Francisco,  April  29th.  (By  telegraph.)— 
The  openine  quotations  to-day  are  as  follows: 
Best  &  Belcher,  is2.15;  Bodie,  35c.;  Bulwer,  36c.; 
Chollar,  80c.;  Consolidated  California  &  Vir¬ 
ginia,  ^.85;  Eureka  Consolidated,  $1.50;  Gould  & 
Curry,  Jl.15;  Hale  &  Norcross,  $1.30;  Mexican,  $1.34; 
Mono,  75c.;  North  Belle  Isle,  15c.;  Ophir,  $2.20; 
Savage,  $1.30;  Sierra  Nevada,  $1.15;  Union  Con¬ 
solidated,  $1.05;  Yellow  Jacket,  80c. 

Nt.  Lou  is.  April  27. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mining  stocks  are  very  quiet  this  week  and  the 
amount  of  business  carried  on  exceedingly  small ; 
several  davs  had  totals  of  but  two  or  three  hundred 
shares  sold,  while  twice  not  a  transaction  was  re 
corded.  Prices  are  about  the  same,  some  few  stocks 
showing  a  slight  advance.  On  the  opening  the  only 
stock  sold  was  Silver  Bell,  200  shares  bringing  12J^c. 
On  Friday  100  shares  more  sold  at  12J<c.  It  is  now 
quiet  at  10c. 

Small  Hopes  opened  at  80c.,  1(X)  shares  selling,  and 
later  in  the  week.  Mond^.  100  shares  sold  at  85c., 
the  closing  bid.  Central  Silver’s  sales  for  the  week 
amounted  to  700  shares,  all  at  l>^c.  The  market 
closed  at  Ic. 

The  best  business  of  the  week  was  carried  on  by 
the  Leo.  1,100  shares,  selling  at  5>^c.  On  Tuesday 
market  dead  dull  at  4}^c.  Montana  opened  at  10c. 
and  sold  on  Tuesday  at  12c.,  600  shares  changing 
hands;  closing  hid,  ICIc. 

Adams  is  still  at  $1;  American  and  Nettie  at  50c.; 
Elizabeth  at  45c.;  Granite  Mountain  at  $13.50;  Hope 
at  $2.85,  and  Yuma  at  3c. 


JnBETlNOS. 

Amador  Volcano  Hydraulic  Gold  Mining  &  Land 
Company,  at  the  office  of  the  company.  No.  508  Cali¬ 
fornia  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  4th,  at  2 

p.  M. 

Church  Gold  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of  the 
company.  Room  11,  No,  303  California  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  May  2d,  at  1:30  p.  m. 

Justice  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  No.  419  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
May  2d,  at  1  p.  m. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Enterprise  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  3,  often 
cents  per  share,  $M,000,  payable  May  5th,  at  the 
office  of  the  company.  No.  33  Wall  street.  New 
York.  Transfer  books  close  May  1st  and  reopen 
May  6tb.  » 

Mollie  Gibson  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling 
Company,  dividend  No.  22,  of  fifteen  cents  per  share, 
$1.50,100,  payable  May  15th.  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Transfer  books 
close  May  8th  and  reopen  May  16th. 

AS8ESSRIENTS. 


When  Dl’ca'l  j.  *  Amt. 


Belcher.  Nev . 

BrunswlcX  Con.  G., 

Cal . . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

I  onfldence.  Nev.  .. 
Con.New  York.Nev. 

Crown  Pt.,  Nev . 

Gold  Mountain, 

Cal . 

Hale  &  Norcross, 

Nev . 

Head  ( Center  &  Tran¬ 
quility,  Ariz . 

Kentuck  Cons  ,Nev. 
Lew  W  allace,  8. 

Dak  . 

Norway,  Utah . 

Occidental,  Nev . 

Original  Keystone, 

Cal... . 

8etr  Belcher  fit 

Mides.  Nev. . 

Silver  Hill,  Nev . 

Sisklyon  Coiis.,Cal.. 
Telegraph,  Cal . 


43  Mar.  8  Apr.  12  May  3  .50 

3  Apr.  15  [May  18  June  3  .02 

3  Mar.  17  Apr.  21  May  11  .25 

20  Mar.  30  May  3  May  25  .75 

7  Mar.  10  Apr,  12  May  5  .10 

57  Ma”.  16|Apr.  19  May  10  .50 

2  Mar.  29  May  3  May  23  2.00 

101  Mar.  24^Apr.  28  May  20  .50 

I 

4  Mar.  14  Apr.  19  May  12  .03 

3|Mar.  22^  Apr.  26  May  19  .10 

3  Feb.  16  Apr.  18  May  7  .OOIH 

_ |Dec.  24  Feb.  1  July  21  .02 

10  Apr.  6  May  9  May  31  .25 

12'  I 

|Mar.  4  Apr.  14  May  7  .10 

101  Apr.  8  May  11  May  31  .25 

30  Mar.  SlIMay  5  May  25  .10 

3  Mar.  15  Apr.  22  May  1  .01 

3  Mar.  8  Apr.  16  May  5  .01^ 


PIPE  kilNE  CERTIFICATES. 

U.INSOLIDATBD  STOCK  AND  PBTROLKUM  EXCBANGB. 

Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales 


Apr.  23 . 

..  5896 

5^ 

58)6 

68« 

25 . 

..  579i 

57^ 

57)6 

57)6 

26 . 

..  57 

57 

27  . 

28  .... 

..  5696 
..  5#M 

5696 

56 

5^ 

57 

29 . 

..  56)6 

569^ 

56)6 

56)6 

COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening.  April  29th. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated),  for  week  ending  April  23d,  1892,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


April  23.  April  25, 

1892.  1891.  Difference. 


Tons. 

Wyoming  Region _  377,044 

Lenigh  Region .  96,532 

Schuylkill  Region...  190,158 


Tons.  Tons. 
340,302  Inc.  36,742 

87,459  Inc.  9.073 

222,215  Dec.  32,057 

649,976  Inc.  13,758 


Total . .  663,734  649,976  [Inc.  13,758 

Total  for  year  to 

date .  11,260,430  10,301,566  Inc.  958,864 


Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
April  23d,  and  year  from  January  1st. 

EASTERN  and  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 

.. - 1892. - s  1891- 

PhUa,  &  Erie  R,  R .  2,683  '  29,853  41,695 

Cumberland,  Md .  74,169  1,081,371  1,273,515 

Barclay,  Pa .  4,082  63,478  55.397 

Broad  Top,  Pa .  13.097  188.654  186,076 

Clearfield,  Pa .  87,195  1,163,926  1,414,728 

Allegheny.  Pa .  27,149  366,171  455,178 

Bea^  Creek.  Pa .  44,079  852.871  733,074 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top .  46.376  767,133  761,249 

Kanawha.  W.  Va. . .  53,439  743,656  719,835 

Total  . 352,269  5,257,113  5,640,747 

WESTERN  SHIPMENTS. 


Ohio  Canal  are  greatly  discomforted  by  the  lack  of 
vessels  there. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Sea¬ 
board  Association  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  It  was  entirely  harmonious  and  merely  in¬ 
formal  talk;  some  of  it  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 
trust,  was  indulged  in. 

The  local  demand  may  be  said  to  be  very  fair. 

Boston.  April  29. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  first  advance  by  the  coal  combination  of  25 
cents  per  ton  on  stove  and  nut,  15  cents  on  egg  and 
10  cents  on  broken  is  not  a  surprise  in  this  market. 
For  some  time  about  everybody  who  has  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  coal  here  has  been  anticipating 
something  of  this  nature,  but  all  did  not  expect  to 
see  an  advance  of  such  proportions.  A  good  portion 
of  the  trade  figured  that  an  advance  of  10  cents  on 
the  various  grades  would  be  as  much  as  the  combi¬ 
nation  would  think  politic  to  make.  There  were 
those  also  who  were  skeptical  of  any  advance,  and 
they  bought  sparingly.  'Now  these  same  dealers 
will  have  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  figures. 

Some  of  Boston’s  coal  merchants,  like  other  of  its 
merchants,  are  very  conservative.  (Joal  agents  have 
been  continually  preaching  to  these  same  dealers 
that  an  advance  was  imminent,  vet  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  wnat  affect  the  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  will  have  on  the  market  in  general 
here. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  prices  net  at  New  York:  stove. 


Total  sales  In  barrels . 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales. 


April  23 . 

25  . 

26  . 

27  . 

28  . 

29 . 

...  58)^4 

58)4 

58)4 

58)4'' 

5,000 

...  57 

i4',666 

Total  sales  in  barrels. 

19,000 

. - 1892. - s  1891. 

TXTaaIf  AA.T* 

Pittsburg.  Pa .  25,777  *  410,061  290,427 

Westmoreland.  Pa .  33.735  472,428  647,594 

Monongahela,  Pa .  13.262  153,750  181,924 

Total .  72,774  1,036,239  1,119,945 

Grand  total .  425,043  6,293,352  6,760,692 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R,  R.  for 
the  year  ending  April  23d.  1892,  and  year  from  January 
1st,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.;  Week,  99,506  tons;  year,  1,810,011 
tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1891,921,503  tons. 

Anthracite. 

The  absolute  certainty  that  prices  would  be  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  meeting  of  the  sales  agents  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  in  enlivening  and  quickening  the  market  during 
the  past  week.  Ma.nT  of  the  consumers  and  retail 
dealers  were  long  sighted  enough  to  lay  in  stocks, 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices,  still  others 
will  have  to  lay  in  their  supply  at  higher  rates.  The 
increased  demand  led  to  the  allotment  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  somewhat.  ’ 

The  net  rates  agreed  upon  at  the  sales  agents 
meeting  yesterday  were  as  follows:  Broken,  $3.75, 
or  10  cents  advance;  egg,  $3.90,  or  15  cents  advance; 
stove,  $4.15,  and  chestnut,  $3.90,  25  cents  advance  in 
each  case.  In  the  arrangement  it  would  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  combination  is  following  a  policy  of 
advancing  prices  to  a  greater  degree  on  domestic 
sizes  than  on  steamer  sizes  where  bituminous  is  in 
competition  with  anthracite. 

The  allotment,  including  that  allowed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Ontario  &  Western 
Railroad,  was  fixed  at  2,750,000  tons  for  May,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  250,000  tons  over  the  allotment  of  March 
and  April. 

While  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  harmonious  yet 
there  was  considerable  discussion,  as  at  the  former 
special  meeting,  as  to  the  advisability  and  policy  of 
advancing  rates  at  present  in  the  face  of  so  much 
adverse  criticism  and  the  fears  of  the  people  that 
coal  was  to  be  advanced  by  slow  stages  to  an  un¬ 
reasonable  figure.  The  majority,  influenced  by  the 
Reading’s  desire,  no  doubt,  finally  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  should  be  done  at  once. 

The  strength  of  the  combination  which,  it  is  said, 
has  now  secured  92%  of  the  anthracite  production 
is  shown  by  this  bold  move,  and  its  lack  of  intimi¬ 
dation  by  the  Pennsylvania’s  interference,  which  is 
generally  considered’ to  be  merely  “on  paper.”  The 
Reading  expresses  itself  as  satisfied  now  with  these 
increased  prices,  which,  with  the  economies  it  has 
made  in  the  management  of  the  allied  systems,  it  is 
claimed  will  put  it  in  a  fair  way  to  pay  dividends. 

Bltamtnous. 

Very  few,  if  any,  contracts  have  been  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Trade  is  beginning  to  settle 
down  to  routine  business,  as  the  excitement  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  contract  making  and  seeking  has  subsided. 
Consumers  are  taking  a  little  more  coal.  Some  of 
those  who  held  off,  looking  for  lower  prices  during 
the  contract  season,  now  seem  to  be  eager  for  coal. 

The  blockade  of  last  week  on  the  Pennsylvania 
system  has  not  been  entirely  relieved,  and  another 
has  formed  which  inconveniences  the  Clearfield 
shippers  especially.  These  blockades  render  Phila¬ 
delphia  deliveries  diflScult.  On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
cars  are  in  fair  supply,  but  there  is  but  slight  demand 
to  get  coal  to  Baltimore  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
vessels  there.  Owing  to  the  advance  in  anthracite, 
shippers  are  anxious  to  get  their  coal  on  hoard  be¬ 
fore  May  1st,  and  freights  in  consequence  are  scarcer 
and  stiffer— say  an  advance  of  5  cents  all  around. 
However,  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will  last  after 
May  1st. 

N^orfolk  and  Newport  News  shippers  are  not  af¬ 
fected  to  such  a  degree.  What  few  operators  are 
shipping  to  Georgetqwq  over  the  Chesapeake  & 


stove,  $5.40;  chestnut,  $4.50. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  soft  coal  at  present. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  vessels  here  at  present,  how¬ 
ever.  Coal  on  cars  here  is  worth  about  $3.57  per 
ton. 

As  dealers  are  anxious  to  have  their  shipments 
made  quickly  before  the  new  prices  go  into  effect 
spot  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  vei^  mate¬ 
rially.  We  quote  from  New  York  to  Boston  (fo@70c. ; 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  85@99c.;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Portland,  85c.;  to  Bath,  00c.;  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  80c.;  from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  9CKg95c.;  New¬ 
port  News  to  Boston,  80c.;  to  Sound  points,  75c. 

There  is  a  fair  retail  trade  doing.  As  the  advance 
in  prices  took  place  this  afternoon  it  is  too  early  to 
note  what  retail  dealers  will  do  in  regard  to  their 

E rices.  They  will  probably  be  advanced  very  soon, 
owever. 

We  quote:  Stove,  $5.50;  nut,  $5.50;  egg,  $5.25; 
furnace,  $5.25;  Franklin,  $6.75@$7,  all  sizes;  Lehigh 
egg,  $5.50;  Lehigh  furnace,  $5.w.  Wharf  prices  50 
cents  less  than  the  foregoing. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  this  port  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  23d  weie  412,265  tons  of  anthracite  and 
9,381  tons  of  bituminous,  against  36,726  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  30,027  tons  of  bituminous  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year.  The  total  receipts  thus 
far  this  year  have  been  511,372  tons  of  anthracite 
and  188,406  tons  of  hituminous,  against  429,^  tons 
of  anthracite  and  316,688  tons  of  bituminous  for  the 
same  time  last  year. 


(From  oiu  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  lacks  animation.  An 
advance  in  rates  expected  on  May  1st  or  shortly 
after. 

The  bituminous  coal  trade  is  fairly  active  for  ves¬ 
sel  use,  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Prices  nominally  unchanged,  but  rates  are  cut  oc¬ 
casionally  when  demurrage  changes  are  probable; 
nevertheless,  stocks  are  larger  than  the  demand 
warrants. 

Lake  charters  are  light,  and  movement  also.  Ves¬ 
sel  men  are  disgusted  with  the  situation  of  affairs, 
but  hope  for  better  times  after  next  week. 

Contrary  winds  has  caused  the  bay  at  Duluth  to 
be  blockaded  with  ice  to  a  serious  extent,  and  over 
60  vessels  are  caught  in  the  floes.' 

The  weather  and  on  the  Lakes  has  been  very  cold, 
but  yesterday  and  to-day  warm  and  pleasant.  Last 
Sunday  and  Monday  many  vessels  came  into  port 
covered  with  ice  of  great  thickness. 

The'  schooner  Merrit,  for  Chicago,  laden  with 
1,500  tons  of  coal  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  was  sunk  by  collision  on  Lake  Erie  near 
Detroit  River  a  few  days  since.  She  will  be  raised 
by  the  end  of  this  week  according  to  last  reports. 

The  New  Y ork  State  canals  will  he  officially  opened 
May  1st. 

The  Erie  Railroad’s  new  freight  house  and  dock 
on  Buffalo  River  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  rebuilding  its  dock  near 
the  Horn  on  the  river. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  people  will  handle 
Messrs.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.’s  coal  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Conard.  The  trestle  of  the  Messrs. 
Coxe  on  the  Blackwell  Canal  will  be  closed  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Edgar  Van  Etten  will  be  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad’s  branch, 
viz.:  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 
He  has  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Company.  Formerly  he  was  mana^rof  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Car  Service  Association :  then  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Com¬ 
pany  until  its  amalgamation  with  toe  Philadelphia 
&  Reading. 

The  Toronto  Water  Works  Commissioners  are  in 
the  piapket  fpr  18,000  tqnsof  anthracite  coal  to  be  de< 
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livered  by  cars  or  vessels  from  May  1st  to  October 
1st,  1892.  They  want  Lebigh,  Scranton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  or  Pittston  coal. 

Charters  for  coal  for  past  week  made'at  40c.  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan,  25c.  to  Toledo,  De¬ 
troit  and  Lake  Superior  ports  and  40c.  to  Gladstone. 
The  shipments  for  the  week  aggregate  50,040  net 
tons,  distributed  as  follows;  25,200  to  Chicago,  12,680 
to  Milwaukee,  3,800  to  Duluth,  2,500  to  Superior,  610 
to  Sheboygan,  1,500  to  Gladstone,  550  to  Detroit  and 
3,200  to  Toledo. 

CItIcaKO.  April  28. 

(From  our  Special  (Correspondent) 

The  untimely  death  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Thatcher  has  cast 
a  g^loom  over  the  whole  of  the  coal  trade. 

There  is  considerable  comment  and  talk  as  to  the 
deal  which  is  said  to  have  been  cansummated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  company,  but  those  in  a  position 
to  know,  assert  with  a  very  good  deal  of  confidence, 
that  it  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  Reading,  who 
are  evidently  masters  ot  the  situation.  The  advance 
of  25  cents,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  May  2d.  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  as  good  a  grace  as  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  though  many  dealers  are  asking, 
“Where  is  the  price  going  to  and  when  are  the  ad¬ 
vances  to  stop.  Large  dealers  are  using  all  avail¬ 
able  teams  to  haul  coal  from  companies’  yards  at 
present  circular  $5.25;  price  from  yard  next  week 
will  be  f5.50.  There  is  a  meeting  to-day  of  agents  to 
fix  the  price  of  car  coal  to  wholesalers  and  shippers 
and  from  what  we  have  heard  the  figures  to  them 
will  be  ^.35,  but  nothing  is  known  positively,  al¬ 
though  if  the  fuU  advance  is  maintained  the  price 
should  be  $5.50,  the  same  as  out  of  yard.  Some 
vessel  coal  is  coming  forward,  but  up  to  date  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  few.  Retail  coal  has  been  in  ge<m 
demand,  but  the  warm  weather  we  are  now  experi¬ 
encing  will  soon  put  a  quietus  on  it. 

Bituminous  coal  is  in  excellent  demand,  railroads 
are  in  the  market  for  supplies  and  some  contracts 
have  been  let,  but  there  are  still  a  number  yet  pend¬ 
ing.  Competition  has  been  and  is  still  keen  for  this 
class  of  business,  as  it  involves  a  large  and  steady 
tonnage.  Block  and  bituminous  coal  miners  have 
signed  contracts  in  Indiana  so  that  there  will  be  no 
strikes  in  that  State.  In  Northern  Illinois  there  is 
still  some  doubt,  and  consumers  of  this  class  of 
steam  coal  are  laying  in  good  supplies.  The  best 
information  is  that  there  will  be  no  trouble,  though 
there  may  be  a  shut-down  for  a  week  or  two.  Iowa 
miners  are  still  on  the  fence,  but  the  outlook  is  fav¬ 
orable  to  a  continuance  at  the  old  pri(;e8. 

Demand  for  foundry  coke  is  only  fair,  and  receipts 
about  a  par  with  current  consumption.  Prices  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

Quotations  are:  $4.65  furnace,  $5.05  foundry 
crushed,  $5.40  Connellsville ;  West  Virginia,  $3.90 
furnace,  $2.10  foundry;  New  River  foundry,  $4.% ; 
W alston,  $4.65  furnace,  $5  foundry. 

Circular  prices  are  unchanged  at  the  following 
rates:  Lehigh  lump,  $6.25;  large  e^,  ^.25;  small 
egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $5.25.  Rets^prices  per  ton 
are:  Large  egg,  $6.25;  small  egg,  range  and  chest¬ 
nut,  $6.^. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are:  Pittsbura,  $3.15;  Hocking  Valley,  $3; 
Youghiogbeny,  $3.25;  Olinois  block,  $1.90(gf  2;  Brazil 
block,  $2.35. 

Plttabnrg.  April  21. 

(From  our  Si>ecial  Correspondent.) 

Coal. — The  demand  for  local  purposes  was  mod¬ 
erately  active.  The  cold  weather  has  kept  up  the 
demand  fairly  well.  Until  the  past  24  hours  the 
Ohio  River  not  at  a  fair  coaling  sti^e.  The  ship¬ 
ments  since  (>ur  last  report  reach  2,149,000  bushels, 
as  follows:  Cincinnati,  1,002,000  bushels;  Louisville, 
1,147,000.  The  long  winter  and  cold  spring  have  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  Usual.  The 
supply  of  coal  in  all  the  Southern  markets  is  large, 
which  keeps  prices  down  to  a  low  figure.  The  coal 
miners  are  now  in  session  in  this  city,  making 
prices  for  next  season.  The  general  Impression  is 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at 
and  no  strike  is  expected.  Coal  seems  cheaper  than 
gas,  for  the  Allegheny  Light  Committee  rejected  the 
proposition  of  the  Allegheny  Heating  Company  to 
furnish  natural  gas  to  the  boilers  at  the  light  station 
during  the  summer  for  $550  per  month.  Chief 
Khlens  said  “  that  to  supplant  coal  with  gas  would 
cost  about  $4%  more  for  the  quarter  than  would  he 
paid  by  the  city  at  present  rates  for  coal.” 

Coanellhville  Coke. — Trade  continues  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  A  particularly  gloomy  view 
is  taken  of  an  immediate  future  of  the  coal  trade, 
which  argues  that  more  radical  restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction  must  precede  any  consequential  relief. 
With  decreased  shipments  and  the  blowing  out  of 
ovens,  it  is  hard  to  predict  the  future  of  the  once 
famous  Connellsville  coke  region.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  blowing  out  of  ovens  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  days  worked  at  some  of 
the  plants  of  the  larger  companies  is  only  a  ruse  to 
Anally  reduce  wages,  but  this  can  hardly  be  possi¬ 
ble,  as  the  men  are  working  under  a  three  years’ 
scale.  Of  the  17,222  ovens  in  the  region  over  5.0IX) 
are  now  out  of  blast,  and  the  indications  are  that 
more  ovens  will  be  blown  out  to  meet  the  reductions 
in  orders.  The  shipments  of  coke  from  the  region 
for  the  weeka^r^ated  113,314  tons,  previous  week, 
114.(j:i0  tons,  diidributed  as  follows :  To  Pittsburg, 
2,000  cars ;  )x>ints  west  of  Pittsburg,  3,025  ;  east  of 
Pittsburg.  1,288 ;  total,  6,293  cars;  Pittsbura  ship¬ 
ments  increased  90  cars;  Western,  25  cars:  Sistem 
decreased  157  cars-  Pri<»8  the  same  as  fixecl  January 
Ist,  189L 
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New  York,  Friday  Evening,  April  29, 1892. 

Prices  of  Silver  Per  Onnee  Troy. 
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The  fluctuations  in  silver  during  the  past  week 
have  been  slight.  On  Wednesday  the  Government 
completed  its  monthly  quota,  and  is  now  out  of  the 
market  till  May  2d.  There  is  a  moderate  inquiry  on 
foreign  account  for  English  mint  purposes.  Conti¬ 
nental  and  India  shipments.  No  fresh  developments 
in  regard  to  Monetary  Conference. 

The  United  States  Assay  Oflfice  at  New  York 
reports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to 
be  l(t2.(K)0  ounces. 

silver  Bullion  Certificates. 

Frloe. 


H. 

L. 

Sales. 

April  23 . 

20,000 

April  ?5 . 

. 87 

April  26 . 

. 87U 

8714 

95,000 

April  27 . 

. 87H 

55,000 

April  28 . 

.  8794 

8714 

100,000 

April  29 . 

87 

10,000 

Total  sales . 

,...280.000 

Bid. 

Asked. 

.$  .70 

$  .75 

.68 

.70 

.67 

.70 

4.83 

.93 

.95 

4.86 

4.90 

3.86 

3.90 

4.74 

4.76 

15.60 

15.70 

4.81 

4.83 

15.50 

15.70 

19.50 

19.60 

.  3.96 

4.00 

.  .87 

.8714 

Bemestlc  and  Foreign  Coin. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations 
for  American  and  other  coin : 

Trade  dollars. . S 

Mexican  dollars . . 

Peruvian  soles  and  Ch.lian  pesos . 67 

English  silver .  1.83 

Five  francs . 93 

Victoria  sovereigns .  1.86 

Twenty  francs .  3.86 

Twenty  marks .  1.71 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.60 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  1.81 

Mexican  20  pesos . 19.50 

Ten  guilders .  3.96 

Fine  silver  bars . 87 

Copper. — The  market  has  been  very  dull  and  only 
limited  transactions  have  taken  place,  but  these  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  There  still  is  a  rather  large 
demand  for  Lake  wirebars,  for  which,  for  prompt 
delivery,  12^c.  has  been  paid,  but  nothing  could  be 
procure.  For  May,  June,  July  shipment  from  the 
Lake  1^.  has  been  bid  for  wirebars,  while  for  ingots 
a  trifle  less  might  be  accepted.  Consumption  cer¬ 
tainly  is  rather  good  and  the  demand  is  likely  to 
revive  before  long.  Casting  copper  is  somewhat 
neglected  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any 

sale  of  Arizona  copper,  which  is  held  above  the 
market.  The  negotiations  regarding  an  agreement 
to  restrict  production  are  progressing  rather  slowly. 
It  is  said  the  Europeans  are  firm  and  demand  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  produce  the  same  as  last 
year.  Another  meeting  is  to  take  place  next  week. 

Ei^rts  have  lately  been  much  lighter  than  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  In  London  the 
market  continues  rather  dull.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  week  G.  M.  B.  copper  touched  £45,  but  has  since 
improved  to  £45  128. 6d.  for  spot  and  £46  5s.  for  three 
months’  prompt,  the  transactions  being  limited. 
The  demand  from  consumers  is  light  and  very  little 
business  has  been  done  for  American  copper. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  week  were  as  follows: 

To  Liverpool—  (Copper  Matte.  Lbs. 

S.  8.  Runic . 3,1)00  bags.  325.285  $22,000 

To  Rotterdam—  Copper.  Lbs. 

8.  8.  Amsterdam .  80  obis.  100,000  $10,500 

Tin  has  been  rather  dull  this  week,  and  the  slight 
reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  London  was  at 
once  felt  in  our  market,  and  a  few  sales  took  place 
for  June  at20'50c.,  but,  on  the  whole  there  was  very 
little  pressure  to  sell,  and  it  is  manifest  that  strong 
bands  hold  the  bulk  of  the  tin. 

The  London  market  this  morning  receded  to  £93 
for  spot  and  futures,  but  the  afternoon  cAble  is  some¬ 
what  firmer  at  £93  7s.  6d. 

Lead  remains  very  scarce  in  the  West  and  n<ore 
demand  springing  up  early  in  the  week  prices  were 
advanced  to  4'30c.,  but  at  that  figure  more  lead  came 
out  and  sales  have  since  been  made  at  4’25($4  275c. 
The  position  of  tbe  article  appears  to  be  very  good, 
and,  so  to  speak,  there  are  no  stocks  anywhere. 
With  any  larger  demand  prices  might  easily  go  up 
again.  In  London  Spanish  lead  is  quoted  at  £10  7s. 
6a.,  and  English  lead  at  £10  lOs. 

2  he  Chicago  Lead  Market. — The  Post,  Boynton- 
Strong  Company,  telegraphs  us  as  follows.  “Market 
closes  quiet  hut  strong,  4'17>^c.  and  4  15c.  being  tbe 
prices  asked,  according  to  brand  and  delivery. 
Trade  continues  fair  and  sales  for  the  week  will 
foot  up  some  300  tons  at  4'15c.” 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John  Wahl  Com¬ 
mission  Company  telegraphs  us  as  follows:  “  Lead 
quiet,  with  prices  unchanged.  There  are  sellers  at 
$4.10,  and  only  occasional  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 


that  price.'  The  under-current  remains  firm  and 
prices  are  not  regarded  too  high. 

Spelter  continues  rather  firm.  The  heavy  exports 
which  have  lately  been  made  and  those  that  are  yet 
to  be,  have  greatly  relieved  the  Western  market. 
Most  home  consumers  were  not  covered,  having 
waited  for  still  lower  prices,  so  they  have  been 
forced  to  buv  at  much  higher  values  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  a  short  time  ago.  We  clo.se 
very  firm  at  4%@4'lX)c.  New  York  .In  London  early 
in  tne  week  the  price  was  lowered  to  £21 16s.  3d., 
but  since  then,  on  better  reports  from  this  side, 
prices  have  gone  up,  closing  at  £22  28.  6d. 

Antimony  is  rather  scarce  on  tbe  spot  and  a  live¬ 
ly  demand  brought  prices  of  Hallett’sup  to  lU^toj 
ll>^c.,  while  Ccokson’s  is  quoted  at  15c-  and  L.  X-  at 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York.  Friday  Evening,  April  29, 1892. 

Pig  Iron.— This  market  continues  unchanged.  A 
thorough  canvass  of  the  iron  trade  in  this  section 
shows  that  the  dullness  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was. 
We  hear  of  certain  Southern  furnaces  offering  iron 
at  very  low  prices.  It  is  reported  that  $14.75  for  No. 

1  X  and  $14  for  No.  2  has  been  quoted,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  sale  at  these  figures.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  none  have  occurred.  The 
Eastern  buyer  differs  from  the  Western  inasmuch 
that  tbe  latter  willjoften  buy  considerably  ahead  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  low  price.  The  East¬ 
ern  consumer  doubts  the  probability  of  arise  in  val¬ 
ues  ljust  now,  and,  from  all  accounts,  will  not  buy 
in  large  quantities  under  any  circumstances;  be  is 
content  to  meet  bis  current  requirements  by  a  hand- 
to-mouth  purchase  of  material.  It  is  encouraging 
to  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  few  of  the  best 
known  concerns,  who  will  not  shade  prices,  are 
transacting  a  fair  business.  Mr.  B.  G.  Clarke,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Company,  stated  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  that  his  company  is  selling  more  iron  than 
it  produces,  and  that  stocks  in  its  yards  are  dimin¬ 
ishing. 

Prices  remain  unchanged,  as  follows:  Northern 
No.  1  X,  $16;  No.  2  X,  $15;  Southern  No.  1  X,  $15.50 
(S$16;  No.  2  X,  $14.50@$15. 

Sipiegeleisen  and  Ferro>Manganese. — No  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  consequence  has  been  done  in  either  of 
these.  Quotations  remain  as  follows:  20% 
spiegeleisen,  $26@$27,  and  80%  ferro-manganese, 
$61.50(S.$62. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  for  steel  rails  con¬ 
tinues  as  quiet  as  ever.  A  slightly  increased  demand 
for  light  sections  is  reported,  but  it  has  not  resulted 
in  any  heavy  business.  Those  sales  that  have  been 
made  during  the  week  have  been  light  and  unim¬ 
portant.  We  continue  to  quote  $30  f.  o.  b.  mill  and 
$30.75  tidewater. 

Rail  Fastenings. — This  market  continues  very 
dull.  No  noteworthy  sales  are  reported.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  quote  nominally:  Fish  and  angle 
plates,  l'65<fl^l '70c.;  spikes,  l‘9^2c.;  bolts  and  square 
nuts,  2'70(^2'80c.;  hexagonal  nuts,  2‘80c. 

Merchant  Steel. — Business  in  this  market  has 
been  light.  Prices  remained  unchanged.  We 
quote:  Musbet’s  special,  48c.  ;  English  tool,  15c.  net; 
American  tool  steel,  7(S8c.;  special  grades,  V3@  18c. ; 
crucible  machinery  steel,  4'75c. ;  crucible  spring, 
3’75c.;  open  hearth  machinery,  2‘25c.;  open  beartn 
spring,  2'50c.;  tire  steel,  2'25c.;  toe  calks,  2'25<g2‘50c.; 
first  quality  sheet,  10c.;  second  quality  sheet.  8c. 

Tubes  and  Pipe. — This  market  shows  a  slight 
improvement  from  last  week.  A  fair  business  is^ 
reported.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  We  quote’ 
ruling  discounts  as  follows:  Butt,  black,  5’7>^%; 
butt,  galvanized,  47% ;  lap,  black,  67% ;  lap,  galvan¬ 
ized,  5d%;  boiler  tubes,  under  3  in.  and  over  6  in.,  55%; 
3  in.  to  6  in.,  60%. 

btrnctnral  Material.— Business  in  this  market 
has  been  rather  lignt  during  the  week,  but  manu¬ 
facturers  report  that  ere  long  some  activity  will  be 
experienced  owing  to  the  number  of  orders  which 
will  be  in  tbe  market  then.  Prices  do  not  show 
much  change.  We  continue  to  quote:  Beams,  2'30^) 
2'50c.;  angles,  l'90(g<2'10c.;  sheared  plates,  l'85@2c.; 
tees,  2'40(g2'60c  ;  channels,  2'40(^2.50c.  Universal 
plates,  2'lOc.;  bridge  plates,  2'lOc.  on  dock.  In  some 
cases  lower  prices  have  been  obtained,  but  on  the 
whole  the  above  quotations  are  fair. 

Old  Material. — There  is  absolutely  nothing  doing 
in  this  branch  of  the  iron  market.  In  the  absence  or 
any  sales  upon  which  to  base  prices  dealers  refuse 
to  make  quotations. 

Buflalo.  April  28. 

(Special  report  bj  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.) 

There  is  more  activity  than  for  several  weeks,  but 
V  gradual  shading  down  of  prices  on  all  grades  and 
kinds  of  metal  has  continued  as  heretofore.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  charcoal  iron  is  about  as  low  as  it  will 
go.  Contracts  placed  now  are  certainly  not  far  out 
of  tbe  way  for  the  consumer,  though  it  may  not  be 
seen  by  them  until  too  late.  Some  of  the  more 
popular  brands  are  even  now  stiffening,  and  proba¬ 
bly  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  prices  quoted  by 
less  popular  competing  irons.  We  quote  for  cash 
f.  o.  h.  cars  Buffalo:  No.  IX.  Foundry  Strong  Coke 
Iron,  Lake  Superior  ore,  $15.75;  No.  2X  Foundry 
Strong  Coke  Iron,  Lake  Superior  ore,  $14.75;  Ohio 
Strong  Softener  No.  1,  $15.75;  Ohio  Strong  Softener 
No.  2,  $14.75;  Jackson  County  Silvery  No.  1,  $18; 
Jackson  County  Silvery  No.  2,  $17;  Lakq  Sui>erior 
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Charcoal,  916.50  to  917;  Tennessee  Charcoal,  917.o0» 
Southern  Soft  No.  1,  $14.65;  Alabama  Car  Wheel' 
919;  Hanging  Rock  Charcoal,  9^0.50.  • 

Chicago.  April  28. 

(FYom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  for  crude  iron  was  more  active  last 
week,  and  the  improvement  in  demand  is  evidently 
oN^ing  to  the  fact  that  the  low  offers  made  by  some 
large  consumers,  which  had  been  repeatedly  ref  used 
by  local  makers,  have  been  placed  at  the  latter’s  fig¬ 
ures.  Furnace  men  here  are  convinced  that  the 
tide  has  turned,  and  that  for  the  next  sixty  days 
large  and  small  orders  will  be  more  frequent.  Some 
ood  contracts  for  freight  cars  have  been  placed 
uring  the  week  with  local  makers  and  with  other 
car  companies  in  the  State,  the  iron  and  steel  for 
which  will  probably  be  in  the  market  very  shortly. 
Finished  iron,  though  by  no  means  strong,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  held  more  firmly  by  most  mills  which  supply 
this  section,  and  some  are  asking  more  for  deliveries 
during  the  next  two  months.  Structural  material 
is  in  very  active  inquiry.  The  Boiler-Makers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  session  here  to  consider  the  demands 
of  their  employes.  The  result  has  not  been  made 
known  yet.  Plates  are  quiet,  sheets  are  in  better 
demand,  and  the  movement  of  galvanized  iron  may 
be  checked  by  cornice  makers,  who  threaten  to 
strike  May  1.  Architectural  iron-workers  have  for¬ 
mulated  demands  for  the  eight-hour  day,  etc.,  and 
these  will  probably  be  conceded.  The  general  out¬ 
look  is  more  encouraging. 

Pig  Iron. — The  activity  which  we  foreshadowed 
last  week  on  account  of  prices  having  reached  bot 
tom  has  been  realized  and  many  notable  transac¬ 
tions  have  taken  place.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
has  been  large  as  compared  with  previous  weeks, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  values,  particularly  on  local  irons. 
Many  more  negotiations  are  pmding,  and  when 
closed  manufacturers  of  coke  iron  in  this  vicinity 
will  be  in  an  easy  condition  and  will  probably  not  be 
seeking  additional  tonnage  at  prevailing  low  prices. 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  is  in  good  inquiry 
and  several  large  sales  are  reported  at  a  trifle  over 
916.50;  the  efforts  made  by  some  heavy  smelters  to 
bear  the  market  have  failed.  It  is  only  a  low  price 
which  will  tempt  a  consumer  to  take  a  round  lot  of 
Southern  iron,  though  some  brands  of  softs  have 
stiffened  up.  We  note  sales  of  several  lots  of  200 
to  .500  tons  at  913f^$13.2.5.  On  the  whole  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging. 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  are: 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  916.50(<i917;  Lake 
Superior  coke,  No.  I,  914.50@915;  No.  2,  914^ 
914.25;  No.  3,  9i3.75®914;  Lake  Superior  Bessemer, 
916.50;  Lake  Superior  Scotch,  915.50@916;  Ameri¬ 
can  Scotch,  9i7@9i7.50 ;  Southern  coke,  foundry 
No.  1,  915;  No.  2,  914..50;  No.  3,  914;  Southern  coke, 
soft.  No.  1,  914;  No.  2,  913.‘25;  Ohio  silveries.  No 
1,  917..t0;  No.  2.  917;  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1, 
917.50;  No.  2,  916..50;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1, 

17..50;  No.  2,  917;  Southern  standard  car  wheel, 
20@921. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — About  940,000  worth 
of  ornamental  iron  work  for  the  Administration 
Building  will  be  let  this  week.  The  scope  of  inquiry 
is  wide  and  tonnage  heavy,  and,  with  an  absence  of 
trouble  in  the  labor  market,  great  activity  is  as¬ 
sured.  Regular  quotations,  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  as  follows:  Angles,  92@  9^-10;  tees,  92.20@ 
92.30 ;  universal  plates,  92.0.5@92.10 ;  sheared  plates, 
9’2.05@92.10  ;  beams  and  channels,  92.15(0)92  25. 

Plates.— Business  is  only  fair  for  quantities,  but 
warehouse  trade  is  improving.  Prices  unchanged. 
Steel  sheets,  10  to  14,  92.40@' 9*2.50 ;  iron  sheets,  10 
to  14,  92.2O@92.3O;  tank  iron  or  steel,  92.10^)92.15; 
shell  iron  or  steel,  93(0)93.25;  firebox  steel,  94.25@ 

95.. 50;  Hange  steel,  92.75@93.25 ;  boiler  rivets,  94.10 
@94.25;  boiler  tubes,  2^in.  and  smaller,  55%;  7  in. 
and  upward,  65%. 

Merchant  Steel.— Further  inquiry  is  noted  and 
a  lew  contracts  placed  for  next  season.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  current  requirements.  Tool 
steel  moves  more  actively.  We  quote :  Tool  steel. 

96.. 50(a)96.75  and  upward  ;  tire  steel,  92.2.5@92.30; 
toe  calk,  92.40@92.50;  Bessemer  machinery,  92.10@- 
92.20 ;  Bessemer  bars,  91.75@9L90;  open  hearth  ma¬ 
chinery,  92. 40@  92.60 ;  open  bearth  carriage  spring, 
92.25@92.3O;  crucible  spring,  93.75@94. 

(iHlvanized  Sheet  Iron. — There  is  a  firmer  feel¬ 
ing  developing  in  prices  as  a  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  business.  Discounts,  though,  are  un¬ 
changed  at  70%  off  on  tluniatafrom  mill  and  67>^% 
off  from  warehouse,  and  67)^  and  5%  off  on  char¬ 
coal;  an  extra  2}^  or  5%  is  given  on  quantity  orders. 
Black  Sheet  Iron  is  in  good  inquiry  and  a  large 
number  of  contracts  placed  for  summer  delivery. 
There  is  little  shading  of  2‘85c.  Chicago,  basis  No.  27; 
dealers  ask  :i@}3'10c.  for  same  gauge  from  stock. 

Bar  Iron, — Car  builders  are  in  the  market  to  cover 
recent  large  orders.  The  “Q  ”  road  placed  2,000 
cars  with  a  local  concern  this  week  and  several 
other  companies  have  ordered  liberally.  Jobbing 
speciOcations  are  very  irregular  and  infrequent. 
Regular  quotations  are  91-55@’91.62>iL  according  to 
character  of  order.  Warehouse  business  is  filled 
at  9L70(<|9Ltl0,  according  to  quality,  etc. 

Nails. — Single  carload  orders  are  good  for  wire 
nails,  but  buying  from  jobbers  is  quiet  on  account 
on  account  of  late  soring.  Mill  quotation  is  9L81)  f. 
o.  b.  Chicago  and  91.85  from  stock.  Steel  cut  nails 
are  in  moderate  demand  at  9L60  regular  average 
nd  91.70  from  stock. 


Steel  Kails. — As  railmakers  are  firm  at  present 
ruling  prices,  931@932.50,  mill,  railroads  have  been 
somewhat  reluctant  to  place  large_  contreicts  for 
their  coming  wants  and  are  only  buying  from  month 
to  month  for  small  amounts  as  they  are 
needed.  Local  mills  though  feel  assured  from  the 
outlook  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  for  the 
year  yet  to  be  placed  will  be  large  and  and  greatly 
in  access  of  last  year.  Some  fair  sized  mill  orders 
are  noted  for  splice  bars  at  91.70  for  steel  and  iron; 
spikes  at  92.05@92  per  100  lbs.;  track  bolts,  hexag¬ 
onal  nuts,  92.65@92.70 

Scrap.— Business  is  flat  and  prices  entirely  nomi¬ 
nal.  No.  1  railroad,  917;  No.  1  forge,  916;  No.  1  mill, 
9IO..5O;  fish  plates,  9I8;  axles,921;  horseshoes,  917; 
pipes  and  flues,  98;  cast  borings,  96.50;  wrought 
turnings,  90.M;  axle  turnings,  910..50;  machinery 
castings,  910;  stove  plates,  98.50;  mixed  steel,;910.5(3; 
coil  steel,  914;  leaf  steel,  916;  tires,  916.50. 

Old  Material.— A  lot  of  .500  tons  iron  rails  sold  to 
a  local  consumer  at  919.  Old  steel  rails  are  a  drug 
at  912..50@914,  as  to  length,  etc.  Old  car  wheels  are 
selling  in  car  loads  at  916.^,  a  low  price. 

lioulavllle.  April  23. 

(Special  Report  by  Hall  Brothers  &  Co.) 

A  review  of  the'market  for  the  past  week  reveals 
nothing  especially  new — a  fair  run  of  small  orders 
only  are  reported.  Most  buyers  still  think  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  contracting  in  excess  of 
their  known  requirements,  though  here  and  there  a 
party  is  found  who  appreciates  that  prices  are  low, 
and  in  many  cases  below  cost  of  production,  and 
avails  himself  of  long  delivery  contracts  ;  but,  gen¬ 
erally,  buying  is  light  and  prices  are  made  to  suit 
the  buyers. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.— Southern  coke  No. 
1,  9i4@9i4.25 ;  Southern  coke  No.  2,  913@913.25; 
Southern  coke  No.  3,  912.75@913;  Southern  charcoal 
No.  1,  916@917;  Southern  charcoal  No.  2,  915.50@ 
9I6;  Missouri  charcoal  No.  1,  917@917.50;  Missouri 
charcoal  No.  2,  916.50@917. 

Forge  Irons. — Neutral  coke.  912.50@912.75;  cold 
short,  9i2.25@9i2.5O;  mottled,  91L50@912. 

Car  Wheel  and  Malleable  Irons.— Southern 
standard  brands).  920@921  ;  Southern  (other 
(brands),  918.50@919.50 ;  Lake  Superior,  919.50@ 

920.50. 

Pblladelpliia.  April  28. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron.— The  crude  iron  market  continues  weak 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  range  of  quotations  has 
not  changed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  done  is  at 
the  lower  level.  It  is  claimed  that  stocks  are  be- 

inning  to  decline;  this  is  true  with  some  makers, 

ut  not  with  all;  inquiries  are  very  rare  indeed. 
Southern  iron  is  finding  its  way  into  Northern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  our  Pennsylvania  makers  complain  of 
sharp  competition  from  that  quarter.  A  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron  is  in  progress  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  anthracite  is  barely  holding  its  own.  A 
good  deal  of  foundry  iron  is  selling  in  small  lots  for 
early  delivery.  Buyers  and  makers  are  watching 
the  progress  of  affairs  among  Alabama  furnaces. 
Quotations  for  No.  1  range  from  916  to  917;  No.  2, 
914.75@91.5.50;  forge,  914@914.50. 

Steel  Billets. — Large  sales  have  been  made  on 
private  terms,  reported  925.50.  Makers  are  anxious 
to  book  large  orders,  having  discovered  that  a  cut¬ 
ting  of  prices  is  in  progress. 

Muck  «‘<r8. — Large  lots  of  muck  bars  will  be  sold 
before  Saturday.  Negotiations  are  likely  to  be 
closed  any  hour.  There  are  rumors  of  an  advancing 
tendency,  but  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authen¬ 
tic  source. 

Nails  — Nails  are  very  active,  and  prices  are  firm, 
but  at  the  lowest  point  yet  reached ;  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  an  advance. 

Sheet  Iron.— Sheet  iron  makers  report  plenty  of 
business  in  a  small  way.  Card  rates  are  now  being 
maintained  for  both  refined  and  soft  steel  sheets. 
The  only  cutting  going  on  is  in  galvanized,  and  that 
in  very  large  orders  for  summer  delivery. 

Bar  Iron. — The  low  prices  in  bar  iron  continues, 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  an  improving  ten¬ 
dency  as  steel  in  one  way  or  another  is  constantly 
interfering.  Quite  a  nuniber  of  our  mills  are  now 
short  pf  work  and  there  is  talk  of  shutting  down 
for  a  week,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this 
couise  will  be  resorted  to.  Quotations  1'60@1*75. 

Plate  and  Tank  Iron.— The  only  activity  this 
week  is  in  boiler  plate  in  a  retail  way.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  extremely  low.  There  is  no  inducement  for 
users  to  order  for  summer  delivery, 

Structural  Material. — A  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  in  a  retail  way  for  immediate 
delivery.  This  kind  of  business  is  increasing. 
Buyers  find  they  can  obtain  what  they  want  on  the 
shortest  notice,  hence  they  are  not  anticipating 
their  requirements  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  for  years.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  that  will  call  for  material  all  through  the 
year. 

Steel  Rails.— Quotations  are  given  at  930.  The 
latest  rumor  is  that  three  or  four  companies  will  be 
in  the  market  in  June  for  large  lots;  how  much, 
rumor  does  not  say. 

Old  Rails.— Old  rails  are  quoted  at  920.  Steel, 

916.50.  No  sales  reported. 

Scrap. — Scrap  iron  is  in  very  active  demand  this 
week,  but  there  is  none  to  be  had.  It  is  wanted  at 


9I8.  but  brokers  are  not  willing  to  promise  deliveries 
under  919. 

Pittsburg.  April  28. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Trade  during  the  week  has  not  been  active. 
Large  consumers  are  still  disposed  to  hold  off,  hop¬ 
ing  that  lower  figures  will  prevail  in  the  near 
future ;  the  result  is  they  permit  stocks  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  reduced  to  very  limited  amounts  before 
they  will  enter  the  market.  This  condition  of  affairs 
cannot  continue  much  longer ;  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  raw  material  must  be  obtained  or  the 
works  closed  down.  It  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  do  the  latter. 

Consumers  can  make  up  their  mind  to  one  thing, 
that  city  furnaces,  and  some  outside  ones  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  good  grey  forge  iron  is  worth 
913  cash  and,  what  is  more,  unless  that  price  can  be 
obtained  they  will  refuse  to  accept  less.  Of  course, 
there  are  outside  and  unknown  brands  that  can  be 
obtained  at  10  to  15  cents  less,  but  that  will  make  no 
difference  to  the  furnaces  we  have  mentioned. 

Dealers,  whom  we  have  conversed  with,  say  the 
demand  is  improving,  that  buyers  seem  to  "have 
about  made  up  their  minds  that  sellers  are  in 
earnest  in  regard  to  prices.  Production  is  still  in 
excess  of  consumption;  the  furnaces  have  made  a 
beginning  toward  limiting  production  to  a  point 
approaching  consumption.  A  dispatch  from  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  dated  April  26,  says:  “The  Mabel  fur¬ 
nace  went  out  of  blast  yesterday,  and  on  May  1st 
the  Sharpsville  furnace  will  be  blown  out  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  pig  iron  on  hand.  This 
will  leave  but  two  furnaces  in  blast  in  this  place, 
the  Spearman  and  Claire,  and  it  is  thought  they 
will  be  ‘  banked  ’  soon.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
35,000  tons  of  iron  is  piled  up  in  the  yards  of  the 
different  furnaces  here.” 

At  the  same  time  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
done  in  this  direction  before  an  appreciable  effect 
will  be  felt  in  demand  and  prices.  The  amount  of 
pig-iron  that  is  entering  into  finished  forms  is  less¬ 
ened  in  quantity  as  compared  with  last  year,  al¬ 
though  production  is  greater,  and  as  a  consequence 
unsold  iron  continues  to  increase.  Notwithstanding 
how  many  orders  consumers  may  have  on  their 
books  for  future  delivery  many  refuse  to  take  any 
more  iron  than  is  actually  needed  for  present  wants, 
hoping  that  a  waiting  policy  may  result  in  even 
lower  figures. 

Things  have  gone  so  contrary  to  expectation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  possibility  that  even  in  this  respect  they 
may  go  contrary  to  expectations;  but,  in  any  event, 
prices  for  iron  and  steel  cannot  hurt  buyers  very 
seriously,  which  is  probably  more  than  can  be  said 
regarding  sellers. 

Standard  Bessemer  Ore.— There  have  been  sales 
since  our  last  report  at  25  cents  below  last  year’s 
prices.  Lake  navigation  opened  about  four  weeks 
earlier  this  season  than  usual.  Freight  rates:  Ore 
has  been  very  much  reduced  and,  with  20  new  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  trade  this  year,  still  lower  rates  on  ore 
are  expected. 

The  following  sales  tell  the  story: 


Coke  Hmetted.  Lake  and  Native  Ores. 

2,000  Tons  Bessemer,  May.  June,  July . $14.45  cash. 

1,800  Tons  Grey  Forge,  June,  July  . 12.90  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  13.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  13.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  13.00  cash. 

750  Tons  Grey  Forge,  City  Furnace .  13.00  cash. 

700  Tons  Grey  Forge . 13.00  cash. 

600  Tons  Mottled  and  White .  12.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge . 13.(  0  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  .  13.t0  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  13.00  cash. 

250  Tons  White  Iron . 12.50  cash. 

200  Tons  Grey  Forge .  13.00  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  14.50  cash. 

lOOTonsNo.  1  Foundry .  15.50  ctish. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Silvery .  15.50  cash. 

50  Tons  off  Silvery .  14.50  cash. 

Charcoal. 

100  Tons  Cold  Blast,  hard .  23.C0  cash. 

100  Tons  Cold  Blast,  hard .  23.00  cash. 

100  Tons  Mill  Iron,  Southern .  17.75  cash. 

50  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  20.00  cash. 

50  Tons  Cold  Blast . .  26.75  cash. 

Standard  Bessemer  Ore. 

40,000  Tons  Standard  Bessemer  Ore .  4.00  cash. 

Steel  Slabs  and  Billets. 

1,500  Tons  Steel  Billets  May .  . . 22. 75  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Steel  Billets . 23.C<j  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Steel  Billets  and  Slabs,  July,  Oct _ 22. 75 cash. 

750  Tons  Steel  Billets  and  .Slabs . 22.75  cash. 

100  Tons  Steel  Billets  at  Mill . 23.25  cash. 


Muck  Bar. 

750  Tons  Neutral . 25.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral,  June  ..  . 25.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Neutral,  May, . 25.10  cash. 

Skelp  Iron. 

6uOTons  Sheared . 1.791^  4m. 

400  Tons  Wide  Grooved . 1..57H  4m. 

350  Tons  Narrow  Grooved . 1.5240  4m, 

Steel  Skelp. 

1,200  Tons  Wide  Grooved . 1.45  Im. 

Ferro- Manpanese . 

125  Tons  80^,  imported  delivery . 62.40  cash. 

75  Tons  SOK,  imported  delivery . 62.20  each. 

Steel  Wire  Rods. 

1,000  Tons  American  Fives,  at  maker’s  mill . 32.50  cash. 

500  Tons  American  Fives,  at  maker’s  mill . 31.85  cash. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Rails. 

500  Tons  Old  Iron  Rails . 21.25  cash. 

500  Tons  Old  Mixed  Steel  Rails .  16  00  cash. 

250  Tons  Old  Mixed  Steel  Rails .  16.00  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

2C0  Tons  No.  1  W.  Scrap,  net .  17.8n  cash. 

2IX)  Tons  (■(ut  Pipe,  gross .  9..50  cash. 

100  Tons  Soft  Steel,  gross .  20.00  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  1  M  Scrap,  net .  it.Mcash. 

100  Tons  Chit  Pipe,  gross .  %50  cash. 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS. 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES.  NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINO  MINES. 


Name  and  Location 
OF  Company. 


Adams . . 

Amador .  . . 

Atlantic,  Mich . . . . 

Belcher,  Nev . . |. 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . [ . 

Bodle  Cons.,  Cal . «, . . . . 

Bos.  &  Mont.,  Mont . | . . . 

Breeco,  Colo . . . - 

Bulwer,  Cal .  •••  •  "'a:  "A- . . 

Caledonia,  S.  Dak . .  .to  .9< . 

Catalpa . . . I . . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . 19 ! . . . 

Colorado  Central,  Colo . . . . 

Commonwealth,  Nev . | . . I 

Comstock  T.  bonds.Nev . i . 16 . | 

“  scrip.,  Nev . 1 . i 

Cons.  Cal. &Va.,  Nev....  4.23 . i . 

Crown  Point,  Nev . . I . 

Dft ly  ••••••.«•••••  ••••».  ••  ••  •••••!•  ••I.....  • 

Deadwood.Dak . .  2.13  2.10 . 

Kureka  Cons . I . 

Franklin,  Mich . | . 

Freeland,  Colo . . 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev . ] . 

Grand  Prize . I . 

Hale  &  Norcross,  Nev . ;  .  . 

Homestake.  Dak . . . 

Hom-Sllver,  Utah .  3.15 . 

Independence.  Nev . 

Iron  Hill . . . .  . 

Iron  Silver . . . :..... . I . 

Leadvllle  Cons.,  Colo....  tl8  .1< . 18 . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 27  . . 

Martin  White . 

Mono . 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajo,  Nev . j . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . . 

Ontario,  Utah . . 

Ophlr,  Nev .  . 

Overman . 1 . 

Plymouth,  Cal . . 

Quicksilver,  Pref..Cal . | . 

“  Com.,  Cal . I . 

Quincy,  Mich . 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo . 47i . 

Savage,  Nev . I . . 

sierra  Nevada,  Nev .  1.33 . . 

Silver  Cord,  Colo . . 

Silver  King,  Ariz . 

Small  Hopes . 

Standard . 

Ward  Con . 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev . I . . 


Name  and  Location 
OF  Company, 


Alpha . 

Alta . 

American  Flag,  Colo. 

Andes,  Cal .  .. 

Astoria,  Cal . 

Augusta,  Ga . 

“  bonds . 

Barcelona,  Nev . 

Belmont,  Cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev.. 
Bonanza  King,  Cal... 

Brunswick.  Cal . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont... 
Castle  Creek,  Idaho.. 

Chollar . 

Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev... 


•Ex-dividend.  +  Dealt  at  in  the  New  York  Slock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities,  i 


.  I  Con.  Pacific,  6al .  .  '  ' .  . . 

. .  Crescent,  Colo .  ....  . . .  . 

250  Del  Monte,  Nev.. . .  . .  "" . 

.  El  Crlsto,  Rep.  of  Col . . ’"fj  .  .  101 

.  Emmett . .  .  '  .  . 

......  Exchequer, Nev . . .  ...  .  ..  . . . 

.  Hollywood,  Gal . . . . .  ” . . 

.  Julia . ....I  . 

.  Justice . '■  ■ . .  ....  "■ . 

.  King.  &  Pembroke . ][[[[ . . ....]  "/// . 

300  Lacrosse,  Colo .  | .  . . 

.  Lee  Basin,  Colo .  ...[.  . 

.  Mexican,  Nev . . . . 

.  Middle  Bar,  Cal . . . .  . 

6,30o  Monitor,  Colo .  '  . 

800  Mutual  S.&  M.Co., Wash . ‘  "■  . . 

.  Nevada  Queen,  Nev .  .  .  . . 

.  N.  Standard,  Cal .  . . . . 

.  N.  Commonwealth,  Nev .  . .  . .  . 

.  Occidental,  Nev . '  ...||  .  .  . 

.  OrieDtal&  Miller .  '"'o5....  . !!!!!  *!  "’ .  "'io( 

- -  Phoenix  Lead,  Colo . ’  . . . [.XI . 

.  Phoenix  of  Arlz . i . 45  .  49  . .  . . !’  ’"45  .43  "ini 

. .  . .  Potosl,  Colo .  . 

100  Rappahannock,  Va .  . . . . . 

.  S.  Seoastlan,  S,  Sal . . . . . . 

.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M . . . . 

.  Scorpion, Nev . '  "■ . . . . 

400  Seg.  richer,  Nev . .  . 

.  Shoshone,  Idaho . . . 

100  Silver  Queen .  .  . 

.  Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . [[[['  [[[[[ . [[X . 

.  Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev .  . 

.  Syndicate . [.[[ . 

.  Tornado  Con.,  Nev . . 

.  Union  Cons.,  Nev .  115 .  . ttii 

......  Utah,  Nev . X..!  [‘.i;; ![[![  [I!;; '.x'.'. !!!.!  .... 

Assessment  paid,  f  Assessment  unpaid.  Dividend  shares  sold,  13.100.  Non-dlvldend  shares  sold .  14,870. 

Total  shares  sold,  27,970. 


Name  of  Company.  I  Apr.  22.  |  Apr.  23.  1  Apr.  25. 


Atlantic,  Mich .  . 1 . | . 

Bodle,  Cal . I . . 1 . 1 . 

Bonanza  Development.  .1 . 1 . 1 . 1 . 

Bost.  &  Mont.,  Mont .  42.25  42.13  42.25  41.00 

Breece,  Colo . 

Calumet  &  Hecia,  Mich .  275  . 

Catalpa,  Colo . 

Central,  Mich . 

Coeur  d’Alene,  Id . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev . 

Dunklu,  Colo . 

Kureka,  Nev . 

FYanklln,  Mich . 15. M . 

Honorine,  Utah . . . 

Horn  Silver,  Utah . 

Kcarsarge,  Mich . 13.00 . 

Lake  Superior,  Iron . 

Little  Pittsburg,  Colo . 

Minnesota  Iron . 

Napa,  Cal . 

Ontario,  Utah . j . 

Osceola,  Mich .  32.00  .  31.50  31.00 

Quincy,  Mich . 

Ridge,  Mich . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Silver  King,  Arlz . [[[ 

Stormont,  Utah . [ 

Tamarack,  Mich . 168  I6.i  . 

Tecumseh,  Mich . 


BOSTON  MIMING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 

Apr.  26.  ]  Apr.  27.  f  Apr.  2N.  {Sales.  ||  Name  of  Company,  i  Apr.  2 


Name  of  Company.  |  Apr.  22.  j  Apr.  21  |  Apr.  25.  {  Apr.  26.  I  Apr.  27.  I 


Allouez,  Mich . 

Arnold,  Mich . 

Aztec,  Mich . 

Brunswick,  Cal .  ... 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mont. . . . 

Centennial,  Mich . 

Holchls . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dana,  Mich . 

Don  Enrique,  N.  M . 

Geyser . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich . 

Hungarian,  Mich.'. . 

Huron,  Mich . 

Mesnard,  Mich . 

National,  Mich . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &  M.,  Nev . 

Phoenix,  Arlz . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Va . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mich . 

Star,  Mich . 

Washington,  Mich . 

Wolverine . 


Dividend  shares  sold,  6,308. 


Non-dividend  shares  sold,  12,430. 


Total  shares  sold,  18,738, 


Apr.  26. 

Apr.  27. 

H.  L. 

H.  L. 

Cambria  Iron . . 

Cameron  Coal  &  I.  Co,.,  . 

Ches.  A  O.  R,  R .  . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  R.  R . 

Do.  pref . 

C0I.C.  &  I . 

CoL  C.  &  Hocking  C.  I„ . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R . 

Hocking  Valley . 

do.  pref  .  . 

Hunt  &  Broad  Top . 

Do.  pref . 

Illlnofs  C.  A  Coke  Co . 

Lehigh  C.  A  N . 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. . 

I.ehigh  A  Wllk.  Coal . 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Do.  pref . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  A  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal . 

N.J.  C.  R.  R .  ■  ■ 

N.Y.  AS.  Coal .  ■■■■ 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  A  West . X !  ” 

Do.  pref . 

N.  Y.  A  Perry  C.  A  I . [X  ” 

Norfolk  A  West.  R.  R . 

Do.  pref . [. 

Penn.  CoaU . . 

Penn.  R.  R. . 

Ph.  A  R.  R.  R .  . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal . . 

Do.  Pref . 

Tennessee  C.  A  I.  Co . .  . 

Do.  prel . X[[[ . 

Westmoreland  Coal . 


Alpha . 

Alla . 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle . 

Best  A  Belcher . 

Bodle . 

Bulwer . 

Chollar . 

Commonwealth . 

Cons.  Cal.  A  Va . 

Cons.  Pacific . 

Crown  Point . 

Del  Monte.  Nev . 

Eureka  Consolidated.. 

Gould  A  Curry . 

Hale  A  Norcross . . 

M.  White . 

Mexican  . . 

Mono . . 

Ht.  Diablo  . 

Navajo . . 

Nev.  Queen . 

N.  Belle  Isle . 

N.  Commonwealth.  . 

Ophlr . 

Potosl . . 

Savage . 

Sierra  Nevada . 

Union  Cons . 

Utah . 

Yellow  Jacket . 


.15  I  .15 
2.20  2.20 
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BNGINBBRINO  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  MINES. 


Name  and  Iakatioh  of  Capital 
CoMPANT.  Stock. 


Adams,  8.  L.  c . 

Alma'  ftNei'wood.,  o 

Amador,  a . 

American  ReUe,8.a.c 
Amerlc’n*  Nettle, 0.8 
Amy  St  Sll  ver8mlth,8 

Atlantic,  c . 

ArRenta,  8 . 

Argyle,  o . 

Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  8.  L. 

Aurora,  I . 

Badger,  8  . 

Bangkok  Cora-Bell,8 

Belle  Isle,  8 . 

Beicber,  8.  o . 

Bellevue,  Idaho,  g.  l 

Bl-^etalllc,  s.  o . 

Bodle  Con.,  o.  i.... 
Boston  &  Mont.,  o... 
Boston  A  Mont.,  c.  a 

Breece, i . 

Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  8. 

Bulwer,  o . 

Bunker  Hill  Si  S.g.L 


52  lEcllpse,  I..  8 . Colo. . 

53  BIkuorn,  8.  l . Mont. 

54  Enterprise, 8.  .  ....Colo.. 

55  Eureka  Con.,  8.  l..  a.  Nev... 

56  Evening  Star,  s.  l _ Colo. . 

5T  Father de  Smet, o...  Dak.. 

58  Franklin,  c . Mich.. 

59  Freeland,  8.  o . Colo. . 

W  Qnrfleld  Lt., o. s.  ...  Nev... 

61  Oould  &  Curry,  s.  o..  Nev... 

62  Grand  Prize,  8 .  Nev... 

63  Granite,  8.  l .  Idaho 

64  Granite  Mountain,  8.  Mont. 

65  Green  Mountain, o..  Cal... 

66  Hale  &  Norcrosg,  o.  8.  Nev... 

67  Hecla  Con.,  8.  o.  l.  c.  Mont. 

V)  Hel’a  Mg.&  Red,8.L.a.  Mont. 
6<)  Holmes,  8 . Nev... 

70  Homestake,  o . Dak. . 

71  Honorlne,  8.  L . Utah. 

72  Hope,  8 . Mont. 

73  Hom-Sllver,  8.  L . Utah. 

74  Hubert, o . Colo.. 

75  Idaho,  o . Cal. .. 

76  Illinois,  8 . N.  M.. 

7;  Iron  Hlll,8 . Dak.. 

7d  Iron  Mountain,  a _ 5Iont. 

79  Iron-Silver, 8.  l . Colo.. 

^  Jackson,  o.  s .  Nev. . 

8i  Eearsarge.c . Mich.. 

92  Kentuck,  8.  o . Nev.  . 

%  La  Plata,  8.  l .  Colo. . 

84  LeadvllleCon..g. u..  Colo.. 

85  Lexington,  a.  s . Mont. 

86  Little  Chief,  8.  L . Colo. . 

97  Uttle  Rule, 8 . Colo.. 

%  Mammoth,  8.  u  c . Utah 

99  Martin  White,  8 . Nev. . 

90  Mary  Murphy,  s.  o...  Colo.. 

91  Matchless,  8.  L . Colo.. 

92  M.ay  Mazeppa,  a.  L...  Colo.. 

93  Minas  Prtetas.G.  8...  Mex.. 

94  Minnesota,  c . Mich.. 

95  MolUe  Gtkson.  a . Colo. . 

96  Monitor,  o . S.Dak 

97  Mono,  a . Cal. .. 

98  Montana,  Lt.,  o.  8 —  Mont. 

99  Morning  Star,  8.  L. . .  Colo. . 

l(Xl  Moulton,  8.  o . Mont. 

lU]  Mount  Pleasant, II...  Cal... 

1(12  Mt.  Diablo,  a . Nev. . 

103  Napa,  g . Cal... 

loi  Navajo, o.  8 . Nev.. 

lO)  New  California,  o. ...  Colo.. 

IU6  New  Guston,  8 . Colo. . 

l07  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  g..  N.  C.. 
!(*  Northern  Belle,  a —  Nev. . 

109  North  Belle  Isle,  a...  Nev. . 

110  North  Star,  o . Cal. .. 

111  Ontario,  8.  L .  Utah. 

112  Ophlr,  o.  8 .  Nev. . 

tl3  Original,  8.  c .  Mont. 

114  Oro,  8.  L.a . Colo.. 

115  Osceola,  c..  . Mich.. 

116  Parrot,  c .  Mont. 

117  Peacock,  8.  o.  c . N.  M.. 

118  Plumas  Eureka,  11...  Cal... 

119  Plymouth  Con., o. .. .  Cal... 

120  Quicksilver,  pref.,  g.  Cal... 

121  "  com.,  g  Cal... 

122  Quincy,  c . Mich.. 

123  Reed  National,  8.  o..  Colo.. 

124  Rialto,  o . Colo. . 

Iffi  Richmond, 8.  l .  Nev. . 

126  Ridge,  c . Mich.. 

127  Robinson  Con.,  s.  l.  .  Colo. . 

123  Running  Lode,  a _ Colo.. 

129  Savage,  s . Nev. . 

130  Sheridan,  8.  a .  Colo.. 

181  Shoshone,  o .  Idaho 

132  Sierra  Buties,  o . Cal. .. 

133  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  o..  Nev. . 

134  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  l.  .  Idaho 

135  Silent  Friend . Colo.. 

136  Silver  Cord,  8.  L.  a. . .  Colo. . 

137  Silver  King,  s . Arlz.. 

138  Silver  Mg.of  L.V.,8.l.  N.  M.. 

139  Small  Hopes  Con.,  a.  Colo.. 

140  Spring  Valley, Q...  .  Cal... 

141  standard,  0.8 . Cal... 

142  Stormont, 8 . Utah. 

143  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  . 

144  Tamarack,  c . Mich.. 

145  Tombstone,  o,  8.  l.  ..  Ariz.. 

146  United  V3rde,c . Arlz.. 

147  Viola  Lt.,  8.  L .  Idaho 

148  Ward  Con.,  8 . Colo. . 

'49  Woodslde.  8.  L . Utah. 

150W.  Y.  O.  D .  Cal... 

151  Yankee  Girl,  8 . Colo.. 

152  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  a.  Nev. 

153  Young  America,  o...  Cal..  . 


..  1897 
Mar.  1892 

3bu,UJ0  May.  1892  .10 

5,Ut7..5UU  J  au.  1892  .25 

1.450.000  Dec.  1889  .25 

*.125,000  Dec..  1885  .  20 

1,020,000  J  an.  1892  2.00 

190,1100  July.  1886  .10 

90.000  April  1888  .1236 

3,826,800  Oct. .  1870  10.00 

495.000  H  ar.  1884  .25 

83,400  Nov..  1890  .02 

11,880,0001  Mar..  1892  .20 


Allegti-ny.g . Colo.. 

Alliance,  a.  o . Utah. 

Allouaz.  c . Mich.. 

Alpha  Oon.,  a.  8 . Nev. . 

Alta,  s . Nev. . 

American  Flag, 8....  Colo.. 

Amity,  a.  . Colo. . 

Anchor  8.  L.  o .  Utah. 

Anglo-Montaua,  Lt. .  Mont. 

Astoria,  o .  Cal. . . 

Barcelona,  o . Nev. . 

Bechtel  Con.,  a . Cal.. 

Belmont,  o . Cal.. . 

Belmont,  8 . Nev. . 

Best  &  Belcher,  g.  o. .  Nev. . 

Black  Oak,  a . Cal. . . 

Boston  Con.,  o . Cal. . . 

Bremen,  a  . N.  M.. 

Brownlow,o . Colo.. 

Brunswick,  o . Cal. . . 

Buckeye,  8.  L . Mont. 

22  Bullion,  8.  o . Nev. . 

23  Butte  &  Boston,  c.  8. .  Mont. 

21  Calaveras,  o . Cal. .. 

K  Carlsa,  o . Wy... 

26  Carupano,  o.  s.  l.  c..  Ven... 

27  Cashier,  o.  g . Colo. . 

28  Cherokee,  o . Cal... 

29  Chollar,  8.  a .  Nev.. 

31)  Cleveland. T .  Dak. . 

Colchis,  s.  o . N.  M.. 

82  Colorado  Silver . Colo. . 

33  Comstock  Tun. ' . Nev . . 

34  Con.  Imperial,  o.  a  .Nev.. 

35  Con.  New  York,  s.  o.  Nev.. 

36  Con.  Pacific,  o . Cal. . . 

Con.  Silver,  8 . Mo _ 

Crescent,  s.  l .  Colo. . 

Crocker,  8 . Arlz.. 

Crowell,  o . N.  C.. 

Dahlonega,  o . Ga _ 

Dandy,  s . Colo. . 

Decatur,  s . Colo.. 

Denver  City,  s . Colo. . 

Denver  Gold,  o . Colo. . 

Dlckens-Custer,  8....  Idaho 

Durango,  o . Colo.. 

Eastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt.  .*1.  S 

El  Crlsto,  o.  8 .  U.S.C 

El  Dorado,  o . Cal. . , 

El  Talento,  o . U.S.C 

Emmons,  s.  l . Colo. 

Empire,  8 .  Utah 

Eureka  Tunnel,  s.  L.  Nev... 

Exchequer,  8.  o . Nev... 

Found  Treasure,  o.  s.  Nev... 

Gogebic  I.  Syn.,  i _ Wls . . 

Gold  Cup,  s . Colo. . 

Golden  Era,  3 . Mont. 

Gold  Rock,  a . Cal... 

Goodshaw,  o .  Cal... 

62  Grand  Belt.c . Tex.  . 

83,4UUlNov..  1891)  .IS  63  Grand  Duke . Colo.. 

l,88l),0IM|Mar..  1892  .20  64  Great  Remance.o...  U.S.C. 

212.000  Nov..  1881  .07)6  65  Gregory  Con.,  o . Mont. 

1,822.000  Aug.  1888  .  50  66  Harlem M.&M.Co.,o.  Cal. .. 

1,800.000  April  1892  .  50  67  Hartery  Con.,  o . Cal... 

197,970  July.  1886  .06  68  Head  Cent.&Tr., 8.0.  Arlz.. 

75.000  Apnl  18^  .25  69  Hector,  o . Cal. . . 


4,831,230  April  1892  .10 

125,000  Sept.  1887  .  05 

233.252  April  1888  .  25 

4,450,000  Dec..  1891  .12)6 

247.000  Dec..  1889  .14)46 

2,344,050  Mar..  1892  1.00 
45,000  April  1889  .20 

156,250  Nov..  1887  .  0716 

110,000  Feb..  1892  .03 

2,500,000  April  1889  .  20 

6u,000  Jan.  1891  .10 

80,000  Jan.  .8.<X)  2.00 
1,350,000  Dec.  1886  .10 

610.000  Sept.  1882  .  30 

435.500  Dec..  1891  .03 

609,000  Jan..  1890  2.UU 
820.000  Dec..  I89u  .05 

. I  220,000  Dec.>  1891  .02 

110,000  ..  1882  .25  1.04O.000  Dec...  1891  .10 

,275,000  Jan  .  1892  .  25  140,000  Dec,.  1886  .25 

»  .  175,000  May..  1888  5.00 

•  ..  . .  15.000  Feb...  1890  .00)6 

.  205,000  Oct..  1891  .0896 

•  . .  330,1)00  Dec...  1890  .  50 

420,000  April  1886  1.00  1.82U.OOO  Mar..  1876  . 

.  1,610,000  May.  1892  .15 

..  .  .  45,000  Oct..  1891)  .03 

760,000  Sept.  1390  .25  12,500  Mar..  1886  .  25 

•  . .  2  619,075  June.  1891  12)6 

. 925,000  April  1891  25 

•  380,000  Dec..  1887  07)6 

•  150,000  Fob..  1887  30 

137,.50U  June  1330  2.0b  210.000  July.  1891  10 

. 460,000  April  1892  .  20 

520,000  May..  1391  20  229,950  April  1889  .10 

•  ....•  .  48.800  May..  1890  12)6 

. 1,877,500  April  1892  .  75 

•  30,000  Dec..  1885  .06)6 

425,000  Jan..  1334  3.00  2,400,000  Aorll  1883  .  5|i 

44.3, OUl  Aug..  1391  .25  230,000  May .  1888  .  50 

.  .3110.000  April  1889  .  50 

.  12.800,000  April  1892  .  50 

,210,640  AprU  1890  .  50  1,595,800  Jan..  1880  1.00 

•  138,000  Jan..  1889  .05 

.  95.1)00  July.  1890  .20 

480,1)00  April  1876  -1.60  1.547.500  Oct..  1891  1.00 


.  1,514,000  April  1892  .10 

♦  .  60.000  Nov  .1886  - 

.  2,64:1,5.59  April  1892  .18 

♦  2,280,000  Feb..  1888  .  40 

.  1,8-23,911  June  1891  1.25 

.  643.867  .July.  1882  .  40 

200.000  Dec..  1862  .  6,170,000  Feb..  189-4  4.00 

♦  50.000  Dec..  189J  .01 

♦  .  41,2.50  Feb..  1892  01), 

♦  4,346,32?  Aug..  1891  .25 

'219,989  Mar .  1386  .50  99,785  Feb..  1886  .50 


Hartery  Con.,  o . Cal... 

Head  Cent.&Tr., 8.0.  Arlz.. 

Hector,  o . Cal... 

Highland,  c .  Mich.. 

Holy  wood . Cal... 

Hortense,  s . Colo. . 

Huron,  c . 

Iron,  Gold  &  Silver.s. 

Ironton,  i . 

Iroquois,  c . 

J.  D.  Reymert,  8 . 

Julia  Con.,  o.  8 . 

Laeroa.se,  a . 

Lee  Basin,  s . 

Madeleine,  a.  a.  l _ 

32  Mainmotn  Gold,  o... 

33  Mayfiower  Gravel.o. 

34  Medora,  a . 

35  Alerrliuac  Con.,  o.  a. 

36  Mexican,  o.  a . 

Middle  Bar,  o . 

Mike  &  Starr,  s.  c . . . 

Milwaukee,  a . 

lloultor,  a . . 

Mutual  Mg.  &  Sm. .. 

Native,  c . 

.Neath,  a . 

Nevada  Queen,  s . 

.New  Germany,  o _ 

New  Pittsburg,  s.  l.. 

North  Standard,  o... 

Noonday . 

Oneida  Chief,  o _ 

Oriental  &  Miller,  a. . 

Osceola,  o . 

Overman,  o.  s . 

Park,  8 . 

Peer,  s . 

Peerless,  s . 

Phoenix . 

Phoenix  Lead,  s.  l.  . 

Pilgrim,  o . 

'►Ploche  M.&R.,s.o.l. 

Potosl,  8 . 

Proustlte,  8 . 

Puritan,  8.  o . 


abannock,  a.  s. 

Mephant,  s . 

Red  Mountain,Ltd.,s 

Ropes,  G.  8 . 

Ruby  &  Dun.,  s.  l.  g. 

Russell,  Q . 

..  1,823,911  June  1891  i.'45  120  Sampson,  G.  8.  L . 

643.867  July.  1882  .40  121  San  Sebastian,  o.  . 

..  6,170,000  Feb..  189-4  4.00  122  Santa  Fe,  G  . 

..  50.000  Dec..  1890  .01  123  Saui..a,«o,  8  . 

..  41,2.50  Feb. .  1892  01)6  124  Silver  Age,  a.  L.  o.... 

. .  4,346,32?  Aug..  1891  .25  1'25  Sliver  Queen,  c . 

50  99,785  Feb..  1880  .  50  126  South  Bulwer,  G  ... 

585,1)00  Mar  .  1886  .05  127  South  Hite . 

35,000  Feb...  1892  .  00)6  128  South  Pacific . 

50  4,460.000  June  1869  3.00  129  Stanislaus,  o . 

300,000  Oct..  1891  2. ,50  ISO  St.  Kevin,  s.  Q . 

..  7.500  April  1888  .01 

1,5J7,257  April  1892  .12 

S)  108,000  Jan..  1871  l.OO 

4U.0IXI  May..  1889  .02 

6J.000  Aug..  1891  .0-2)6 

26.5,000  April  1889  .10 


.  6J.000  Aug..  1891  .0-2)6 

.  26.5,1)00  April  1889  .10 

130,000  Nov.  1890  .30  1.950.000  July  1887  .  25 

.  300,000  Dec..  1891  .05 

•  3,162,500  Oct. .  1890  .10 

50,1100  Oct..  1386  .  25  .50,1)00  .Tan. .  1881  .25 

100,11X1  June  1890  .  50  8,625,000  April  1892  .10 

•  155,000  Nov .  1881  .05 

•  1.974.000  Dec..  1890  .02 

520,000  April  1885  3.00  2,490,000  Mar..  189-2  4.00 

•  1,250,000  April  1882  .10 

•  207,500  Jan..  1892  .10 

.  337,500  Nov.  1888  .  37)6 

.  20.000  Dec. .  1889  .  05 

.  25,1)00  Oct...  1889  .‘25 

22,5IX)  May..  1891  .10  18,000  April  1892  .10 

.  1,41)5,000  April  1891  .50 

3,508,1100  Mar .  1889  .50  2.184,000  Aug.  1871  2.50 

.  . .  . .  175,000  Jan..  1889  10 


ISO  St.  Kevin,  s.  Q . 

131  St.  Louis  &  Mex..  s.. . 

I32lst.  Louis  &  St.  Elmo 
St.  L.  &  St.  Felipe,  g.s. 

St.L.  &  Sonora,  o.  s.. 

St.  Louls-Yavapal... 

Sunday  Lake,  1 .  .......... 

Sullivan  Con.,  a .  Dak. . 

Sylvaulte,  s . Colo. . 

Taylor-Plumas,  a....  Cal.. . 

Tioga  Con., a . Cal.. 

Tornado  Con.,  a.  a...  Nev... 

Tuscarora,  3 .  Nev.. 

Union  Con., G.  8 .  Sev... 

Utah,  8 .  Nev... 

Ute  &  Ulay,  s.  l .  Colo. . 

Wbale,  8 . Colo.. 

Washington,  c .  Mich.. 

West  Granite  Mt.,  s..  Mont. 

Yuma,  c.  8.  G .  Arlz.. 

Zelaya,  o.  s . C.  A.. 


22,l)0t  Oct..  1891  .1)5 
is’oa'  Jam!  ils' 


■280,1)01  May .  1887  1.1)0 


2,600,1)1)6  1  . 

100,006  iix . 

100.1) 00  IOC  •  . 

100.1) ))L  la  890,000  Jan..  1892  .  25 

100,000  iiX)  81,500  May  .1890  .'25 

■2l)0,oeo  25  . 

500.1) 06  1  *  . . 

200.1) 0f  1C  ♦  . 

500.1) 0C  2  *  . 

100,006  IOC  *  . 

120.1) 1X  IOC . 

SO.OW  10  .  . 

5O0.O1X  i  *  . 

SUO.UtX  If  . 

200,1j1)C  5  . . 

100,0uc.  1C  22,1)0t  Oct. .  1891  .05 

100,1XX  lU . 

aOJ.IXX  5  45,0a'  Jan..  188S  .15 

25.1) 1)1  20 . 

lOU.UOt  J . 

2l)U,0lX  1C . 

•I0,1)W  2.’  -280,1)01  May .  1887  1.1)0 

200, DU  u  •  . 

4U,O0i  2.’  . 

50.1) 01  25  . 

lOO.IXX  III  . 

Uu.oa  IOC  1,463,1)1X  Jan..  1889  .10 

11)0,1)01  It  *  . 

500.t)W  U  *  . 

750.1) 01  1  ♦  . 

49,t)Oi  5  »  . 

lOO.OU  11  585,0IX  Mar.  1891.  .36 

■2.30,001  I  . 

500,01)1  11  •  . . 

10U,'XX  lUC  -2,816,961  Jan.  1892  .‘25 

'200,001  2  ♦  . 

200.0U  f  »  . 

500,001  )  12,500  .May.  1891  .01 

l)U),l)l).  j  *  . 

lOO.OOi  )  *  . 

40,UU  -25 . . 

lOO.UOi  It  . 

luo.uoi  lu  aoo.uoi  Oct..  1889  .25 

lOU.UOl  I  •  . 

200.001  It  •  . 

lOO.OU  Itx  20,1)U  Nov . 

6U,iXX  It  •2OH,0U  Dec..  1881  .10 

125.1) 01  101  •  . 

400,001  25  . . 

300,00.  It  •  . 


585,UiX  Mar.  1891.  .56 


-2,816,961  Jan.  1892  .‘25 


12,500  .May.  1891  .01 


200,U0iOct..  1889  .  25 


20,1)01  Nov .  ... 

'208,001  Dec..  1881 


115,201  lU  3,909,681  Sept.  1891 

■200,001  II  . 

lOO.OOi  I«  I80,UW  Nov..  1891 

11)0,001  IIX  4t)6,t)U  Oct..  189i: 


lUO.OUi  lU 

lOO.lXX  IIX 

SUO.IXX  1 

100,1)01  1 

SOO.IXX 

2,01X).IXK  II 

11-2,IXX  IIX 

■250.01X  ) 

150,00.  11 

3iX),00i  1, 

250,001  I 

SOO.OIX  i 

60,IXX  t 

80,001  C.' 

501  51 

aoo.ixx 
luo.txx  IIX 

320,tX)i 

juo.oix  II 

■20U.1XX  s 

■200,1)0,  11 

2oO,1XX  Z 

lOJ.OU  IIX 

106,001  IIX 

ICO.OO,  5 

2110,00,  II 

rai.oui  : 

5oii,iXj  11 

2oo,utx  11 

iso.ixx  u 

150,0lX  II 

306,0U  II 

56,t)IX  -25 

■200.tXX  8 

50,1,001  U 

2UI,00t  5 

lUU.lXX  It 

lIXl.tXX  ) 

500,IXX  2t 


1,.373,0U(  Mar..  1891  .50 


i6:.2ix  Feb.  1891  .50 


IIX),UX  May.  1881  .25 
I95,IXX  lau..  1887-  .1)5 


lO.IXX  Feb..  1888  .lu 
295.1XX  May.  1888  '25 


500,IXX  2t  1.3,000  Oct.  1889  .10 

100,00.  100  •2,33.‘>,00l  Jan..  1892  .-25 

lOO.IXX  100  245,I)1X>  Aug..  1890  ‘25 


G.  Gold.  S..  Silver.  L.,  Lead.  C.,  Copper.  *  Non-assessable.  iTbUcompMy.  aatho  Western,  up  U.  iJecembor  loth,  1881,  paid  $1,400,000.  t  Non-assesgable  for  three  years.  ITheDead- 
wood  prevte'uly  paid  $275,000  In  eleven  dlvidendsand  the  Terra  $75^000.  Prevtoos  to  the  consolidation  in  Angnst,  1884,  the  California  had  paid  $31,S20jW  in  dividends,  and  the  Con.  Virginia 
0,000,000.  **  Previou8_to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  1885,  the  Copper  Qneen  had  paid  $1,350,000  In  dividends.  1  This  company  paid  $190,030  before  reor 

OOBspaay  which  had  paid  $3,075,000  in  dividends. 


0,000,000.  **  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  18 
aulaatlon  In  1890  **Tbl8  company  acquired  the  property  of  the  Raymond  St  Bly  Oompaay 
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STOCK  niARKET  QUOTATIONS. 

Aspen.  April  25. 

The  closing  quotations  were  as  follows: 

AgnesC . $  — 

Argentum  Juniata .  1.25 

Aspen  Deep  Shaft . 11 

Aspen  Contact . 5.95 

Best  Friend .  .25 

Bimetallic . 36 

Bushwaoker . 30 

Carbonate  Chief . 11 

Della  S . 

Homer  &  Alta . 

Justice . 10 

Little  Annie . 21 

Mollie  Gibson . 9.95 

Kolan  Creek . 

Park.  Mamie  &  Queen . 


Sheep  Mountain  S.  &  M, 
Smuggler . 

Co.. 

. 15.00 

St.  Joe  &  Mineral  Farm 

. 17 

Yellow  Boy . 

. 20 

Baltimore.  Md. 

April  28. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Company. 

Atlantic  Coal . 

*.... 

*.... 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.15 

Big  Vein  Coal . 

Conrad  Hill . 

Cons.  Ckial . 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

George’s  Creek  Coal. 

Lake  Qhrome . 

Maryland  &  Charlotte 
North  State . 

'.'so 

.25 

Silver  Valley . 

.703.76  .763.89 

12.50 


9.50 


■*lttabnre«  Ha. 

Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  the  week 
ending  April  28: 

COMPANY.  H.  L. 

Allegheny  Gas  Co . S .  I . 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co . 

Chartiers  Val.  Gas . 13.00 

Columbia  Oil  Co . 

Consignee  Mining  Co. . 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

East  £nd  Gas  Co . 

Fisher  Oil  Co . 

Forest  Oil . 

Hazlewood  Oil  Co . 

Hidalgo  Mining  Co. . — 

La  Noria  Mining  Co . 

Luster  Mining  Co .  9.75 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Manufacturers  Gas  Co . 

Nat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.  Va . . 

N.  Y.  &  Clev.  Gas  Coal  Co.  50.00 

Ohio  Valley  Gas  Co . 

Pennsylvania  Gas  Co . 

People’s  Natural  Gas  Co . 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P.  Co . 12.00 

Philadelphia  Co . 19.88 

Pine  Run  Gas  Co . 

Pittsburg  Gas  Co . 

Cloud  Mining  Co . 

Silverton  Mining  Co . 

South  Side  Gsis  Co . 

Sterling  Silver  Mining  Co . 

Tuna  Oil  Co . 

Union  Gas  Co . 

Washington  Oil  Co . 


11.88 

18.88 


WbeelinfiT  Gas  Co. . 

...  21.00 

m!66 

W’bouse  E.  Light . 

...  19.00 

W’house  Air  Brake  Co. . 

...111.00 

109.^ 

W’house  Brake  Co.,  Ltd 

...  95.00 

St.  Louis.  April  27. 

(n.osiNa  PRICKS. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams,  Ckilo . 

American  &  Nettie, 

*1.00 

* . 

Colo . 

.50 

. 1 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 

Central  Silver  . 

.01 

.01)4 

Elisabeth,  Mont . 

Granite  Mountain, 

.46)4 

Mont . 

13.75 

14.25 

Hope . 

2.75 

3.15 

Leo . 

.04 

Little  Albert . 

.63)4 

.04 

Montroee  Placer,  Colo. . . 

.10 

.12 

Mickey  Breen . 

. 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 

.02)4 

.05 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 

.02 

Silver  Ak« . 

.02)4 

Silver  Bell . 

.12 

.16)4 

Yuma.  Ariz . 

.03 

Bullion . 

Caledonia .  .  . 

Calumet . 

Cambrian . 

Carthage . 

Deadwood  Terra . 

De  Smet . 

Double  Standard . 

Elk  Mountain . 

Emmett . 

Equitable  . 

Florence . 

Golden  Reward..' . 

General  Merritt . 

Harmony . 

Hester  A . 

Homestake....  . . 

Hermit . 

Iron  Hill . 

Isadorah . 

Maggie . 

Monitor . 

Rainbow . 

Retriever . 

Rosa-Hannibal . 

Ruby  Bell  . 

Ruby  Wilkes . 

Seabury-Calkins . 

Silver  Queen . 

Stewart . 

Tornado . . . 

Troy  . 

Uncle  Sam . . 


Deadwood.  April  23. 

Bid.  Asked. 


.06 

.07 

1.00 

.70 

.08 

.10 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01)4 

.30“ 

'.00)4 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.08 

!io  " 

.06 

.J8 

.02 

.03 

13  50 

14.00 

.01)4 

.02)4 

"16 

.07 

.10 

.08)4 

•01)4 

.02)4 

.11 

.15 

.'6i' 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02)4 

.12 

.15 

.01 

.om 

Belena,  Mont. 

(Special  renort  by  Samuel  K.  Davis.) 

Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  week  end¬ 
ing  April  23,  1892 : 

H.  L. 

Bald  Butte  (Mont.) . 12.00  *1.75 

Benton  Group,  Mont . 30  .25 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 60  .55 

California  (Castle),  Mont . 20  .15 

Champion  (Oro  Fino),  Mont . 15  .10 

Combination(Philipsb’g).Mont.l  .00  .95 

Copper  Beil  (Cataract),  Mont . 

CJornucopia,  Mont . . 30  .25 

Cumberland  (Castle),  M[ont _ 1.00  .95 

Elizabeth  (Phillipsburg),  Mont...47V4  .42)^ 

Florence  (Neihart),  Mont. . 30  .25 

Fourth  of  July,  Wash . 

Glengary  (Butte),  Mont . 65  .57)4 

Helena  &  Victor,  Mont . 1.50  1.2a 

IngersoN,  Mont . 15  .1214 

Iron  Mountain(Missoula),Mont  .90  .8714 

Jersey  Blue  (Butte) .  -1218  0814 

Lone  Pine  Consolidated . 3.00  2.75 

Moulton,  Mont . 2.00  1.75 

Poorman(CaBurd’Alene),Idaho..95  .90 

Queen  of  the  Hills  (Neihart) _ 1.25  1.10 

SouthernOoss(Deer  Lodge).  Mont . 

Whitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre . 25 

Yellowstone  (Castlel.  Mont . 25  .20 


Trust  Stocks. 

Special  report  by  C.  1.  Hudson  &  Co., 
members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
The  following  are  the  closing  quotations 
April  29: 

Certikicates. 

Am.  Cotton  Oil,  Com . t39\49%39% 

. . Pfd .  7814,.<t  78 

Am.  Sugar  Refineries,  Com...  9514(3  9594 
“  “  “  Pfd...  9614®  97 

Distillers*  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  4794  "  48 

Linseed  Oil .  29  ®  31 

National  Cordage,  Com .  102  310214 

“  “  Pfd .  106  3107 

National  Lead  Co . .  33  3  3394 

“  “  “  Pfd .  85  @  8514 

••  “  Trust .  3  .. 

“  “  Certificates...  .  3  .. 

Standard  Oil .  161143166 

W.  U.  Beef  Co .  8  3  1194 

Foreign  Quotations. 

London.  April  16. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Alaska  Treadwell . £294  £214 

Amador,  Cal .  4s,  3d.  3s.  M. 

American  Bell^  Colo..  4s.  3s.  6d. 

Appalachian,  N.  C .  .... 

Can.  Phosphate,  (3an. . 

Colorado,  Colo . . 

Cons.  Esmeralda,  Nev. 

De  Lamar,  Idaho . 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho. 

Eagle  Hawk . 

East  Arevalo,  Idaho.. 

Eberbardt . 

Elkhom,  Mont . 

Elmore,  Idaho . 

Emma,  Utah . 

Esmeralda . 

Flagsttiff,  Utah . 

Garfield,  Nev  . 

Golden  Feather . 

Golden  Gate,  Cal . 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont _ 

Golden  River,  Cal . 

Guston . 

Jay  Hawk,  Mont . 

Idaho . 

Josephine,  Cal . 

Kohinoor,  Colo . 

La  Luz,  Mex . 

La  Plata,  Colo . 

La  Valera,  Mex . 

Maid  of  Erin,  Colo . 

Mammoth  Gold,  Ariz. 

Mount  McClellan . 

Montana,  Mont . 

Mona  Lake  Gold . 

New  California,  C!olo.. 

New  Consolidated . 

New  Eberbardt,  Nev. 

New  Gold  Hill,  N.C.. 

New  Guston,  Colo . 

New  Hoover  Hill,  N.C. 

New  Russell,  N.  C...  . 

New  Viola,  Idaho . 

Old  Lout,  (^lo . 

Parker  Gold,  N.  C . 

Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev 

Pourman . 

Plumas  Eureka . 

Richmond  (3on.,  Nev.. 

Ruby.  Nev . 

Sam  Christian,  N  C... 

Sierra  Buttes,  Cal . 

“  Plumas  Eur.,Cal . 

Silver  King . 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  2s.  Is. 

West  Argentine,  Colo . 

Yankee  Girl,  Colo . Its.  13s. 


Paris.  April  14. 

Francs. 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  1.00 

Forest  Hill  Divide,  Cal . 

Golden  River,  Cal.  .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 

Laurium,  Greece .  790.00 

Lexington,  Mont  .  120.00 

“  parts .  3.00 

Nickel.  New  Caledonia . 9.50.00 

Rio  Tinto,  Spain  . .  418.75 

“  “  obt.'.  .  520.00 

“  “  *‘  . 512..50 

Tbarsis.  Spain .  1.30.00 

Vieille-Montagne,  Belgium .  538.75 


l8.6d. 

Is. 

£il4’ 

£1%"" 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

is. 

'6d'. 

£2 

£1  78.  8d. 

is. 

'9d! 

Is. 

6d. 

4s.  6d. 

43. 

17's'.'6d. 

163.  6<i. 

6s.  3d. 

5s.  9d. 

4s. 

3s.  6d. 

£•2% 

£294" 

lls. 

lOs. 

4s. 

3s.'6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

£1)4 

£l"" 

28. 

Is.  6d. 

48. 

38. 

83.  3d. 

78.  6d. 

£94 

£)4 

.5s. 

48.  '6d! 

£94 

£)4 

£916 

£7-16 

£7'l6 

£516" 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Acid— Acetic,  Na  8,  pure,  1,040,  ^  lb. ...05 
Commercial,  in  bbis.  and  cbys.016, 3.02 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  IN  Ib . '...  .30 

Chromic,  cbem.  pure . 90 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 25 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 45 

Hydrofluoric . 20 

Alcohol— 95«,  ¥  gall . *2.303*2.40 

Absolute .  . *3.% 

Ammoniated . *2.80 

Alui'n— Lump,  $  lb . 0163.017 

Ground,  »  lb . 01653.0175 

Powdered . 04)43.05 

Lump  $  ton,  Liverpool . £5 

Aluminum— lb . 753.90 

Aluminum  Chloride— Pure,  IN  S>.*1.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  IN  lb . 60 

Sulphate  . 01%3-03 

Ammonia— Sul.,  in  bbl.  lots.  »  lb  03  1-16 
Carbonate, INib., English  and  (ierman.0794 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  IN  lb . 08)4 

Aqua  Ammonia— (in  cbys)  18°  #  lb  .0394 

20MN  B) . 04% 

26MN  lb . 07)6 

Antimony— Oxymur,  IN  lb . 0494 

Regulus.  INton.  London....  £42)4®£13)4 

Argoia— Red,  powdered,  ^  lb . IS 

Araeiilc— White,  powdered  IN  &>. 02943-03 

Red  ^  lb . 053.065 

Yellow . 083.09 

White  at  Plymouth,  V  ton  . £12  2  6 

Asbesio*— Canadian,  IN  ton . *M3*.300 

Italian,  ^  'on.  c.  i.  f.  L’pool _ £183£60 

Aftheti— Pot,  1st  sorts,  lb .  53.5)4 

Pearl . 063.06)4 

Asphaltum— 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  lb . 043.05)4 

Hard  Cuban,  ^  ton .  *28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ton .  *30.00 

Egyptian,  ^  ft . . (M<3.09 

Californian,  at  mine,  $  ton . *12.00 

at  San  Francisco, IN  ton.  *15.00 

Barium— Carbonate,  pure,  $  ft . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  IN  ft . 053.10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  IN  ft . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  $  ft . 0^.10 

pure,  ft . 16 

Iodide,  ^  oz . 40 

Nitrate,  powdered,  ft . 15 

Sulph.,  Am.  prime  w.hite,  ton. *213*23 
Sulph.,foreign,floatea,fton*21. 503*23. 50 

Sulph.,  off  color,  V  ton . *11.503*14.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  $  ton . £6 

No.LCasks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 
No.  2,  bags.  Runcorn,  “  “  . .  £3 15  0 

Bauxite^  ton  . *1600 

Bichromate  of  Potash— Scotch, 

«ft  .  . 103.12 

American,  ^  ft . 09)43.10 

Bichromate  of  Soda— IN  ft.. 08  3.08)4 
Borax— Refined,  S  ft.,  in  car  lots,08943.09 

San  Francisco . 0894 

Concentrated,  in  car  lo's . 083.08)4 

Refined,  Liverpool  $  ton .  £^ 

Bromine-^  ft . 233.25 

Cadmium  Miniou— $  lb . *2.00 

Cadmium  Iodide— $  lb . *5.50 

Chalk-^N  ton . *1.753*2.00 

Precipitated,  ^  ft . O^if.OO 

China  Clay— English,  $  ton.. *133*18.00 

Southern,  IN  ton . tl3.50 

Chlorine  IVater— ^  ft . 10 

Chrome  Yellow- IN  ft . 103.25 

Chrome  Iron  Ore— $  ton,  ^n 

Francisco . *10.00 

Chromalum— Pure.  ^  lb . 40 

Commercial,  ¥  lb . 12 

Cobalt— Oxide,  IN  ft  . *2.503*2.90 

Copper— Sulph.  English  Wks.ton£203 £21 

■vitriol  (blue),  ordinary .  03)43.0394 

“  •*  extra . 0i)4 

Nitrate,  ^  ft . 40 

Co  pperae— Common,  ^  100  lbs . 73390 

Best,  IN  100  lbs . 853*1.00 

Liverpool,  ^  ton,  in  casks .  £2 

Corundum- Powdered,  $  ft..  .04)43.09 

Flour,  ^  lb . 03 

Cryolite— Powdered,  #  ft.,  bbl.  lots.  .07 

Kmery— Grain,  ft.  (IN  kg.) . 04)43.05 

Flour.  IN  ft . 02)43.10 

EpKom  aalt— ^  ft . 01)6 

Feldspar- Ground,  ¥  ton . *11.00 

Crude .  *5.25 

Fluorspar— Powdered,No.l,^ton.*30. 00 
French  Chalk- 

Fuller’s  Karth— Lump,  IN  bbl..  .903.65 
Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  $  ft...  .0075 

Glass— Ground,  ^  ft .  . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure,crystal8,^  oz.  *12.00 
pure,  15  gr.,0.  v.,^  doz.  *5.40 
liquid,  15  gr.,  g. 

8.V.,  ^doz .  *5.50 

Chloride  and  sodium,  ^  oz  .  *6.00 

15gr.,av.,INdoz.  *2.88 

Oxide,  IN  oz . *27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ¥  bbl...  *1.253*1.50 

Land  Plaster . 

Iodine— Kesublimed . *3 . 3^*4 . 00 

Iron— Nitrate,  40°,  V  ft . 01)4 

47°,  «ft . 02)4 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Kieserite— IN  ton .  *93*10 

Lead— Red,  ^  ft . 06943.07)4 

White,  American,  in  oil,  IN  ft.  .05)43.07)4 
White.  English,  $  ft.,  in  oil..  .08)43.0^ 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 123,13 

Granulated . 

Nitrate .  ...  .093.10 

Lime  Acetate— Am.  Brown.  *1.003*1.05 
"  Gray. *1.753*1.87 vy 
Litharge— Powdered,  ^ft..  .06)43.07)4 

English  flake,  b  lb . 09<d.09)4 

ill  agnesite— Crude,  IN  ton  of  1,015 

Kilos . *14  75 

Calcined.  IN  ton  of  1,015  kilos . *^.75 

Brick,  ton  of  1,015  kilos . *. . .  *50.00 

manganese— Ore,  per  unit . 233.28 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb . ()2)43.06)4 

mercuric  Chloride —(Corro¬ 
sive  iSublimafe)  V  4.8 


Powdered.  IN  lb  ..64 

marble  Oust— IN  bbl .  *1.26 

metallic  Paint- Brown  $  ton.  *203*25 

Red . *203*52 

mineral  IVool— Ordinary  slag...  .01)4 

Ordinary  rock . 02)4 

Ground,  ton . 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  quality,  IN  ft . 2^*6.00 

Naphtha— Black . 

Nitre  Cake— V  ton .  *10.00 

Ochre -Rochelle,  IN  ft . *1.503*1.55 

Washed  NatOxf’rd,Lump.#ft.06)43.0694 
Washed  NatOxf’rd,Powaer,%tft.073.07)4 

Golden.  #  lb . 03943.04 

Domestic,  ^  ft . 0^3  01)4 

Oils,  mineral- 

cylinder,  light  filtered,  $  gal...  .153.20 

Dark  filtered.  ¥  gal . 123.15 

Extra  cold  test,  IN  gal.  .183.20 
Dark  steam  refined,IN gal. 1C3.18 

Phosphorus—^  ft . 553.60 

Precip.,  red,  f  ft . 88 

white,  ft . 93 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  ¥  ft . 043.05 

American,  IN  ft . 053.07 

Potassium— Cyanide,  IN  lb.,  C.  P.  .70 

67){.  IN  ft . 45 

50!(.  $  ft . 10 

Bromide,  domestic,  IN  lb . 233.25 

Chlorate.  English.  IN  Ih..  .10)43.11 

Chlorate  powdered,  English,  IN  ft.. 

.10)43.1094 

Carbonate,  IN  lb.,  by  casks,  .04)43.0^ 
Caustic,  ^  lb.,  pure  slick...  .06943.07)4 

Iodide,  ¥  ft . *2.58(rt*2.63 

Nitrate,  refined,  ^  lb . 063.08 

Bichromate,  ^  lb . 0953.10 

Yellow  Prussiate,  ^  ft . 23)43.21)4 

Red  Prussiate,  ^  ft . 403.15 

Pumice  Stone — Select  lumps,  ft. (M3. 12 

Original  cks.,  $  ft .  ...  .01)43.02 

Powdered,  pure.  ^  ft . 01%3.02)4 

Pyrites — N on-cupreous,  p.  units.  .123.15 

Quartz— Ground.  IN  ton _ *12.503*17.50 

llotten  Stone- Powdered,  $  ft . (13)4 

Lump.  IN  lb .  . 063.10 

Original  cks.  IN  lb . 04)43.05)4 

Rubbing  stone.  ^  ft  . 07 

Sal  Ammoniac— lump.in  bbls.,$  ft.80)4 
Salt— Liverpool,  grouna,  ^  sack. .  .70 

Domestic,  fine,  ®ton . *73*7.50 

Common,  line,  V  ton . *4.503*5 

Turk's  Isiand.  IN  bush . 26^1.28 

Salt  Cake— IN  ton .  *10.00 

Saltpeter— Oude,  ^  ft . 03943.04^ 

Soapstone- 

Sodium- Pi  ussiate,  W  ft . 17)43.18 

Phosphate.  'P  ft . 073.18 

Stannate,  ^  lb . 083.15 

Tungstate,  S  ft . 

Hyposulphite.  IN  ft.,  in  casks.  .02353.0245 

Strontium— Nitrate,  ft . 0^3.10 

Sulphur— Roll,  IN  ft . 02)4 

Flour,  lb .  .  .0294 

Sylvlnlt,23327f,  S.O.P.,per  unit.403.42)4 
Talc— Ground  French,  ft.... 01)43  01)4 

Terra  Alba— French,  ¥  ft . 9^<t*1.00 

English,  ^  ft . 503.60 

American,  No.  1,  ^  ft .  1.00 

American,  No.  2.  $  ft . 403.50 

Tin- Crystals,  in  kegs  or  bbls . 143.51 

feathered  or  floss^.  .25 

Muriate,  single . 07 

Double  or  strong,  54°  B . 00 

Oxy.ornitro .  .  ,19 

Till  Plates,  $  box,  Swansea,  best 

charcoal . 183.19 

best  coke .  .153.16 

ermllllon— Imp.  English,^  ft.  .903.95 

Am.  quicksilver,  bulk . 65 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . ^  3  .72 

Chinese . 95  3*1.00 

Trieste . 90  3  .95 

American . 11)43  .13 

leinc  Willie-  Am.,  Dry,  ¥  ft  ..04)43  .05 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  lib .  .07)4 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  #  lb . 07)43.07% 

Muriate  solution  . 06 

Sulphate  crystals,  in  bbls.,  ^  ft.  .0394 

THF  BAKEB  METALS. 

Arsenic— (MetaHic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ *4.00 

Bismuth- (Metallic),  per  lb .  *2.40 

<'.admiiim— (Metallic),  per  lb .  *1.00 

Calclu  m— (Metallic),  per  gram ....  *10.00 

Cerium- (Metallic),  nergram . *7.50 

Cbrooiliim— (Metallic),  per  gram.  *1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb . *6.00 

Dldymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  *9.00 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram . *7.50 

Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram... *140. 00 
Gluciniim— (Metallic.,  per  gram..  *12. 00 

■  ndluiii— (Metallic),  per  gram .  *9.00 

Iridium- (Metallic),  per  oz .  *7.00 

Lanthanum— (Metallic),  per  gr..*10.00 

Lltbiu  in— (Metallic),  per  gram _ *10.00 

Magnesium  -  (Powdered),  per  lb.  *4.00 

Manganese- (Metallic),  perlb . *1.10 

Cbem.  pure,  per  oz. *10.00 
Molybdenum- (Metallic),  per  gm  .50 
Niobium- (Metallic),  ger  gram...  *5.00 

fismluin— (Metallic),  per  oz . *65.00 

Palladium— (Metallic),  per  oz _ *35.00 

Platlnu  m— (Metallic),per  oz.*7.003*9.0<i 
Potassium— (Metallic),  perlb.  ...*28.0C 
Bhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  *5.0C 
Kutiienlum— (MetaliicK  per  gm..  *5.50 
lliibldlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  *2.00 

Selenium- (Metallic),  per  oz .  *1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb. .  *2.50 

Strontium— (Metallic),  pergm . 60 

Tantallum  (Metallic),  per  gram.  *9.00 

Teluriuin — (Metallic),  per  lb . *5.00 

'Thallium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  .20 
Tlianium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  *2.20 
Thoriii in— (Metallic),  per  gram. ..*17.00 

Tnngoteu— (Metallic),  perlb . 80 

Uranium— (Oxide),  per  lb..’ . *5.00 

Metallic,  pergm . 20 

Yanadlum— (Metallic),  per  gm.. .*22.00 
Vttrlum—(Metallic),  per  gram....  *9.(‘ii 
Zirconium— (Metallic),  per  os.— *65.0o 


